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“SEVERE 


a The shepherds of the mountainous regions 
are liable to have their flocks exposed, both on 
the coming on of wihter and in the spring, to 
storms of great severity accompanied by rain, 
snow and cold, and often by driving wind 
i Which allows no escape from cold or wet. Even 
4 so hardy an animal as the Highland sheep often 

suffers greatly. Separated from the flock, 

weighed down by their ice-loaded fleeces, weak- 
ened by lack of food, and chilled through and 
through, it is no wonder that the most vigorous 
sometimes give up in their struggle with the 
elements, and die. When the storm breaks away 
ora lull for a few hours comes, then is exercis- 
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ed the sagacity of that most intelligent of brutes, 
the shepherd dog. Every old country in the agri- 
culture of which sheep forma prominent fea- 
ture, has its own race or breed of shepherd 
dogs. Those used in mountainous regions re- 
semble each other a good deal, because the same 
arduous duties are required of them. They 
must be intelligent, kind, hardy and docile, of 
good size, fleet, well coated, and enduring. The 
most remarkable instances of intelligence have 
been manifested by females. We are most famil- 
iar with the English and Scotch shepherd dogs. 
The latter, called the Colly,is the breed of the 
dog inthe engraving. These, like other shepherd 








dogs, are from their birth familiar with sheep, 
They have the constant companionship of the 
shepherds and manifest the strongest attachment 
for their master, generally being entirely indiffer- 
ent to other men. Their care of the flock is not 
a cultivated natural impulse, nor second nature, 
even after centuries of breeding, but simply a 
business to which they are trained and in which 
they find unlimited opportunities for the display 
of their wonderful sagacity, aided by remark- 
able powers of vision and scent, and probably 
also of hearing. Untrained they make affection- 
ate, companionable dogs, quick to learn tricks, 
and to understand language addressed to them, 
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Back Volumes Supplied.—The back volumes 
of the Agriculturist are very valuable. They contain 
information upon every topic connected with rural life, 
outdoor and in-door, and the last ten volumes make up 
a very complete library. Each volume has a full index 
for ready reference to any desire! topic. We have on 
hand, and print from electrotype plates as wanted, all the 
numbers and volumes for twelve years past,beginning with 
1857—that is, Vol. 16to Vol. 23, inclusive. Any of these 
volumes sent complete (in numbers) at $1.75 each, post- 
paid, (or $1.50 if taken at the office). The volumes, 
neatly bound, are supplied for $2 each, or $2.50 if to be 
sent by mail. Any single numbers of the past ten 
years will be supplied, post-paid, for 15 cents each, 
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It was wise in the Ancients to begin their social 
year in January. The Jewish year begins in Sep- 
tember; the Mohammedan in May; the Ecclesias- 
tical at ‘‘ Advent,’ about the first of December ; 
and our National or Civil year oa the 4th of July. 
At no time have farmers, gardeners, professional 
or business men so much leisure to wind up the 
affairs of the closing year, and to begin aright 
the new as at this when traffic is, in 
a measure, suspended, when the ground is frozen, 
when the hours of light are few, and the even- 
Jong. We are receiving the income 
harvest in one way or another, or know 
a measure, at least; 


season, 


ings are 
from the 
what to calculate upon, in 
weeks must pass before the activity of field work 
presses us again, and we haye time to prepare for 
asuccessful year. Success does not come unsought, 
at least not to farmers following their ordinary 
avoeations. It must be won by well-studied plans, 
and thorough preparations, judiciously carried out. 
To plan and prepare is, therefore, the most import- 
ant work for January. Perhaps we ought to make 
an exception to this statement in favor of that 
mental eulture for which the winter offers such 
opportunities. Nothing is so important to a 
farmer, as a man, as to be well informed,—as a 
furmer, he may be tolerably successful, without 
education except in the routine and labor of his 
profession, but every year makes it harder for those 
farmers who depend exclusively on native wit and 
innate shrewdness, and easier for those who study 
farming, and follow their profession with all the 
aids they can get, with the printed experience of a 


thousand neighbors, the best thoughts of men of 


science, and the best implements and methods they 
can afford to get and learn, and can earry out to use. 
—.>—— 
MEints About Work. 
We assume that the regular labors of the field 
are suspended by cold weather; if otherwise, and 
we oceasionally have winter’s when, even in Penn- 


sylvania, plowing may be done in every month of 


the year, no hint from us will be needed to remind 
farmers that there are some kinds of properly 
ealled spring work, which may be done, greatly to 











the relief of the men and teams in March and 
re ae yn then, however, times occur when 
1¢ ground Is bare, and stones are loose, ¢ 2 
offer an opportunity not to be lost mae panto 
up stones and lay them in heaps, or haul them off 
at once from the fields to where they may be used. 
Lhe Work-shop.—The winter affords time to work 
a good deal at repairing tools, making and mend- 
ing articles, and if one has a room which may be 
warmed and lighted, and with a good work-bench 
furnished with common carpenters’ tools, a solder. 
ing iron, a little kit of saddlers’ tools, some leather 
rivets, ete., it will be found a very attractive place 
for the boys ; and not only would there bea good 
deal of good work done, but good habits formed 
and skill gained, worth a great many dollars more 
than an expensively fitted up work-shop would cost. 
Frost and Snow.—Never delay path-making and 
road-breaking after every fallof snow. The work is 
much lighter, and it is better done. Never trust 
to mild nights, and leave the water standing in 
pumps or pipes. Sudden changes of weather, with 
accompanying damage, occur without warning. 


Building may often be done by contract in winter 
cheaper than in warm weather, especially if the 
contracts be made in the autumn; but builders 
will give moderate figures for good work, if one 
can present well-made plans and specifications early 
in the new year, and give them time to do the fin- 
ishing after the house is enclosed, and the roof on, 
when their other work does not press upon them. 

Timber.—Cut and haul to the saw-mill. In se- 
lecting trees, take such as have nearly stopped 
growing, but are still sound and healthy. Such 
wood is quite as good as that which is growing 
fast, and stiffer. Young timber is elastic, old is 
stiff; that which has stopped growing, and has 
many dead limbs, is brash, though good for fuel. 


Ice.—Those who have ice-houses should not neg- 
lect to fill them whenever sufficient thickness of ice 
forms to make it possible to handle it economically. 
At the lowest latitude where ice-houses are found, 
aud where ice is usually gathered, it often happens 
that good ice can be obtained only for a very few 
days. Ice one inch thick may be very profitably 
handled, being dragged out upon a clean platform, 
running into the water, and from this shoveled 
into carts. It should be packed by pounding into 
as solid amass as possible in the ice-house. An 
intermixture of a moderate quantity of pure, 
fresh-fallen snow is an advantage if if be well 
pounded. When thick ice can be obtained, chip 
off all the porous snow-ice, and pack only the 
clearest, filling the crevices with fine ice chipped 
from the top of each layer. Cut the cakes to fit. 

Horses ought to have good cleaning and regular 
exercise. If there is nothing for them to do, give 
them a run of an hour or two in a well-fenced lot, 
one at a time—if there is any danger of their kick- 
ing each other—every fair day. Don’t serimp in 
bedding; you will lose nothing, but gain, in the 
less amount of food a horse will need if kept warm. 
Close stables must be well ventilated. Direct the 
blacksmith to put the best and toughest steel into 
the caulks, so welded on that they will not tear out. 
The caulks should be thick, so that they may be 
sharpened when necessary several times without 
the necessity of renewing the shoes. 

Mares and Colis.—Brood mares are liable to injury 
from slipping on the ice, and they ought to be 
kept sharp-shod if used, and kept off from icy 
paths when exercised or led to water. Similar care 
must be had for colts in giving them exercise. The 
winter is a favorable season to break and train 
young horses. In all exerefse for the purpose of 
training a horse, remember he is an animal of con- 
siderable powers of teason, of great natural cau- 
tion, of excellent memory, and of almost uncon- 
trollable curiosity, and work upon these faculties. 
The horse is never satisfied with his knowledge of 
a new and strange thing unless he smel/s and rubs it 
with his nose. This he must do voluntarily. 

Oxen, if used upon snowy or icy roads, must be 
well shod, and kept sharp. 

Cows.—Feed well, so as to keep them in good 
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condition, and rather eaining than falling off in 
flesh. Milk to within six weeks of ealving before 
peginning to dry off. Should cows calve during 
this month, provide warm, well-littered box stalls. 
Cows with calf should have some e¢rain—corn-meal, 
bran, or oil-meal. They do better, calve easier, 
have better calves, and give more and better milk. 

Young Cattle.—Give young cattle all the corn- 
stalks and hay they want to eat, and with good 
shelter they will thrive. If lousy, wash them with 
a moderately strong solution of carbolic soap, fol- 
lowing the directions accompanying the package. 

Beeves should have warm quarters, where they 
will not be excited or disturbed by occurrences 
about them, and should be fed, if for the spring 
market, with all that they will eat of corn and oil- 
meal mixed, and with roots and hay, to give va- 
riety, or with other fattening feed. Quick fatten- 
ing is the most profitable, and they need very little 
exercise, if any, so longas they have good appetites. 

Sheep which are fed for slaughter need to be 
sorted, so that the stronger ones shall not get 
more grain than is their share, or than is good for 
. Sheep are easily thrown ‘“ off their feed” 
Give turnips and oil-eake with 


them. 
by over-feeding. 
corn, and oceasionally hemlock boughs, if these 
ean be easily got; all sheep are fond of them, and 
they are a healthy variation of their diet. Examine 
all sheep for ticks, lice, and scab, and, if necessary, 
apply carbolic soap in the form of strong suds, 
thrown into the parted fleece through a quill in the 
cork of a bottle; it will keep the vermin in check. 

Swine.-—The high price of pork will tempt 
farmers to get their store pigs in condition for 
This is not worth while unless you 
stock of 


slaughter. 
have abundant provision made for a large 
young ones. Sows will eat good clover hay and 
corn-stalks, if sweet, and may be kept 
order on comparatively little feed besides. 

Poultry.—Eggs are high. The flesh of poultry 
brings a fair price except when a glutted market 
is followed by a thaw at To secure 
eges in winter, fowls must have light quarters, 
where they may spend not only the night but se- 
vere days in comfort, protected from both cold and 
Light barn-cellars or enclosed “hovyels,” 
is thrown from the stables, are 


in good 
this season. 


wind. 
where manure 
places which almost every farmer can arrange. 
Feed well; wateh for roup, or any such disease ; 
remove wheezing fowls or those with colds, and 
give them tonic and stimulating diet. Give fowls 
soft feed—mashed potatoes with meal or wheat 
screenings, swelled oats, or cracked corn, well 
soaked, during the day, mingling it with cayenne 
pepper now and then, and feeding corn, barley, 
buckwheat, or other hard feed at evening. Water 
ought not to freeze in the hen-house except on the 
severest nights, and the house, roosts and nest- 
boxes should be kept as clean as in the spring or 
summer. Dry earth is useful as a deodorizer. 
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Work in the Horticultural Departments. 
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As we commence our monthly notes for another 
year, it is with the accompaniments of a rousing 
fire within, and the music of sleigh-bells without. 
It is now the time for fireside horticulture. We 
do not now allude to window plants, but to the 
horticulturist himself. Out-door work is, for the 
most part, “laid by,’ and now is the time when 
the cultivator himself needs to have his brain turned 
over and fertilized, It is necessary to change ideas 
as well as seed, and many a sound old stock of ex- 
perience would bear all the better fruit if it could 
be engrafted with some new notion, Let the journ- 
als which were put aside half read, at the season 
when work was pressing, be brought out for thor- 
ough perusal. See if you have the best and latest 
work on the branch you are most interested in. 
There but upon horticulture 
stupid that a wide-awake man cannot get a2 good 
idea from them. There are but few cultivators but 
have some experiences that are worth learning— 
and what better way is there in which to learn what 
is going on in the world than to begin with your 
neighbor and compare notes with him? So with 


are few books sO 





reading, visiting, and planning, the days which are 
too rigorous for out-door work, may be made 
among the most profitable of the year. 
aig 
Orchard and Nursery. 

Animals must be kept out of young orchards. 
Tight fences and securely closed gates will do much 
to exclude domestic animals, including man. 

Mice and Rabbits are the most troublesome 
among the wild animals. Tramp down the light 
snows around the trunks of the trees. Sprinkle 
blood near the base of each tree, to keep off rab- 
bits. See item in “ Basket” on the use of corn- 
stalks for the purpose. 

Cions can be cut if the trees are not frozen ; mark, 
and store in sawdust or moss in a cool cellar. 

Pruning.—Though winter pruning is objected to 
by good authorities, if we had an old orcharé that 
needed treatment, we should go at it in winter 
when there is plenty of time. Painting over large 
wounds, or covering them with melted grafting 
wax will prevent injury from rotting. If trees are 
properly shaped when young, it will seldom be 
necessary to do much pruning. 

Insects. —One of the worst enemies of the orchard- 
ist is the Tent-caterpillar, but it is, fortunately, 
one of the easiest to keep in check. The eggs may 
now be seen near the ends of the twigs, glued in a 
broad band-like cluster. Remove the eggs and 
there will be no eaterpillars, as another crop will 
not be laid until next summer. A pole pruning 
implement of some kind is convenient for this. 

Manure may be spread upon the orchard. We 
sometimes see trees manured bya heap placed direct- 
ly around the trunk, where, if nota positive injury, 
itis of no use, Spread it evenly over the surface. 

—-@——— = 
Fruit Garden. 

Those who have only a limited space must plant 
their fruits and vegetables as they best can; but 
where circumstances will admit of it, by all means 
have a separate garden for small fruits and dwarf 
and other trees of small growth. It is impossible 
to grow vegetables properly in the close neighbor- 
hood of trees and large shrubs; besides this, the 
trees and shrubs are likely to suffer for the want of 
proper nutriment. Select a well-sheltered spot, 
with good deep soil; drain if necessary, and set it 
apart asa fruit garden. Strawberries, raspberries, 
currants, gooseberries, grapes, pears, ete., can be 
produced in abundant supply. Were small fruits 
in abundanee, there would be fewer discussions 
of the question, ‘* Why do boys leave the farm?’ 

A mild spell will allow of the pruning of such 
grape-vines and gooseberry and currant bushes as 
were left at the regular autumn pruning. 
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Kitchen Garden, 


At the North we can do but little this month, 
except when vegetables are forced under glass. In 
Southern States the hardy vegetables may be sown 
whenever the soil is in good condition, and the 
temperature averages about 45°. The beet, carrot, 
parsnip, parsley, cauliflower, radish, turnip, onion, 
leek, cress, spinach, cabbage, ete., are hardy. 

Seeds.—If the seed be poor in quality, or not true 
to its kind, it is worse than useless. Look over 
the stock on hand, and reject all about the identity 
which there is any doubt. The vitality is easily 
tried by planting a given number in a box of earth, 
and keeping in a warm room until they germinate. 
If three-fourths come up, the seed may be consid- 
ered good. Decide early what seeds are wanted, 
and order. Stick to tested kinds for the main 
crop, and invest in novelties for experiment only. 

Manure.—The heaps should be turned over when 
the steam issues copiously. Cart manure to those 
points where it will be handy for use. 

Hot-beds are to be prepared for. Sashes may need 
repairs in the way of painting and glazing. In 
some parts of the South they may be put in opera- 
tion. The safest rule for all latitudes is to start 
the hot-bed six weeks before the time at which 
the plants can be set out with safety. 

Straw Mats will be needed to coyer the glass of 








the hot-beds during cool nights. We have fre- 
quently given directions for making them. 

Cold-Frames.—If the snow covers them while the 
plants are frozen it need not be removed, but if the 
weather is mild when the fall takes place, it should 
be swept off. Give air every mild day, and endea- 
vor to keep the plants as dormant as possible. 

ea 
Flower Garden and Lawn. 

Many plans for the improvement of places will 
be formed. If one has abundant means, and but 
little knowledge of such matters, it will be safest 
for him to employ some landscape-gardener of ac- 
knowledged taste to lay out his grounds. The 
great mass of people are, however, obliged to both 
plan and exeente themselves. To such our advice 
is, do not attempt too much in the way of adorn- 
ment at onee. Do not copy the plans for expensive 
places which will be difficult to earry out, and 
which, if laid out, are not likely to be kept in 
order. Make a plan of the place as it is, and see 
what ein be done to improve it, and at the same 
time retain as many of its present features as are 
desirable. Houses are generally set too near the 
road, which much restricts the space in front, and 
this space is generally divided by a path directly 
from the road to the front door. It is often the 
ease that a side entrance from the road can be so 
arranged as to avoid breaking up the space directly 
in front of the house, and thus a lawn of moderate 
dimensions can be had. A smooth, level lawn is 
the first thing to be provided for. Make only sich 
paths as are necessary, and if pleasing curves can 
be given to them, it is better than to have them 
straight. Shrubs, trees, and flower beds are to be 
provided for, and for these no definite directions 
can be given. A common mistake is to so surround 
the house with trees that distant views are quite 
shut ont. <A little judicious cutting away will 
often open a beautiful landscape to view. All such 
plans should be made long in advance of the work- 
ing season, and be well considered in all their rela- 
tions before the work of laying out is commenced. 

Plants in pits, cold-frames, and cellars, should be 
looked to, and aired when the weather will allow. 
Plants thus stored will seldom need water, but 
should they become very dry, give a small quantity. 

Rustic Work will afford interesting employment. 
for those who have some taste and mechanical 
skill. Seats, flower stands, and the like, can be 
made out of very unpromising material. Cedar, 
Laurel, the Wild Grape, and others, afford available 
stuff for the purpose. 

Stakes, Labels, and all garden conveniences, 
should be prepared in advance in abundant supply. 

ie 


Greenshouse and Window Plants. 


The temperature of the green-house, where 
plants are expected to grow and flower, should 
reach 60 or 65° in the daytime, and may sink 10 or 
15° lowerat night. If plantsare only stored for the 
winter away from frost, then the night temperature 
may go down to within a few degrees of freezing. 

Ventilation is to be given whenever it can be done 
Without injury by cold. Plants in rooms suffer 
greatly for the want of fresh air, and the success 
with plants in modern, close-built houses, is much 
more rare than it used to be in less carefully closed 
structures. In providing for a change of air, 
sudden chilling of the plants must be avoided. 

Dust is one of the great drawbacks to the health 
of house plants. The table on which the plants 
stand may be so arranged that wires or rods, to 
support a cloth, may be attached to it, and thus 
provide a dust protector while sweeping is being 
done. Shower the plants as often as practicable. 

Insects. —The Gren-fly, or Aphis, and the Red- 
spider are the principal insects that infest house 
plants. The first is to be treated to abundant 
smoking with tobacco, and the other will soon be 
rid of if the foliage is thoroughly wetted every day. 

Water only when the earth shows signs of dry- 
More plants are injured by over watering 
than by too little water. 

Bulbs will now be coming forward. 
of light. 


ness. 


Give plenty 
Cut away the flowers as soon as they fade 
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DID IT PAY? 


The other day we sent to one gentleman in 
Ohio: a beautiful $100 Lady's Gold Watch, a 
Splendid Tea Set of six pieces, a Great Diction- 
ary, and a Breach-Loading Pocket Rifle—allas a 
present in return for 274 subscribers for 1870 
which he had gathered in a brief time. Did it 
Pay him? Whether or not it paid us is our 
look out. We are doing such things all the 
time, and shall keep on doing so.* Will it pay 
those who subscribed $1.50 each to have this 
journal before themallthe year? They thought 
so, and we shall take good care that it DOEs. 

This journal clashes with nothing else. Itis all origin- 
al and valuable to every person in City, Village and 


Country—NORTI, SOUTH, EAST and WEST yes, 
EVERYWHERE. An intelligent Louisiana gentleman 





called to see if we could not get up an edition for the far | 


South, leaving out some articles and inserting others on 
Southern topics. But after looking through several back 
numbers he could not find anything he would omit. 
We'll try and get in more special information for pecu- 
liar Southern crops, and modes of cultivation, as needed. 


But the above is only one case. Splendid 


Premiums are going out daily to all parts of 
this country, and to other lands. There are in 


this country 27,107 Post-Offices, and wherever 


there are people enough for a Post-Office, there | 


are enough tomake up a large orsmall Premium 
Club—people, too, who would be benefited far 


more than its cost. It only needs some enter- 


prising person to show and explain the paper, 
to get the names, and receive the premium free. 
Suppose YOU do it, reader. 


Lack of money is astandard excuse from those asked 
to subscribe. But the price of one egg or two a week, 


produced or saved, will pay for the paper. 


economized, will do the same, while the household hints 
will help to economize many pounds, and will give better 
and more healthful food at diminished cost. A cheap 
cigar saved weekly will pay for the paper, while the hints 
about culture, etc., will secure better crops, by many 
dollars in value. 


Reader, YOU can get a good premium for 
a little work. Try it. You may not get a 
large one at first, but you can “ break ground” 
this year, and every copy now introduced will 
open the way for a great increase next year. 


* EXPLA’ -ION.—Paper, press-work, and mail- 
ing, cost about yp: for cach subscriber. 20,000 circulation 
(a very large one) leaves only $5000 for office, editing, 
engravings, etc., if subscribers average $1.25 cach, in- 
cluding clubs. OUR 160,000 to 200,000 circulation leaves 
us $40,000 to $50,000 for collecting information, engray- 
ings, etc, and for éncreasing the sizé of the paper as we have 
done. We spend aii the subscription money on the paper, 
and many thousand dollars more. The large circulation 
induces good advertisers to pay us cnough to give the 
premiums, and have our profits left. More subscribers 
give us more advertising money, and thus we can give 
more premiums, and that gets more subscribers; and so 
we go on, and every body is benefited. All expenses of 
getting up and carrying on the Journal, (aside from pa- 
per, press-work, and mailing.) are not greater for half a 
million, than for half a thousand subscribers: so the 
larger the circulation, the more we can give for the money. 





Less thana | 
pound of meat per month, or a pound of sugar, saved or | 








YOU CAN GET: 


A Good Watch—Free of Cost—a ven- 
uine $40.00 American Waltham Watch, with heavy 
3-ounce Hunting-case—a capital time-piece that 
will last through life, by sending 50 subscribers for 
the American Agriculturist at $1.50 each, or 150 at 


$leach. (See No. 64 in Premium list, next page.) 


OR-—: A Lady’s Gold Watch Free— 
a splendid article of Waltham make, sold usually 
for $1.00 or more, and beautiful as a present to 
any Lady, by sending 110 subscribers at the 


regular price of $1.50 a year. Others have done so. 


OR-: A Great Dictionary Free— 
the best in the world—containing E854 great 5- 
column pages, with many hundred engravings, and 
giving every word in our language, correctly divided 
and spelled, with much information, by sending 
only 18 subscribers at $1.50 each, or 58 at $1 each! 


r) 





OR-—: A Sewing Machine Free—a | 


first rate one, your choice of three kinds; the best 
wife-sayer, health-saver, money-saver, board-saver 
—much wanted in every house, by sending 60 to 70 
subscribers (see table) at $1.50 each; or 240 to 275 


at $1 each—easily obtained in most neighborhoods. 


Or—: Good Seeds Free—forty varieties 
of first-rate garden seed, enough for almost any 
garden, (or, 100 kinds of beautiful flower seeds) 


delivered to you free: Only 13 subseribers at 


$1.50 each, or 37 at $1 each, will bring the seeds. 


OR-—: Splendid Breeding Sheep 
Free—cither Cotswold or Southdowns, thorough- 
bred, raised by the best breeders. These sheep will 
multiply and diffuse their excellent qualities very 
rapidly, and one or more of them should be intro- 
duced into every neighborhood raising sheep: A 
club of 100 to 210 subscribers will secure one of them 


free! (See Nos. 13 to 20 in Table of Premiums. ) 


OR—: The newest and best Potato 
KFree—two pounds of ‘‘Bresee’s King of the 
Earlies,”” which is promised to eclipse even the 
Early Rose! 


ply to a large stock. 


Two pounds of these will soon multi- 
Only 5 subscribers will bring 


you a post-paid 2-lb, parcel of these new potatoes. 


OR—: The best Pigs and Poultry 
Wree—the best home-bred, and imported speci- 
mens; warranted pure by the reliable breeders who 
supply them for these premiums. Clubs of sub- 
seribers, numbering 22 to 66 names, will secure 
these animals without charge, and they are worth 


securing! (See No. 21 to 28 in Premium Table.) 


Or—: A Washing Machine Free— 
the best one yet made: Send 21 subscribers at $1.50 


each, or 70 at $leach. Multitudes have secured this. 


OR—: A 8500 to $700 Shorthorn 
Bull Free--asuperb,thorough-bred animal,from 
Jas, O. Sheldon’s Herd, the finest one in the world 


| eured Five of these, worth 





—an animal that will soon increase the value of the 
stock in a neighborhood to the amount of many 
thousands of dollars. Let the farmers of any neigh- 
borhood combine and raise 425 to 580 subscribers, 
and own the bull in common: Or one person may 
raise the Club and-he will soon derive a fine in- 


come from the animal, (See Premiums 1 to 8. 


OR—: An Ayrshire Bull FPree—a fine 
thorough-bred animal raised by Win. Birnie, which 
will soon show marked results in the improvement 
of the stock ina neighborhood : Send 120 to 210 sub- 


seribers at $1.50, all of which may be easily gathered, 


OR—: The Best Clothes Wringer 
E’'ree—one of the most valuable Housekeepers? 
Helps ever invented—one which will repay its cost 
every few weeks, and keep on doing so—both in 
Only 18 sub- 


scribers are needed to get this Clothes wringer free! 


saving labor and saving garments: 


OR-—-: A Melodeon Free—one of the 
best made in the world, one of long-proved excel- 
lence—a delightful thing to have in the house, in 
the school-room, and in the echureh where an organ 
ean not be afforded: Send 78 or 188 subseribers, 


(See Nos. 60, 61, in Table of Premiums, next page.) 


OR-—: A Superb Tea Set Free—six 
pieces, of splendid pattern, real substantial, durable 
double silver-plated,—not dressed up silver-washed 


stuff: Only 66 subscribers will secure this free! 


OR—: An Alderney or Devon Bull 
Free—very fine thorough-bred animals, profitable 
to the owners, and they will add many times their 
cost to the value of the stock where they are used. 
A elub of 120 to 365 subseribers will bring one of 


these animals, (See Nos. 7to12 in Premium Table.) 


Beats the 
One Lady se- 


OR—-: The Piano that 
World—(Stcinway’s of course.) 
$3,250.00, between 
Sept., 1868, and July last, by sending subscribers 
Hundreds of other 


Hundreds of 


lower-priced but excellent 


to the American Agriculinrist. 
ladies may easily secure at least one. 
others may secure the 


Colibri Piano, (See Nos. 62, 63, in Premium Table.) 


OR—: Good Tools Free—not poor-tem- 
pered, iron things, but of the very best quality—a 
whole assortment of more than fifty pieces, just 
such asare really useful for yourself, and your sons, 
on the farm, and everywhere else, all in a neat chest, 
worth at the lowest rate $44.50 (No. 69): Send 
only 60 subscribers at $1.50 each, or 190 at $1 each! 


OR-: Excellent Books Free—those 
for the Farm, Garden, and Household, your choice 
out of more than a hundred. A very littie time in 
gathering subscribers will bring you several of 
these volumes delivered free. (See Nos. 100 to 112.) 


OR—: Very Fine Table Furniture 
Wree—Casters, Fruit Baskets, the best plated 


large and small Spoons, Knives and Forks, ete.,— 


| all of extra make and quality, useful, ornamental, 


and durable, The Premium Table, Nos, 43 to 55, 
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will show how few subscribers will secure these 
valuable articles. Any Lady can get these subscrib- 
ers almost anywhere! Or Gentlemen, or Boys can 


get the premiums to give as presents to others, 


OR-—: A Magnificent Cyclopedia 
Free—of sixteen great volumes, giving compre- 
hensive Gescriptions of over 25,000 subjects, in- 
eluding every topic, person, place, and thing, you 
can think of, past and present—in short, a most 
All this 


will be presented in return for 96 subscribers! 


complete and extensive Library in itself: 


OR—-: Wirsterate Farm Imple- 
ments Free—such as the Buckeye Mowing 
Machine, the Cylinder Plow, Collins’ Cast-Steel 
Plow, Comstock’s Hand Cultivator and Weeder— 
all very desirable, and easily obtainable. Many got 
them last year in return for odd hours and even- 
ings spent in gathering subscribers, and thousands 
may get them this year, very easily, in the same 


way. (See Nos. 78, 79, 80, 81, in Premium Table.) 


OR—: 820 Worth of Nursery Stock 
Free—whatever you may choose to select from 
Eastern and Western growers of positive relia- 


bility: Send 30 subscribers at $1.50, or 97 at $1 each, 


OR-—: Valuable Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist Free—for any 
year from 1857 to 1869. Each of these contain a 
great amount of information for the Farm, Garden, 
and Household. 15 or 16 subseribers secure 8 vol- 
umes in numbers, or bound, sent post-paid. (More 


at same rate—Sce Nos. 88 to 99 in Premium Table.) 


OR—: A Free Pocket Knife—just the 
one you want, or your Boy, or your .Girl wants— 
not a wrought or cast-iron affair, but a tip-top steel 
blade and beautiful handle “better than the 
‘Best!’ ’’—Only 4, 5, or 6 subscribers will secure 


one of thest! (See Nos.56, 57, 58 in Premium Table.) 


OR-—: Firsterate Family Scales— 
(Fairbanks’ of course,) delicate enough to weigh 
half an ounce, and large enough to weigh yourself 
“A very handy thing 
Only 21 
(Premium 83.) 


If you don’t exceed 240 Ibs! 


about the house”’ is such a pair of seales. 


subscribers will secure the seales! 


OR-—: A Free Gold Pen—that will write 
beautifully for years—a genuine one, in a real coin- 
silver case for the pocket, with ever-pointed pencil. 
Only 11 to 14subscribers needed to get one of these 


fine pens. (See Nos. 72, 73, in Premium Table.) 


OR-—-: OR-—: OR-: A Great Many 
Other Good Things Free—“ too numer- 
ous to mention,” such as are named in the Premi- 
um Table, Nos, 80, 35, 39, and Jast, not least, No. 85, 
tolight your way! Every thing offered is very good, 


SEE “Special Notes” in 3d Column. 


For Fuil Description of all the above 
Premium articles, see our last October paper, or 


send for free “ Descriptive Sheet,” 





{In the soliesingg: table is given the price of each arti- 
cle, and the number of subscribers required to get it free, at 
$1.50 a year, or at the lowest club rate of $1 a year. For full 
descriptions of the articles send for our Special Sheet.] 


2|} Number 
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Table of Premiums and Terms, 
























S21] of Sub- 

For Volume 29—(1870). SS|| seribers 
S2| |required 

Open to all—No Competition. R2!| at lat 
: Ri! \¢1.50] $1 
No. Names of Premium Articles. pei | ) caplet 
1—Shorthorn Bull.. ae $500 00)! 425 {1250 
2—Shorthorn Buil., RC 500 1500 
3—Shorthorn Buil.. 580 1700 
4—Ayrshire Bull... occ ccccccccccce ; | 120 850 
5—Ayrshire Bull... eS PE 4 165 500 
G—Ayrshire Bull... .cccccccecceces és ) 210: 650 
— Alderney Bull......- a 210, 650 
S—Alderney Bulle. ccccccccccsccecs 300 900 
9—Alderney a he 865 | 1050 
10— Devon Bull.. 120; 350 
Il —Devon Bull... | 165) 500 


RS — DEVON. BUll, . ccscisscccsiecscsesiece 

13—Cotswold Ram.. 2 
1 ib psa Ram.. ea 
VH—COtswWold BwWe...cccccccesevesccee 
316—Cotswold FEwe......... cee 
17—Southdown Ram.. 
18—Southdown Ram. 
19 —Southdown Evwe.. 
20—Southdown Ewe.. 
21 —Chester White Pig... oe 
ONS TAI onic elas nidiinreax onsets 
23—La Fleche Fovwls, one Pair. 
24—Houdan Fowis, one Pair...... 
2n—Creve Cwur Forrls, one Pair.... 





(dO. FOI..00 Fi 


26—Black Spanish Fowls, one Pair. ; 

27—Brahmas, Light, one Pair ......... cece ee $1 2 5 
28—Gold Laced Sebriqht Bantams.one Pair $15 00'; 22 % 
29—Bresee’s King of the Earlies, (2 1b. pare. 5, 2 
80—Norway Oats, (1 peck, Ramsdell & Co.) “| 2 
21—Carden Seeds fora Famiiy (40 kinds) 1 13| 32 
32-—Flower Seeds for a Family (100 kinds), 33] Se 
33—Garden ‘Seeds & Flower Bulbs (Selection) $2 00|} 5; 22 
34—Nursery Stock (any kinds desired)......$20 00) 30 97 
35—Set of Field Croquct.....cccccseccseeees ‘$ 16| 52 
36—Sewing Machine (Grover & Daker)...... 60 240 
37—Sering Machine (Florence).........0.6. : | 0) 25 
38—Seming Machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) 60 240 
39—Lamb Knitting Machine...........4 67, 270 
40—Washing Machine (Doty’s) mt 
41—Clothes” Wringer (Best—Unirersal) 18; 58 
42—Tea Set (Hart's best Silver Plated)... 66 | 225 
43—Caster and Fruit Basket (do. doo. 44, 140 
44—Cake Basket (do. do.). 1 19) 65 
45—Revolving Butter Cooler (dow do..... $ 16, 52 
46—lce or Water Pitcher (do. do.)....4 27! 90 
47—One Dozen Tea-spoons (do. do.). 15; 45 
48—One Dozen Tablespoons (do. do.). 19| 65 
49—One Dozen Table Forks (do. do.).. 19° 65 
5O—Tnives and Forks (Patterson Bros.). 21; % 
51—AWnives and Forks (do. do.). 27: 90 
52—Wnives and Forks (do. ae: 83) 110 
53—Iinires and Forks (do. do.) 89, 124 
54— Carver and Fork (do. ao.) 13 37 

6 
4 


55— Fluted Steel 


56—Pocket Knife (J. P. Swain) 


57—Pocket Knife (do. do.) : 5! 22 
58—Pocket Inife (da. do)..,, 9 6| BS 

59—Ladies' Pocket Knife (do. do.). f| 22 
60— Melodeon, 4-octare(G..A.Prince C028) $67 00)| 78, 295 
6 L —Melodeon, 5-octave (do. do.). .$112 00} 138: 400 


6 2—Piano, Splendid % 1-0ct (Steinrwe ”1y & SOn8) $650 00|| 540 1606 
63—Colibri Piano (Mathusheck P. F. Co.). $450 00 5 
64—Silver' Watch (American Watch Co.)....%40 00)| 50) 150 
65—Ladies’ Fine Gola Watch( Am. Watch Co. $100 00 3 
66—Breech-loading Pocket Rifle 6 00 
67—Double Bol. Gun, (Cooper, Harris & H.)$ 

68— pening Shot Gun (Roper Sp A. Co. 875 pos 92| 312 
69— Tool Chest (Patterson Bros.)........000 3 $44 5 60) 190 

$9 


iJ) 
D2 
> 


~ 
S 
S 








70—Case of Mathematical Instruments. .... 18} 55 
71 —Case of Mathematical Instruments. .... $15 22) 
72—Gold Pen, Sil. Case, E.( Warren &Spadone) & 11} 33 
73—Gold Pen and Silver Co ase, F. (do. do.). $550) 34) 42 
74—Ladies’ Gold Pen and Rubber Case (do.) $600)| 15) 45 

75—Charles Pratt's Astral Oil (1can, 5 Gal.) $4 90 9; 8 
76—Bar ometer (Woodruff's Mercur ial). 18; 58 
77—Barometer (Woodruf’s Merenrial).. 22; 5 





TS —Buckeye Mowing Machine, No.‘ 5 
79—Patent Cylinder Plow,(R. H. Aten “& Co. )gi8 00|| 27] 90 
> 0 
























80— Collins & Co.s Cast Cast-Steel Plow. 38) 120 
81—Hand Critivator and Weeder (Comstock) § 7) 54 
82—Pump and Sprinkler (Page’s).. ee 13; 37 
83—Family Scales (Fairbanks & Co.). 21' 70 
84—RBuilding Blocks (Crandall)......... 6) 20 
85—Pocket Lanterns, One Dozen... ........ aC 17! 54 
86—New American Cyclopedia (Appleton’s) $8 96 | 325 
87— Worcester’s Great Illustrated Dictionary $10 18, 58 
S88—Any Back Volume Agriculturist —) $1 | 20 
89—Any Two Back Volumes — do. [=z $3 29 
90, Any Three do. do. do. }S2 $ 13, 38 
91—Any Four do. do. do. Los 15; 47 
92—. Any Five do. do. * do. |=3 & 17, 54 
—(Fach add'l Vol. at same rate) {Oo 
93—Thirteen Vols. XVI. to XXVIII. J __$22%5|| 33. 108 
94—Any Back Volume Agriculturist | . $2 50)| 24 
Q95—Any Tivo Back Volumes do. lz $5 00 36 
98--Any Three do. do. do. | s> $7 50) 16 48 
Q97—Any Four do. do do. $35 2810 00)! 18 60 
98—Any Five do. do, do, | S=%$12 50); 21) “1 
—(Each add'l Vol.at samevatey 1% 5 
99—Thirteen Vols. XVI.to XXVIII. J _ $3250) 45) 137 
100—A $10 Library (Your Choice)..) = ;$10 00) 18 58 
401 — ph : Library do. ‘ SZS15 00)) 24) 85 
102 Library do. sa 820 31| 166 
35 Library do. § 2825 00) 38 125 
Library do. SQ &39 44. 144 
Library do. $35 00:; 50) 102 
Library do. SSK10 00) 56) 177 
Library do. RS $15 00) 62) 192 
Library do. ZES5IO 00) 68) 207 
109—A 860 Library do. PSRH 00!) 80) 27 
WO—A S75 Library = = s$75 00 | 100) 282 
Lane —A S100 Library <2100 00 | 125, 360 
112—A Choice of Good pine (See Terms below).\! .. ) .. 


CE Lvery Premium article is new and of the very best 
manufacture. No charge is made for packing or boxing 
any article inour Premium List. The thirty-nine Premiums, 
Nos. 29 (0 33, 56 (0 59, 70 to 74, and 88 ta 
112 énclusive, will each be delivered FREE of wl charges, 
by mail or express (at the Post-office or express office nearest 
recipient), to any place in the United States or Territories. 
—The other articles cost the recipient only the freight after 
leaving the manufactory of each, by any conveyance specified. 

















SPECIAL NOTES. 


Read and carefully Note the fol- 
lowing Items: (q@) All subscribers sent by one person 
count, though from one or a dozen different Post-offices. 
But. ..(0) State with each name or list of names sent, 
that itis fora premium....(c) Send the names as fast as 
obtained, that the subscribers may begin to receive the 
You can have any time, from one to 
(d) Send the exact 


paper at once. 
four months, to fill up your list.... 
money with each list of names, so that there may be 
no confusion of money accounts....(@) Old and new 
subscribers all count in premium clubs, but a portion, 
at least, should be new names; it is partly to get these 
that we offer premiums to canvassers. N.B.—The extra 
copy to clubs of ten or twenty is not given where pre- 
mium articles are called for....(/) Specimen Numbers, 
Cards, and Show-bills, will be supplied free as needed by 
canvassers, but they should be used carefully and econom- 
ically, as they are very costly....(g) Remit money 
in Checks on New York Banks or Bankers, payable to 
order of Orange Judd & Co., or send Post-office Money 
Orders. If neither of them is obtainable, Register 
Money Letters, affixing stamps both for the postage and 
registry; put in the money and seal the letter in the pres- 
ence of the Postmaster, and take his receipt for it. 
Money sent in any of the above ways is at our risk, 


Description of Premiums, 
Every Premium is described in the October Agricul- 
turist,and alsoina Special Sheet, which will 


be sent free te every one desiring it. We have room 


here for the following only : 


No. 84. — Crandall’s Improved 
Building Blocks furnish a most attractive amuse- 
ment for children. They are very simple in construction, 
will stand years of children’s handling without. breaking, 
and give renewed pleasure daily. Churches, Dwellings, 
Barns, Mills, Fences, Furniture, etc., in almost endless 
variety, can be built with them, and the structures re- 
main so firmas tobe carried about. For developing the 
ingenuity and taste of children they are unequaled. The 
Biocks are put up in neat boxes, accompanied by a 
large hand-bill giving various designs of buildings. This 
is one of the most successful toys ever invented. 


Nos. 88 to 93.—Volumes of the 
American Agriculturist (Unbound). — These 
amount to a large and valuable Library on all matters 
pertaining to the Farm, Garden, and Household, and con- 
tain more varied information on these subjects than can 
be obtained in books costing three times as much. The 
price of the volumes is $1.50 each, at the Office, or $1.75 
if sent by mail,as they must be post-paid.——They are 
profusely Mlustrated, the Engravings used in them having 
alone cost about $35,000. Those obtaining premiums for 
less than twelve volumes can select any volumes desired, 
from XVI. to XXVIII., inclusive. For ordinary use, the 
sets of numbers unbound will answer auite well. 


Nos. 94 to 99.—Bound Volumes of 
the Agriculturist.—These are the same as Nos. 88 
to 93 above, but are neatly dound in uniform style, and 
cost us more for binding and postage. Sent post-paid. 


Nos. 100 to 111.—Good Libraries. 
—In these premiums, we offer a choice of Books for 
the Farm, Garden, and Household. The per- 
son entitled to any one of the premiums 100 to 111 may 
select any books desired from the list of our books 
published monthly, (see another page), to the amount of 
the premiums, and the hooks will be forwarded, Post or 
Express paid. $25 or $50 worth of books pertaining to 
the farm will give the boys new ideas, set them to think- 
ing and observing, and thus enable them to make their 
heads help their hands. Any good book will, in the 
end, be of far more value to a youth than to have an ex- 
tra acre of land on coming to manhood. The thinking, 
reasoning, observing man, will certainly make more off 
from 49 acres than he would off from 50 acres without the 
mental ability which reading will give him. (2 Let 
the Farmers of a neighborhood unite their efforts and 
get an agricultural Library for general use. 


No. 112.—General Book Premium. 
Any one sending 25 or more names may select Books 
from our published list to the amount of 10 cents for 
each subscriber sent at $1; or 30 cents for each name 
sent at $1.20 cach; or 60 cents for each name at $1.50. 
This offer is only for clubs of 2% or more. The books 
wil be sent by mail or express, prepaid through by us, 
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Commercial Matters—Market Prices. 


-_--e — 


The following condensed, comprehensive tables, care- 
fully prepared specially for the American Agvéiculturist, 
show at a giance the transactions for the month ending 
Dec. 14, 1869, and for the corresponding month last year. 
1. TRANSACTIONS AT THK NEW YORK MARKETS, 
Receipts. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Tye. Barley, Oats, 


24 days this m'th.519.000 3,173,000 729,000%56,509 1,558,000 2,147,000 
29 days /asé mi’th 471,000 3,763,000 1,656,000 35,000 8: 53,000 1,645,000 


SALEs. Flour. Wheat, Corn. Rye. Barley. Outs, 
24 days this m’th.336,000 3,018,000 1,609,000 47,009 763,000 1,656,500 
29 days /ast m’th.312,500 3,811,000 1,955,000 38,500 551,000 1,537,000 


2. Comparison with same period at this time last year. 








Recerprs. Fiour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
24 days 1869..... 519,000 3,173,090 729,000 56,500 1,558,000 2,147,000 
26 days 1508..... 428,000 3,297,099 988,500 241,000 751,000 2,366,000 
Sars. Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats, 
24 days 1869... ..336,000 3,018,000 1,609,000 47,000 763,090 1.656500 





£289,000 1,786,000 1,639,000 201,000 268,000 a0) ,000 
1 fo Dee. 11 


26 days 1868. 
3. Exports from New York, Jan. 















Flour. Wheat. Corn. Rye. Barley. Oats. 
Sree 1,451 64 17,661, 647 1, 616,891 142,542 46,594 48,465 
| SS 67,977 5,585,844 5,785,037 153,093 ——— $2,537 
4. Stock of grain in store at New York: 

Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats, Malt. 

bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush. 

3,810,562 $33,909 59,043 285,906 1,386,591 
1,616,030 693, ‘033 31,7 Si 281,531 

918,272 445,068 34,467 

745,121 33 56,05 

654,262 2538 5,78 

71,418 


323, 2,966 
637,877 Oat 107546 ‘383 








. 1,056,018 394,156 107,502 17,684 67 
1,684,633 1,080, 769 163,003 48.281 1, 178, 10 H 
1,990,416 1, 301,167 211,880 81,616 2,000,457 50,095 
< 708,609 1407, 616 225,182 91,584 9'390,529 58.034 
— 1s ER 524,172 1,509,233 263,260 54,710 2,864,354 236,001 
1868. 
| ae BAT AL 2 00. 819 287 101 342,921 3,044,591 99,526 
A SR 1,831 037 2,773, 309 123,248 371,055 2,082,798 23,691 
5. Receipts at tide-water at Albany to Nov. 30th: 
Flour, Wheat, Corn, Rye, Barley, Oats. 
bbls. bush. bush. bush. bush. bush, 
1869. ...521,300 18,028,800 7,038,800 9,300 4,831,500 


251,469 3,15 
13,759,900 16,810,500 818,900 3,5 
7,054,000 14,582,400 735,200 


CURRENT WHOLESALE Prices. 






9600 11,646,600 
3,400 6,376,100 





1868. . . .440,900 
1867... .33i,100 


2,02 


Noy. 15. Dec. 11. 
PRICE OF GOLD . 126% 122% 
Friovur—Super to Extra St: tte $5 00 @ 6 45 440 @615 
Snper to Extra Southern. 5 90 560 @10 00 
DEBE, WY OMNUET cc coscccccccecs 5 25 @ 9 50 
PEMETR GONGRCC, .. .....000c0000 50 @ 750 


@ 
@ 
«@ 


Superfine Western...... 
fee F rier. Be oes 






Li 
All binds - Red and Amber, 


ie 


> 
tat et et SS 





Corn— Yellow ........... et 08 @ 114 
Mixed ceeds ican 98 hi @1 12% 
Oars— Western .. eee n as §2 2 @ 4 
eee 65 624%@ G4} 
Pogue 1 @119° 102 @115 
Gs cease cccs..o5e. 1 O18 105 @ 130 
Hay—Bale # 100 %......... as 65 @ 110 7 @115 
Sraaw, Fi00D................ 6 @ 105 7 @110 
Corron— Middlings, ® h.... 3 @ BY Bye@ BK 
Horps—Crop of 1869. #™ ..... 155 @ 28 1 @ ®B 
FrRratTuers —Live Geese, toll 1b 8 @ 8% § @ % 
SEED—Clover, # h 122 @ 128 12%@ 13X% 
Timothy, # bushel. . i 3S @ 400 37 @400 
Flax, # bushel............ _ 235 @24 235 @ 240 
Svear—Brown, #M ........ 10%@ 13% 10K%@Q 12% 
Morassxs, Cuba, # gal 3 @ 46 30 @ 48 
Corrre— Rio,(Gold, in bond) 8Ke@ 12% 84@ 12% 
Tonacco, Kentucky, &c.. # 9%@ 17 9°@ 17 
Seed Leaf, # D.. 2@ rR @ D 
Woot—Domestic Fleece, # b. 45 @ 60 44am 60 
Domestic, pulled, ® ® 32 47 
California, wnwashed,. : 33 


TALLOW, ® Bb su’ 
OUL-CakE—#® ton 





PorK—Mess, # barrel 29 7: 

Prime, ®# barrel... atin 23 

Brer—Plain mess......... 3 

Lamp, in tres. & barrels, ® bb. 

tg gh estern, om betas « 20 @ 3% ” @ 3 
State, # b alien 30 @ 5D 83 @ 46 
CHERSE.. ... . 10 @ 18 10 @ iM 
Brans—# bushel. 200 @350 210 @349 


Pras—Canada. in bond, #@ bu. 





13 @14 105 @1410 
Eaeos—Fresh. # dozen ie 53 @ HW am 45 
Pouurry —Fowls & Chickens 6 @ 7 12 @ 17 
Turkeys, #f...... 20 @ 2 tft @ BW 
Geese, # Pair .. ..... Peek me Fe, 17 @300 
POTATOES, New ae 123 @20 10 @223 
APPLES—® barrel. --- 2530 @5 00 250 «450 
Sweet Por he gg #@ bbl. — @ - 300 @5 00 
Turnips—#@ bbl............... 100 @150 1% @17 
CannaGEs—® 100 pListnsins — @ — 5) @ 650 
Ontons—® bbI.. 200 @3i5 450 @ 650 
CucumBEerRs—® 100 > @100 —- @— 
GRAPES—@ D............ oad 122 @ 3 5@ 2 
Broom-corn—® b.. —-@ - 12 @ 16 





Gold has been as low as 121, but rallied to 1233; 
closing at 121%. Breadstuffs have been arriving freely, 
more so than during any preceding month of the season, 
and prices have been further depressed, influenced in 
part, by the decline in gold. At the reduced figures, there 
has been a restricted business transacted. Export buyers 
have been purchasing Icss freely. There has been a mod- 
erate home trade movement. Some speculative inquiry 
has been noted for low grades of Flour, spring and amber 
winter Wheat, mixed Corn, and Barley. The general 
market has shown a little more steadiness toward the 
close, but has been without remarkable animation...... 
Cotton has been more sought after, and, on the whole, 
firmer. The available supply here has been quite limited. 


» .+««.. Wool has been in slack request at drooping rates, 








The auction sale of the 9th inst. was not very suc- 
cessful, though the prices realized were up to a fair aver- 
age of the open market rates for grades, similar to those 
offered at auction...... Tobacco has been quite dull, at 
about former quotations...... Provisions have been in 
moderate demand at irregular figures Hay has been 
held with more firmness, since the closing of river and 
canal navigation, but has been quict...... Seeds have 
been quoted stronger in price, but have been slow of sale. 
Sheewe Hops have attracted less attention, and prices have 
favored buyers. 

















New York Live Stock Markets.— 
WEEK ENDING. Beeves. Cows. Calves. —— Swine. Tot'l. 
A | ay 6,180 113 1,300 16,110 56,481 

do. 22d.. 6,073 108 $59 14,695 57,618 
do.. 9th 5,592 933 63,083 
DBC. s<cicd 6th 5.019 ; 50,804 
do. 3 a 6504 58,106 
Total in 5 Week 8... 2983 81. "508 286,092 





do. for prev. 4 Weeks 31; s60 173,218 82,965 295,084 






















‘alves, Sheep. Sivine. 
Average per Week 1,015 33,829 16,541 
do. do. last Month..... 020 48 ; 20,741 
do. do. pren’s Month... 17,338 
Average per Week, 1868 18,809 
do. do, do. 1867. 215 20,605 
do. do, do. 1866. 20'000 13,000 
do. do. do. 1865, 16,091 11,023 
do. do, do. 1864, 1,5 15.315 12.636 
Total in 1868 1,466 Sunil 1,413,479 978,061 
Total i } 8,369 69,911 1,174,154 1,102,643 
Total 4.885 62.420 1,040,000 612 2,000 
Total GAGL Ti7,99L 836,733 i 
Total i 7,603 T5,62L 782,462 660,207 


There has been a constant decline in the supply of 
beef cattle since our last report. Instead of an over- 
stocked market, we have alight and lively one. Prices 
have not advanced from week to week, as many drovers 
anticipated, and much of the stock was bought too high 
to allow the owners to realize a large profit. The quality 
of the stock has much improved for the last two months, 
and now it presents a fair average. Leaving out a large 
proportion of Texan stock, the average quality would 
be called good. The Jean Texan cattle are far too plenty, 
and sell at too low a figure to place the average price 
high enough to be an indication of the value of good 
Ohio and Illinois Steers. Butchers still complain of dull 
trade, and are desirous of buying in small lots only, and 
of the best. Good fat bullocks sell quickly, at a little ad- 
vance on last month's prices, while thin, bony Texans 
fall alittle below. Below is the list of prices, average 
price, and figures at which the largest lots were sold. 


Nov. 14, ranged 94%@ ct Av. 13¥c. Large salesi8%@ 144 
do. 2d do. 8 @l6\%e. do. ile. do. do. 13 @ 15 
do. 29th do. 8S @l16%e. do. 14e. do. do. 13 @ 15 
Dec. 6th do. 9 @lic. do. 144%e. do. do. 18%@ 15% 
do. 13th do. 9 @ lize. do. 144¢. do. do. 13%@ 1514 


There has been quite a quantity of dressed beef and 
mutton brought from Chicago and sold in our market. 
The freight on dressed beef is much less than for the 
same alive, and it sold cheap, the owner getting from 
7@9e. per pound by the quarter or side. This fact, to- 
gether with an abundance of cheap poultry, had its in- 
fluence on the market price of livestock, so that really 
the advance is not so much as the diminished supply 
would indicate. We place the advance at about 4c. per 
pound, since our last report, on good grades, and none 
on medium or poor cattle.... Wilelh Cows,—The de- 
mand has been quite lively in this department, and better 
prices are paid for fresh cows. The light run of beef ena 
bled city milkmen to sell their dry cows for nearly 
enough money to purchase fresh ones. The very best of 
each market sold for $100 each, and upwards, including 
the calf. Good cows range from $85@$95; medium, 
$65@$S0, and poor ones all the way down to $40 cach. 

. Veal Calves have been less plenty, and prices are 
fair. Fresh, young calves, if fat, sell quickly; but if 
poor, and have been kept long from the cow, much less 
is offered for them. ‘* Hog-dressed” calves have come in 
quite plenty during the cold weather, and influenced the 
Fat calves are scarce, and go quickly 
Common, 10c@lic. Grass-fed, 


market somewhat. 
at 12144ce@13c. per pound. 


from 4c.@6c., live weight. ‘* Hog-dressed”’ sell from 
8c.@18c., according to quality and condition... Sheep. 
—We notice but little change in the market. Both sheep 


and lambs are plenty, and, we ought to add, poor. What 
our butchers want are large, fat sheep, and we wish our 
farmers would learn this and send good mutton sheep to 
market. A sheep that weighs 120@150 pounds will sell 
a great deal more quickly at T¢.@8c. per pound than one 
that only weighs 60 pounds will at 4c.; and a difference 
of $5 or $6 upon a shcepis something. Prices for the 


past month range from—Extras, 64¢c.@74c.; Medium, 
5c.@6c., and poor at 4c. or less per pound....Swine.— 


There has been an advance in price since our Jast report 
of about 14¢.@%ce. per pound. The trade has been quite 


lively, and supply good. The quantity of ‘‘ Western- 
dressed”? has been quite enongh for the demand, and 


sell for from 13¢c.@13'4c. City and ‘ Up-River dressed” 
bring 13%c.@15c.per th. Live hogs sell for 10c.@11c.per hb. 
——- — <r Omen eC 
Nurserymen and Seedsmen.—aA list 
of the principal dealers in all kinds of horticultural stock 


will be found in the Horticuitural Annual for 1870. 











containing a great variety of Items, 
good Ilints and Suggestions which wwe 
type and condensed form, for 


including many 
throw énto smaller 
want of space elsewhere, 
Postage 12 Cents a Wear in Ad. 
;Yanece.—The postage on the American Agriculturist 
anywhere in the United States and Territories, paid in 
‘advance, is 8 cents a quarter, 12 cents a year. If not paid 
in advance, twice these rates may be charged. 


Hiow to Remit :—Checks on New 
York Banks or Bankers ave best for Jarce sums; 
made payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co, 


Post-Office Money Orders may be obtain- 
ed at nearly every county seat, in all the cities, and in 
ynany of the large towns. We consider them perfectly 
safe, and the best means of remitting fifty dolJars or less, 
as thousands have been sent to us eéfhout any loss, 


Registered Letters, under the new 
‘system, which went into effect Oct. 1, 1868, are a very 
safe means of sending small sums of money where P. O, 
Money Orders cannot be easily obtained. Observe, the 
| Registry fee, as well as postage, must be paid in stamps at 
,the office where the letter is mailed, or it will be liable 
_to be sent to the Dead Letter Office. Buy and affix the 
stamps both for postage and regisiry, put in the money, and 
‘seal the letter in the presence of the postmaster, and take his 
receipt for it. Letters thus sent to us are at our risk, 

Clabs can at any time be increased by remitting 
for each addition the price paid by the original members, 
if the subscriptions all date at the same starting point. 
The back numbers will, of course, be sent to added names, 

Khe **Peach Grub Man,’?--L. E. K. 
of St. Joseph, Michigan, says of the ‘* Peach grub man ;”” 
“He has been around here selling a private plan for 
keeping grubs out of peach trees, which seems nothing 
more nor less than banking up the carth around the col- 
lar of the tree ten or twelve inches high in June and leav- 
ing it there until freezing weatber in the fall. Yet simple 
as it may appear, it would seem by his subscription list 
that he has carried off a considerable amount of money 
from these parts. The dose was administered at various 
prices, varying from 8 to 20 dollars according to the num- 
ber of trees owned by the victim. The same plan has 
long been in use I believe by some of our good cultiva- 
tors. Now it strikes me that it is bad enough to have our 
trees injured by the grubs themselves without having 
them attacked by a human vampire, who has filched the 
experience of others and then bartered it as his own for 
gold or greenbacks.”’ L. E. K, evidently takes the papers, 
and is not to be caught. 





Sundry Humbugs.—We arc obliged to 
begin this year with a continuation of the same work 
that has cost so much time, investigation, and annoy- 
ance for many years past, viz., the exposures of the 
operations of the swindlers who prey upon the simple 
and unsuspecting, and very often upon intelligent people. 
Farmers, as a class, are subject to the attacks of these 
thieving operators, because, being honest themselves and 
accustomed to deal honestly with each other, they more 
naturally trust to the representations of others outside 
their own circle. We have abundant reason to know 
that the warnings and explanations of the American 
Agriculturist have saved many millions of dollars to its 
readers, and through them, to a multitude of others. 
Yet there is so large a class who do not yet read this 





paper, or come within the influence of those who do, 
that the swindlers still find their operations remunera- 
tive, though greatly less so than they would if this jour- 
nal could be bought off or frightened off—a thing very 
often attempted. Unwilling to advertise or give notoriety 
to these partics, or to give them the credit of pretending 
to justify their operations, we never publish any accounts 
of their various law suits commenced against us, though 
they are frequent. We should fear we were not do- 
ing our whole duty to our readers if there were not more 
or less suits pending against us by those whom we have 
daguerreotyped in these columns. It would be unfor- 
tunate should this class ever come to speak well of us. 
ase To our new readers let us say that the names and 
Post-Office address of nearly every man having a settled 
residence in this country, and also of most unmarried 
young men and women, including multitudes of boys and 
girls from 10 years old upward, have been obtained by 
various partics, in one way and another. These names 
are kept on lists, from which copies are purchased by 
the swindling operators—often under false pretences, as 





| that they wish to send out specimen copies of news- 
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papers, or advertisements of good new articles. We 
have been offered large sums simply to let names be 
copicd from our mail books, ostensibly for legitimate 
business purposes. (Of course we have never allowed a 
single name thus to go out, under any circumstances. 
Even our old business letters, when no longer needed, 
are so thoroughly “hashed” in a cutting-box that no 
names can ever be deciphered.) The above explanation 
will diminish the wonder so often expressed as to “* how 
did the swindlers get my name?” They get it from some 
one of these “lists” that have been gathered by those 
who make a business of this very thing...... Several large 
bundles of recent letters before us refer to parties shown 
up during the past four months, such as Wogan & Co., 
Noyes & Co., J. M. Blake & Co., Gumbridge & Co., Kohl 
& Co., Sayre & Co., Todd & Co., Harris & Co., Andrews, 
Michelin & Co., etc. Any one receiving circulars from 
these are referred to our previous numbers...... Wogan 
& Co., like many others of their ilk, “caught a 
Tartar’ in Mr. Jas. Gayler, special U. S. Mail agent, and 
editor of The Mail, who is doing excellent service in pros- 
ecuting the harpies, and interfering with their use of 
the mails. Large numbers of letters recently sent to 
Wogan & Co. will go back to the foolish writers through 
the Dead-letter Office, to which they have been con- 
signed, thanks to Mr. Gayler. Calvin Willis is boarded at 
the public expense (in State’s prison), besides being fined, 
for sending indecent publications. That boarding-house 
will have several new patrons soon, if justice be done. 
rade David M. Clinton’s ‘Great Dollar Sale” at 234 Broad- 
way we vainly hunfed for from cellar to attic. The inev- 
itable Todd was found to be getting the letters for that 
name, That game has been stopped....... W. II. Clement 
& Co., No. — Canal street, and Porter & Co., Jauncey 
Court, are after the money of those who are inclined to 
deal in counterfeit money, with their ‘“‘fac-similes ”’ (ttle 
photographs) of U. S. Treasury notes, greenbacks and 
currency, put up in boxes of rubbish...... Lotz & Co., No. 
— Broadway, and J. P.Waters & Co., on Broadway, are 
in the same line—the same as Gumbridge, Wogan, Blake, 
etc .....G. W. Harris & Co., have a crafty dodge. They 
pretend to be ‘‘ Receivers,”’ trying to settle up the affairs 
of Wiggins, Bradford & Co., and to have $200 Gold 
Watches to deliver to those who pay them 5 per cent 
($10.00) for expenses. Sundry merchants and others of 
this city tell us they have had remittances of them, sums 
of $10 each, from country correspondents, wishing them 
to get and forward the said $200 watches—a certain 
proof that the green-horns and trusting people are not all 
dead yet...... “Music Boxes” are offered by sundry 
parties in Liberty street and elsewhere through circulars. 
They put in engravings of genuine boxes, and offer them, 
apparently, for $2 to $5 each; but when they get your 
money they send you a little mouth organ worth a dime 
or so, on which you can play as many “tunes” as you 
know how...... Our space is full,and we must wait until 
next paper for further reports. 





Water Rams.—‘ W. W.” of Howard Co., 
Md., writes: “‘[ have a spring of excellent water about 
one hundred yards from my dwelling and thirty feet lower 
discharging between 30 and 40 gallons per minute and 
having in a descent of 60 fect a fall of about 10 or 12 fect. 
Under such circumstances would you advise the use of a 
Ram for conveying this water to my dwelling? Would it 
(the Ram) be likely to get out of order ?’—In this case a 
water Ram would be just the thing to keep a cistern fill- 
ed with water in the attic of the house, and the overflow 
would make a fountain in the garden. We know a 
case where aram has been running steadily 20 years, need- 
ing occasional repairs, which rarely required a plumber. 





Small Fruits in 1869.—See a full re- 
port, by A. 8. Fuller, in the Horticultural Annual, 


The American Agricultural An- 
nual for 1870 (152 pages, 12mo).—This little volume, 
like its predecessors, is a farmer’s hand-book, which, be- 
sides containing a complete Almanac and Calendar of 
operations fer every month, reviews briefly the past 
year, notices the important inventions respecting agri- 
culture, contains lists of the agricultural and kindred 
papers of North America, of agricultural books pub- 
lished within the year, of the chartered agricultural 
schools of the United States, ete. One of the most im- 
portant and useful features of this Annual is a Farmer's 
Directory, giving the names and addresses of nearly 1,000 
individuals or firms in the United States and Canada, 
manufacturers or dealers in Agricultural Implements of 
various sorts, Seeds and Fertilizers, and Breeders of im- 
proved stock from Horses to Trout. Besides this, the fol- 
lowing subjects are discussed at some length, and many 
of the articles are beautifully illustrated with original 
engravings: Adobe Houses; Potatoes worth Raising, by 
D. Hexamer ; Care of Hen and Chickens ; Root Crops and 
their Culture, by Joseph Harris; Dry Earth in the Barn; 





Characteristics of different Breeds of Stock ; Progress in 
Fish Culture; Fish as Farm Stock, by Wm. Clift; Eng- 
lish Agricultural Implements; Progress of Invention 
as affecting the Dairy business; Notes on Veterinary 
Subjects; Coéperation in Swine Breeding, by Dr. Calvin 
Cutter; Experience in Steaming Fodder for Cows, by 8. 
M. & D. Wells. Published by Orange Judd & Co., in 
cloth and paper, price 75 and 50 cents. 





Death of B. D. Walsh.-—-Mr. Walsh has 
long been known as an active Entomologist and most of 
the Agricultural journals in the country have been en- 
riched by his contributions. Of late he has been the 
State Entomologist of Illinois and one of the editors of 
the American Entomologist both of which places he filled 
with marked industry and vigor. Mr. W. was an English- 
man by birth, but came to this country early in life and 
settled in Illinois. THis death, at the age of 62, was the 
result of an injury received while walking*on a railroad 
track and occurred on the 18th of Noy. last. 


The New Apples and Pears are de- 
scribed and figured in the Horticultural Annual for 1870. 





Seed Peas,.-—-One of our large seedsmen has 
sold allhis stock of old sced peas to a dealer in ** Pure 
Java Coffee.”” This is good news for buyers of seed peas. 
The drinkers of coffee may draw their own conclusions. 





Report of the Department of Agri- 
culture for 1868,—This volume reaches us 
just as the paper goes to press and we are able to doa 
little more than to acknowledge its receipt. Upon run- 
ning it over we finda conspicuous absence of articles 
spun out against space by obscure penny-a-line writers. 
Besides, the reports of the Commissioner and _ his assist- 
ants, there are papers upon Grape culture, Culture of the 
Peanut, the Potato, Osage Hedges, Esparto Grass, Niin of 
Yucatan, Bee Keeping, Silk Culture and many others. 
While commending the general appearance of the volume, 
we must advise the Department or the Printing Bureau 
to get a new proof reader, as its use of capital letters is 
against all accepted rules, and a blemish to the work. 








Dicentra and Dielytra,—J. L. Mock, 
Pelatuma, Cal. We have stated, we cannot tell how 
many times, that the word ‘‘ Dielytra’’ came into use 
through a misprint of Dicentra, the botanical name for 
Bleeding Heart. Florists-will probably call it Dielytra 
until the present generation dies out. 





Our Circulation in the SOUTH is 
rapidly extending, and is now threefold greater in the 
Gulf States than it was before the war. We shall try to 
meet the wants of all sections, and we solicit hints and 
suggestions from the South. An intelligent gentleman 
from Louisiana called upon us recently, to propose hav- 
ing a special edition of this Journal for the Southern 
States, prepared by substituting, for a part of the paper, 
articles designed only for those States, but after looking 
carefully through several numbers, he could find nothing 
to be spared, and nothing that would not be useful to 
that section of the country. 


Peaches and Cherries.—f. R. Elliott 
describes and figures the new ones that have appeared in 
the Horticultural Annual for 1869. 





a 

Special Premium.--Fhe Elegant 
Picture * Dandelion Time.” By Mrs. Litiy 
M. Spencer.—The name of Mrs. Spencer has become 
familiar throughout the country. Though of a poetic 
imagination, and the author of many paintings which 
comprise classical and allegorical subjects, she is best 
known for her pictures of domestic life. The publishers 
of the American Agriculturist have purchased of her the 
beautiful painting called “* Dandelion Time,” and having 
issued it as a chromo, it is now offered by them for sale, 
But in response to requests from many who desire to se- 
cure the picture without paying money for it, we have 
consented to offer it as a special premium for subscribers. 
In this elegant picture, three children, of whom the 
youngest is a plump, rosy babe, and a huge Newfound- 
land doz which they have decked with a dandelion 
wreath, are represented out at play upon the green grass. 
The scene is full of happy life and cannot fail to delight 
both old and young. The picture would prove an orna- 
ment in any home, and be a most beautiful and accept- 
able present to make toa friend. It is 13 by 18 inches in 
size, and mounted on linen will be sent by mail, in a tube 
with all materials and directions for stretching. Price, 
post-paid $6.00. We will send it in this form, for 10 sib- 
scribers at $1.50 each or 30 at $1 each. The price of this 
picture in aneat black-walnut frame, gilt band, is $9. 
For 15 subscribers at $1.50 each, or 45 at $1 each, we will 
send it in this style by express, carefully boxed, the re- 
ceiver to pay express charges. See advertisement on p. 33, 





The Cover.—Aside from the illustrations 
upon the inside of the paper, we have cach month given 
upon the cover a carefully engraved picture in the 
center, with neat corner pieces, cach month. The en- 
graving presented upon the cover of the present month 
is interesting on two accounts. It shows the style of 
plow and team in use in Germany, and it is from an oil 
painting, executed by a lady over %0 years of age, and 
sent to this country as a present to her little grandchild, 


4 
Good Premiums in abundance, and of 


real value, are offered by the Publishers, and they are 
coming to be more and more appreciated. It is quite an 
easy matter for any one to secure a good article with but 
a little effort. Look over pages and 5. 

Study the Advertising Columns,— 
We often take up a daily or weekly newspaper and care- 
fully read all the Advertisements through, and never do 
this without getting some useful information. One 
learns what business is being done, and how it is done— 
what is for sale, and by whom. Our business columns 
are of especial value, because of the care taken to ex- 
clude all advertisements from parties not believed to be 
honest. We mean to advertise for no parties who have 
not both the ability and intention to do all they prom. 
ise. Inorder to please advertisers, we repeat the request 
that those sending orders, or for circulars, etc., to our 
patrons, will mention ewhere the advertisements were 
seen. We also like to have advertisers thus get some 
idea of the large number of intelligent and enterprising 
people they find among our readers, 





New Flowers.—Notes on new flowering 
and ornamental plants, with beautiful engravings, in the 
Horticultural Annual for 1870. 





The Cylinder Plow.—‘C. T. M.,” Beu- 
lah, Miss. The Cylinder Plow so well spoken of in 1861, 
is sti]l manufactured and is as good as ever, probably 
much better than it was then. 





To Advertisers.—Please send in business 
notices early. It takes a good deal of time to print our 
immense edition carefully, with its numerous engrav- 
ings, which are necessarily worked with slow speed. 
Please remember that our rules require good evidence of 
responsibility and reliability from advertisers unknown 
to the editors personally, or by good reputation. No 
‘*Patent Medicines,” or advertisements deceptive in 
form or matter can be received at any price. By living 
up to this rule we shall make our business columns 
doubly valuable to the reader, and to the advertisers who 


brvers 


are admitted. The fact of their notices appearing here © 


is thus a recommendatien. With this fact in view, 
and our immense circulation, we are glad to know, and 
to be assured by our oldest patrons, that our terms, high 
as they may seem, are really the lowest in the country. 





Hawk and Owl! Traps.—Abe Harrison 
of York, Ill., writes : ‘* To catch Hawks or Owls, take a 
pole 20 feet long, to be set a short distance from the house 
or barn or on the poultry house. Split the top so as to 
admit the base of a common steel trap, which should be 
made fast. When both trap and pole are set you may 
be sure of game of some kind. These birds naturally 
light on high objects such as dead branches of trees or 
tops of stacks, and one should use judgment about the 
place where he puts the traps. An open field, near the 
chicken yard, is probably best. 





Leacothoe racemosa,.—Rev. J. H. 
Brakeley writes: ‘‘I noticed in your September number, 
in an article on the Leucothoé racemosa, a request for the 
common name of this beautiful plant. In visiting Dr. 
Trowbridge, of Tom’s River, N. J., a few weeks since, 
he pointed out this plant to me as the favorite food of a 
caterpillar of considerable size, which had destroyed 
some of their cranberry vines. He called it Ai-calf. I 
recognized it at once as the Andromeda racemosa of my 
early botanical days. The Doctor had observed the moth 
depositing the eggs, and had noticed that the young larvee 
would not attack the cranberry vines until they had first 
destroyed all the foliage of the Kél-calf 

Early Rose Potato.—The Most Yet. 
—Mr. Cornelius Simon, of Bloom, Ohio, says: ‘*I took 
just one lb. of Early Rose, (four tubers), and cut them in 
pieces, (about 50), one eye to each piece, and put them 
in a box tosprout about the 1st of May. Transplanted the 
sprouts (about 269) between the 1st of June and the 4th 
of July, ina rich sandy soil in rows twe feet apart, putting 
one sprout every foot in the rows, and produced by actual 
weight, 7511bs. of good and large potatoes. The largest 
potato weighed two Ibs, seven oz. From the best hill I 
got six ]bs. four oz. From a piece of ground 16x18 feet, 
I dug 285 Ibs. ; at the rate of about 760. bushels per acre. 
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Money at Six Per Cent. — An Iowa 
farmer writes us: ‘‘Isee money quoted in your city as 
being in good supply at 6 per cent. I want to lift a 
mortgage on my farm of $1,000, on which Iam paying 10 
per cent, the current rate here. I send you my note for 
that amount at 8 per cent, payable in one and two years. 
I am responsible, having a farm of 160 acres, worth $40 
an acre, and no debts but the above.”—Money is fre- 
quently abundant “on call” at 6 per cent, and often 
lower; but in ail these cases it must be fully secured by 
collaterals that can be sold at once for cash, if the loaned 
money is not promptly returned on any day that it is 
called for, and small loans seldom lie, on an average, over 
three or four days. A broker having $50,000 or $100,000 
on hand Saturday, will often loan it over Sunday at 3 to6 
per centif Government Bonds or other securities are left 
inits place. The best short time (60 to 90 days) double 
name or endorsed notes, sell at rates to bring double the 
interest of call Joans; while unendorsed notes of men 
worth their tens and scores of thousands of dollars, run- 
ning two to six months, are sold at rates that will make 
them yield 15 to 20 per cent interest. The banks, being 
limited by law to 7 per cent, lend money on well en- 
dorsed notes, of three months or less, to their customers 
who constantly have balances deposited with them. Our 
Western friends, who so often send to us to borrow some 
of this cheap money for them, will thus see that for notes 
running beyond three months, the rates are quite as dear 
in New York as anywhere else. People keep their money 
moving here, and only lend temporary balances at low 
rates, on call, with cash collaterals as security. Cer- 
tain Government and State Bonds are taken and held at 
lower rates of interest, because they always bring cash 
when wanted, or can be used as collaterals. 


Large Wield of Small Grains.— 
Daniel Witter, Esq., of Denver, Colorado, sends us a 
statement of T. G. Anderson, the owner of the acre of oats 
to which the prize of the Colorado Agricultural Society 
was awarded. Common black oats were sown broadcast, 
being simply worked in with a 7-toothed cultivator. The 
ground was not eyen plowed, and the yield was ninety 
bushels, sworn to. He sends also a statement of the 
crop of wheat which did not take the premium. Sixty- 
five and one-half bushels of ** Arnautka*’ wheat were 
raised upon one acre. This variety is hard and flinty, 
and not being considered worthy to compete with 
better kinds, no premium was given for the crop. 





Single or Double Lines in Plow- 
img.—L. N. Hager, of Nevada, writes: “This thing 
of single lines on a farm team is a humbug. I have tried 
single, double, and side lines, with heads tied together, 
and have settled down to using double lines altogether 
except when using four or more mules or horses in one 
team. The jockey stick on a high spirited horse isa 
nuisance; and noman can do good harrowing with a 
single line and a contrary horse on the off-side. As to: 
right or left-handed plows, it is six of one and half a 
dozen of the other.” 

More about Chess.—J. K. Hiner, Ander- 
son Co., Kas., positively asserts that when heads of wheat 
are bent down and covered with hay, or other material 
having no chess in it, chess will spring from the grain. 
We have no doubt Mr. H. thinks so, but we do not. 





A Horse Saved.—Jas. R. Bruner, Litchfield, 
Ky., writes: ‘In looking over the Sept. ‘ Walks and Talks 
on the Farm,’ I noticed that the writer speaks of a stick in 
a horse’s throat. I read it to my brother, who had a 
mare which he said had had the sore mouth, or sore 
tongue, for nearly three weeks, but he knew not what to 
do forit. I asked him if the description was applicable 
to his mare, and he said that a portion of it was; so he 
went this evening and examined as directed by the 
writer, and found acorn cob, about 1 inch in diameter, 
and 2% inches in length, fast in her mouth, crosswise. 
just behind her teeth, at the root of her tongue. With 
some difficulty he removed the cob, and she probably will 
be well in a very short time. He said that he never 
should have thought of the cause but for this article. 

Corn at 50c; Potatoes at 25c.— 
Levi Clark, St. Joseph, Mo., inquires in regard to the 

_ felative economy of using corn or potatoes for fattening 
hogs—corn being worth 50c. per bushel and potatoes 25c. 
According to an average of the best analyses we can get, 
dry corn contains about 12 per cent of water; potatoes 
% per cent. Corn contains 62 per cent of starch, fat, 
gum and sugar—all digestible and fat-producing; pota- 
toes contain 17 per cent; corn contains about 9 per cent 
of albuminous, commonly called nutritious substances; 
potatoes contain abont 3 per cent. The ratio of albumin- 
ous to fat-producing matter in corn is about 1 to 7; in 


substance of potatoes over the dry substance of corn. A 
legal bushel of potatoes in Missouri is 60 pounds. This 
contains only 15 pounds of dry substance, the rest (75 per 
cent) is water. A bushel of shelled corn in Missouri is 
56 Ibs., of which over 49 Ibs. is dry substance, nearly 
7 lbs. of naturally dry corn being water. At the prices 
above given, and according to the analyses consulted, one 
buys for the same money in the shape of corn 3% Ibs. 
of nutriment and 17% Ibs. of fat-producing matter; in 
the shape of potatoes, 24% lbs. of the one and 12% Ibs. 
of the other. To make them equally economical for feed 
when corn is worth 50c. per bushel of 56 Ibs., potatoes 
should sell for no more than 1%c., and probably less, 
judging by their analyses. However, the best analytical 
results are not a perfectly sure guide, though they do not 
lead us far astray. The digestive powers of different 
animals vary greatly, and the form in which nutriment 
is presented is important, and this makes a difference in 
value which can only be ascertained by patient experi- 
mental research. Thus, cooked potatoes present the 
nutriment in a more digestible form than uncooked corn, 
and ground corn is more digestible than raw potatoes. 





Sign Your Name.— At the commence- 
ment of a new volume, when we have many new read- 
ers, itis necessary to repeat the request that all letters 
should contain the writer’s signature. No one is under 
any obligation to notice an anonymous letter, and with 
our correspondence it is frequently to the disadvantage 
of the writer if the name is not signed. We do not take 
up space in the paper to publish answers which are of 
interest to only one person. We have several inquiries 
which we should willingly answer by mail had the writer 
seen fit to give his name; as it is, they must go into the 
waste basket. Some one in Missouri sent a lot of green- 
house plants for name; the reply interested him alone, 
but as he withheld his name, we did nothing about them. 
As we have not space to print nearly all that we should 
like to, matters of private interest must give place to 
such as are likely to be useful toa number of readers. 





Fruit in MWichigan.—s. J. Fowler, Hills- 
dale, says: **Grape growing has just begun in this vi- 
cinity, and it promises entire success. My vines—a 
dozen varieties—have all made a vigorous growth during 
the past season. Three-year-old Delawares, Coucords, 
and Hartfords, have borne abundantly, with no signs of 
any disease about the vines or fruit. Rogers’ No. 15 and 
Dianas grew rampantly, but bore only straggling clusters 
of good fruit. Rogers’ No. 4 yielded compact clusters of 
excellent grapes. The success of the Iona is yet a little 
questionable. The fruit is of first quality, and abundant 
upon old vines, but young vines are not very hardy. The 
Kittatinny is the choicest blackberry yet raised here. 





Hard on the *“Farmers’ Club.°’—The 
talkers at the N. Y. Farmers’ Club have been bewail- 
ing the loss to the country of a million of bushels of 
corn, which they imagine to have been due to the advo- 
cacy by some of the members of shallow plowing. The 
deep plowers pitched into the shallow ones, and told 
them how very wrong and wicked they had been to 
preach shallow plowing, and cause the loss of so much 
corn in the Southern States. The American Farmer, 
Baltimore, Md., irreverently says that the corn was lost 
by the drouth, and not by shallow plowing, and that 
‘*the people who are supposed to have suffered especially 
by the drought, have not let up their plows the ninety- 
ninth part of a hair for any influence the Club has had 
upon them. They know very little, and care much less 
abont the utterances of the notional gentlemen who hold 
forth at their weekly meeting.” 

Pium on the Peach.—‘‘J. T. 8.” Hannibal, 
Mo. The plum has sometimes been worked on the peach, 





and on sandy soils the trees have succeeded, but the pro- 
cess is not one that is to be commended as the results are 
uncertain. We do not advise working any trees on ‘** small 
pieces of the root.” It is generally condemned by good 
cultivators. 

Influence of the Stock upon the 
Graft,—Mr. H. Conklin, Morristown (no State), grafted 
two choke pear trees with cions from the Beurré Bosc 
all from the same tree. One of the grafted trees pro- 
duces regular Beurré Bosc pears, and the other, fruit of 
different shape and unfit to eat. The drawings of the 
two fruits sent are quite unlike. 


Cauliflower Seed.—sS. N. Blakeley, Glen- 
wood, N. Y. Cauliflower seed requires more care than 
private growers like to give it, and it is safer to buy of 
those who make a business of raising it. The seed is 
sown late, and the partly grown plants are set in a roofed 
pit or frame, where they are protected until spring, when 





potatoes abont 1 to 6, giving the advantage to the dry 





they are set out, come into flower and produce seed. 








SPECIAL TO EDITORS 


OF OUR ‘ 


EXCHANGES. 


We send herewith, your Exchange copy of the 
American Agriculturist for January, in advance, 
This is the first number of the current Annual Vol- 
ume (29th. ) 


Many Editors have asked us to send out prepared 
notices, because, quite frequently, they have not 
time to look through the paper and make up judi- 
cious items. Wetherefore often forward proofs of 
such paragraphs as we think are truthful, and are al- 
ways pleased to have them used editorially. We are 
also quite anxious to reciprocate in sgme way, but 
with an Exchange list of about 1,800, it is impos- 
sible to ‘reciprocate in kind,” and the best we can 
do is to ask those who print these editorial notices 
to call for extra copies of this paper for themselves, 
or friends, or patrons. Asa general thing we are 
quite willing to leave the proper adjustment of the 
‘‘eonsideration”? to our favoring cotemporaries, 
and hence we say: ‘‘ Please insert editorially the 
paragraph below, if agreeable, and order from us, 
to any address, an extra copy, or more, of the Agri- 
culturist, to the end of the next year.” O. J. & CO. 


We shall be especially obliged by an Editorial announce- 
ment of our first number of the New Volume, in the follow- 


ing or similar notice. 


“For the Farm, Garden,and Hou see” 


hold.—We can confidently recommend all our read- 
ers to promptly provide themselves with the Ameré- 
can Agriculturist for 1870. We have received the first 
number of the 29th Annual Volume, and find it filled 


with a large amount of exceedingly practical, useful in- . 


formation, not only on every subject pertaining to soil 
culture, including the Garden, the Lawn, and Flower 
bed, and the care of the little plots of the City and Vil- 
lage homestead, but also for the Housekeeper, and the 
Children. Many exgellent engravings, both beautiful and 
instructive, give additional interest to every number. 
Taken altogether. the American Agriculturist is one of 
the most beautiful and valuable journals in the world, 
adapted equally to City, Village, and Country, while it is 
a marvel of Cheapness, owing to its unprecedented cir- 
culation, which divides the cost of preparation among so 
many, that a great deal can be given to each. Terms, 
$1.50 a year; four copies $5, or ten copies for $12. It is 
richly worth all it costs and more. Orange Judd & Co., 
Publishers, 245 Broadway, New York. 
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Please Speak of the German Edi- 
tion.—Some of our readers may not know that an 
edition of this paper has long been printed in the German 
language. It contains the engravings and principal ar- 
ticles of the English edition, and, in addition, a special 
Department, edited by Hon. Frederick Miinch, a practi- 
cal cultivator of Missouri. Though this German paper 
has a far greater circulation than any other similar 
journal, there are tens of thousands of new comers from 
Germany who would doubtless be profited by its perusal. 
The terms are the same as for the English edition, and 
clubs may contain names for either or both editions. 


Notices of Books Received. 


German Handwriting, F. Ain. N. Y.: E. Steiger. 

Manual of the German Language, by W. Grauert. N. Y.: 
E. Steiger. 

Elements of Astronomy, vy Elias Loomis, L.L.D. N. 
Y.: Harper & Brothers. 8vo., pp. 224. $2. 

The Philosophy of Teaching. The Teacher, the Pupil, 
and the School, by Nathaniel Sands. N.Y.: Harpers. 

Handbook of Chemistry for School and Home Use, by 
W. J. Rolfe and W. J. Gillet. Boston: Woolworth, 
Ainsworth & Co., who also publish 

Handbook of Natural Philosophy. By the same authors, 
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Trees and Rabbits. — A. 8S. Proctor, 
Peoria Co., Ill., sends the following, which, though not 
altogether new, is worth repeating at this time: ‘Cut 
straight corn-stalks, long enough to reach higher than 
the rabbits can; stick them into the ground around the 
tree, and tie the top with twine. The protection is per- 
fect; it never fails. This plan is very expeditious, and 
costs nothing but a little labor and twine.” 





Wisconsin Horticultural Society. 
—The Annual Meeting will be held at Madisen, on the 
first Tuesday in February, and continue for two days. 
The Secretary, O. S. Willey, sets a good example to other 
secretaries of such societies. We reccived his an- 
nouncement of the meeting in December, and extract 
from it the following: ‘‘ First, we don’t want any one to 
say he did not have a timely notice. Second, we want 
every body to know that there is a Wisconsin State Hor- 
ticulturai Society, and that its members, and all interest- 
ed in fruit growing, either as a luxury or profession, are 
invited to be present and participate in its discussions, 
or at least to add their mite by way of encouragement by 
their presence. Third, we want any one who has raised 
any fruit, and still has it on hand, to have this timely 
notice, that they may have some of their fruit still farther 
kept, and send or bring such samples as will add a share 
of interest to the occasion,” etc. 





Wedging.—An article upon Hedges for the 
West, by our Iowa contributor is unavoidably put over to 
another month. It is by a practical hedge-grower and 
will answer several who have inquiried about hedges. 

juropean Larch.—Most nurseries keep 
these in moderate supply. Those who have seedlings in 
quantity should advertise. 

The Kittatinny.—This Blackberry seems 
to do splendidly in Iowa, to judge from a photograph of 
a cluster sent by B. Larned of Eddysville. 





@ pisam.—G. D. Cramer and others. We have 
no evidence that opium has yet been made in this coun- 
try. An extract of the poppy plant, a very different thing, 
was exhibited as opium. This was subjected to analysis, 
and found variable, and of poor quality. The opium ex- 
citement started in Vermont, and its apparent object was 
the sale of directions for poppy culture. If any one can 
furnish us reliable information upon the subject we shall 
be glad to receive it. Opium is not, as many suppose, to 
be made by pressing the juice from the poppy and evap- 
orating it. It is the dried milky juice which exudes 
when the unripe seed-vessel of the poppy is carefully scari- 
fied. In India cach head only yields about two grains, 
and we doubt if at the present prices of labor and our 
uncertain climate it can be made to pay. It is, however, 
a good field for experiments, and we would like to hear 
of something more reliable than the newspaper accounts 
heretofore published. 

Fine Grapes.—Wm. Hamilton,Gardener for 
Wm. Hoyt, Stamford, Conn., has been very successful with 
his vinery. The cluster he sent us attracted much atten- 
tion and—we are sorry to say it--proved too much for 
some fingers. 





Peaches.— W. L. S.” Currituck Uo., N. C. 
It is customary to plow the orchard after the fruit is 
gathered and cultivate it as long as weeds grow. We do 
not see how it can affect the starting in the spring. A 
mulch put on after the ground is frozen, might retard the 
buds somewhat, but not much. The buds being exposed 
to the influence of spring will be apt to start without 
much reference to the condition of the soil. 

Vines in an Orchard.--J. B. asks if we 
would advise planting grape vines or raspberries in a 
peach orchard where the trees are 15 feet apart each way. 
—Decidedly not. Annual hoed crops may be grown and 
the breadth given to them diminished until the third year, 
after which they should be stopped and all the ground 
given up to the trees. Grape vines will be well estab- 
lished about the time the orchard comes into full bearing, 
aud cach will be in the way of the other. 





Rabbits, Mice and Trees.—Dr. M’Can- 
nell, Adams Co. O., finds that a mixture of asafcetida 
and soap, painted upon the bark of trees, will preserve 
them from the attacks of rabbits and mice. Will the 
Doctor kindly give us the prescription, as he has for- 
gotten to say what proportions he has found best, or the 
form in which the asafcetida is used. 





Swindling the Nurserymen,—A well- 
known dealer writes: “ Last spring, a man in Ohio is- 
sued circulars stating he wished to purchase a certain 











amount of small fruit stock, as he was going into the 
berry businees. He sent these circulars through the 
country, asking nurserymen to bid for filling the pro- 
posals, reserving to himself the right to accept all or any 
part of the bid. In time an answer came, stating, ‘ Your 
proposal has been accepted for a certain amount of stock, 
to be forwarded to S . and to draw on the First 
National Bank of that place for the amount of bill.’ All 
that any one got was a protest from the bank, with costs. 
I understand he is doing the same this fall, only in other 
places.” We hope that our friend did not purchase his 
experience at too high a price. Hereafter, he will ask for 
references of those who order and are unknown to him. 








Smoking Plants.—‘F.C.S8.,’’ Boston. 
The length of time a plant should be smoked will depend 
upon the density of the smoke. In half an hour the lice, 
if not dead, will generally be so stupefied that they will 
loose their hold, and may be shaken off. 





Dwarf June Berry.—Dr. M’C. This 
variety came from the West, and we look for information 
concerning it from that quarter. We, as well as others, 
have the plant on trial, but it has not yet fruited. 





Watering and Manure Water.— 
“R. J. H.” writes: ‘*‘How is a person who has never 
had experience to teach him to know what amount a 
moderate quantity of water is, or what is a moderate 
quantity of manure water ?”—The want of “‘ experience” 
is just our correspondent’s trouble, and which he can, 
with a little patience, overcome. Dust and mud are the 
two extreme conditions to which the carth in flower pots 
can be brought, and both, with rare exceptions, must be 
avoided. <A rapidly growing plant will require an 
amount of water that would ruin a slow growing or a 
dormant one. Now, no written rules will instruct one 
just how much water to give a particular plant. The best 
way is to experiment. More plants are killed by over- 
watering than by drying up, and it is better for the 
health of the plant that the soil should get dryish occa- 
sionally. As to manure water, use liquid cow manure, 
diluted so that the water is slightly colored; apply this 
once a week, and if the plants seem to do well under it, 
use it twice a week, making it a little stronger if the 
plants appear to demand it....Fuchsias, except a few 
winter-flowering ones, are better stored in the cellar 
for the winter, as they are generally poor parlor plants. 





Am Erratic Grass.—Daniel Noble, Shair- 
ano Co., Wis., sends specimens of Timothy in which the 
palets, or envelopes of the flower, are developed as smal! 
leaves about halfan inch long. We have seen the same 
condition in this grass several times before. 





The New York Fruit=-Growers’ 
Club.—We were informed by an officer of this Club that 
it had become mortified at its inability to pay its premi- 
ums, and had committed haré-kari, and made an announce- 
ment to that effect. It seems that it was only cut in two, 
and like a polyp, its separated parts are struggling into 
individual existence. Nine men and one woman met at 
the rooms of the American Institute and made an attempt 
to organize. As all could not be chairmen at once, this 
portion—which represents the head, as it contains what- 
ever of brains there was in the concern—adjourned to a 
more favorable season. The tail end has since shown 
signs of vitality and has called itself—of all things—the 
‘‘ Horticultural Socicty of New York.’ Well, there is 
something ina name. We do not observe that any one 
ever suspected of horticultural knowledge is identified 
with the movement—but the name looks well in print. 





Tike ‘** Mexican Everbearing”’ 
Strawberry.—The Michigan Farmer quoted us tri- 
umphantly as endorsing the claims of this variety to be 
new. We gave its statement the positive denial it de- 
served, whereupon it follows with a column, the purport 
of which is, that our: pin’on is not worth anything either 
way. The Farmer mistakes greatly if it thinks to draw 
us into a controversy with it. Abuse will not help the 
strawberry nor will it hurt us; and the editor of that 
paper may feel just as badlyas hechooses. The question 
which interests the public is this—Is the ** Mexican Ever- 
bearing’ Strawberry worth growing? To which we 
answer, if the old Red Alpine is worth growing, that is, 
for we are unable to sce the difference. The inability to 
see the difference between the ‘‘ Mexican” and the Red 
Alpine may be stupidity or it may be an Eastern preju- 
dice, for both these charges are made against those who 
think them as alike as two white beans. For ourselves, we 
consider the Alpine and the ** Mexican,”’ be they alike or 
different, as not worth growing. The fruit is small, soft, 
pasty, and without the flavor we are accustomed to asso- 
ciate with the strawberry, and have no doubt that nine 
out of ten who should plant either would be sadly disap- 


pointed. There are a few who like a fruit of this kind 





and theywill find it in the so-called ‘“Mexican.” The names 
of some persons whom we highly esteem are quoted as 
stating that the ‘‘ Mexican” isadistinct variety. Neither 
of these have ever grown the two sorts together. We 
know them well enough to be sure, that should they find 
upon trial that the ‘‘ Mexican” is not a new variety, they 
will frankly say so, and should our experience with the 
two side by side, show the plants in any respect different, 
we shall admit that our present opinion is not well found- 
ed. Mr. B. Hathaway of Little Prairie Ronde, Mich., 
publishes in the Michigan Farmer and elsewhere the 
most positive testimony as to the identity of the two 
sorts. Mr. H. grew the “Mexican” and an Alpine, which 
he had cultivated for many years, side by side. He says, 
“And carefully comparing in size, form, flavor or fruits, 
and in habit of productiveness, there has been no appre- 
ciable difference. Had I not set them myself-I could not 
tell themapart.” The testimony of so well-known a fruit 
grower as Mr. Hathaway is worthy the consideration of 
the Michigan Farmer. The Farmer says: ‘* Why did not 
the editors of the Agriculturist and the Rural New Yorker 
in the convention respond to the remarks of Mr. Meehan? 
or why not call the attention of Mr. Elliott or Dr. Warden 
to the identity of the two varieties? Simply because 
they dare not!’ If that conundrum was not answered 
by its propounder we should say that the only reason we 
did not do these things—we can’t answer for our friend 
Bragdon—was the perhaps insufficient one, that at the 
time we were some 30 miles away....Since the foregoing 
was in type, we notice that Mr. B. Hathaway has written 
to the Country Gentleman an article giving his ex- 
perience with the ‘‘Mexican.”’ He states that he has 
the ‘‘ Mexican” and the Alpine planted together, and 
that he will give any one $500 who will at any time of the 
year pick out the plants of the ‘‘ Mexican.” Here isa 
chance for the Michigan Farmer. 


Norway Spruce Hedge.—"G. H. F.,” 
Montgomery Co., Pa. The Norway Spruce can ,be kept 
at any desired size by clipping. Cut a young hedge in 
October, to secure a strong growth, and when the hedge 
is once well established, prune the young growth in June, 
and trim again in October to bring it to the desired shape. 





Bark Louse.—A. P. Lark, Millersburgh, 
Pa., sends a twig covered more thickly than we ever be- 
fore saw with Harris’ Bark Louse. Mr. L. says that the 
whole tree is covered with them, from root totop, and 
that they even were on the fruit. On this point we have 
a letter from D. A, Norris, Greenville, Conn.: ‘In the 
spring of 1868 I purchased a house and lot; there were 
about a dozen pear trees on the lot, and one of them (the 
Duchesse) was badly infested with scale lice. The former 
owner of the place had been trying for a number of years 
to get rid of the pests, but conld not succeed, and I de- 
cided to cut the tree down. I had some painters af“work 
on my house about the first of June, and I thought I 
would try an experiment; so I took a paint keg and 
brush and painted that tree from stem to stern (asa 
sailor would say), covering the leaf-buds and everything 
else with a thick coat of white paint, lead and oil, such 
as they were painting the outside of my house with. All 
of my neighbors (and some of them knew very much 
more about trees than I did) said I had killed the tree. 
I told them, ‘better dead than lousy.’ The tree leaved 
out very well, though some buds couldn’t break the crust 
of paint. It made a good growth of wood, some of the 
shoots growing from twenty-four to thirty inches. What 
is better than that, I could find no lice on them. I 
thought I would say nothing to you about it until I had 
tried it another season. I have watched it closely this 
season, and can find nothing on it that has any resem- 
blance to a louse, and I am well satisfied that I have ex- 
terminated them. Some of my neighbors are troubled 
with them, and they say they ‘shall try the paint next 
season.’ The tree which I painted was seven or eight 
years old, and has never fruited until this year, when it 
bore one pear. Iamin hopes to get a good crop from it 
next year.”"—A tree in the condition of Mr. Lark's is fit 
for no other use than some such heroic experiment as 
here detailed. If it is killed under the treatment, never 
mind, as it should be cut down if it cannot be cured: It 
is likely that linseed oil, without the paint, would do 
as well. We have no doubt that soap, made thin enough 
to work, would have answered as well as the paint, if ap- 
plicd early in June, just before the insects hatch. The 
experiment is interesting as showing how much abuse 
a tree will stand. 





New Wegetables are described by J. J. H. 
Gregory and others in the Horticultural Annual for 1870. 
Treatment of Land for Corn,—‘C. 
Hi. S.” asks the best way to prepare a neglected, white 
clayey soil for corn. He has little manure. It is poor policy 
to winter-fallow for corn usually. Heavy clay lands are 
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however, often benefited by it.—If your white clayey soil 
has a good sod, it would not be best to disturb it until 
spring. If the sod is light, plow it this fall, lapping the 
furrows, and iiming. The frost and lime will work 
through the winter. Haul out manure when the ground 
is frozen, leave it in as large heaps as you can, and spread 
with the fork. At corn-planting time, spread the manure, 
and cross-plow, going perhaps an inch deeper, than you 
plowed in the fall. This is to bring up any lime that 
may have worked down tothe bottom of the furrow.— 
Make all the manure you can. Look out for all sorts of 
wastes of factories, of slaughter-houses (the blood, hair, 
bristles, entrails—everything), the wastes of tanneries, 
etc., dead animals, leached ashes,—all sorts of things 
that you know are good, and that you can have for the 
hauling or for a low price,—and keep your compost heap 
growing all winter. You can cut swamp-grass, haul 
leaves from the woods, and dig muck. Spend as much 
time making manure this winter as you will in plowing, 
planting, hoeing, and harvesting the corn, and you will 
be able to manure the whole ten acres, and your interest 
will be easily paid if corn is worth half $1.25 per bushel. 





Coal Tar Preserving Wooden 
Drains,.—L. M. Hager, of Nevada, is using lumber for 
making underdrains, as tiles cost him three times as 
much as the lumber, and writes to know the best method 
of saturating the lumber with gas tar. We have had no 
experience in the matter. Should be glad to hear from 
those who have. Our opinion is, that the use of coal or 
gas tar for such purposes has been greatly over-rated. It 
is certainly not a water-proof, or even a water-repellant 
substance, but mixes quite readily with water. Under 
not a few conditions coal tar appears to promote decay in 
wood, etc., rather than to check it. There is a good deal 
of condensed wisdom in a short article in the American 
Agricultural Annual for 1869 on this subject. And we 
think a much better application to wooden drains would 
be roofing pitch, dissolved while warm, in the cheap, 
light oils (benzine or naptha). This forms a black var- 
nish, a liquid which would penetrate the pores, and is 
entirely free from pyroligneous acid and other substances 


which are soluble in or have an attraction for water. The 
light oil soon evaporates, leaving the pitch. It is very 
inflammable and must be handled with care. The best 


way to do it would probably be to make a steam-tight 
chest, in which the strips could be placed and covered 
with the black varnish. A partial exhaustion of the air 
would cause the thorough penetration of the liquid into 
the pores of the wood. Soaking a day or two would be 
well, and simple painting with it would doubtless have 
less, but good, effect. 


Clover for Arkansas.—E. G. Collier, 
Ark. We have no doubt white clover would do very 
well with you. Sowed in the fall it Would grow through 
the winter and give abundant pasturage in spring, when 
it would seed itself for the next crop and probably dry 
up and die during the heats of your summer. The seed 
is rather expensive, but if it were evenly distributed, a 
pound to the acre woutd probably make a good stand the 
second spring. Red Clover would probably fail; though 
sown in the early autumn it might make a crop on good 
land, before the hot weather came on the next year. 


What Bull shall I Buy ?—Mr. A. Des- 
endorf, Montgomery Co., N. Y., writes in substance as 
follows: ‘I have a dairy of common cows and wish to 
improve them by crossing with either the Ayrshire or 
Shorthorns. What I wantis an increase in the quantity 
of milk; as I sell the milk toa cheese factory, quality is 
of minor importance to quantity; from which breed 
can I get the most milk? I have about 150 acres of clear- 
ed land, rich, and much of it underdrained that has kept a 
dairy for some twenty years or more and which will keep 
well forty milch cows, four horses and one yoke of cattle, 
and will besides allow of the raising of some young stock. 
—Upon the same land can I keep more or less than forty 
Ayrshires, or more or less than forty Shorthorns? The 
Shorthorns being larger will they consume more food? I 
make my money out of my cows, and have given them 
good feed, extra care, and my exclusive attention. Would 
you then advise me to expend $150 for an Ayrshire, or 
$300 for a Shorthorn, or would you disapprove of such 
improvements, and recommend none but native cows for 
the dairy ?’—To answer the last question first ; we must 
most earnestly recommend the use of a thorough-bred 
buli on all dairy farms. Whether it should be an Ayr- 
shire or a Shorthorn, depends very much on whether the 
dairyman wishes to turn off some fat cows every year to 
the butcher, or whether he intends to keep his cows till 
they are used up.and then sell them for about what they are 
worth for their hides. If he adopts the latter course, we 
should recommend the use of an Ayrshire rather than the 
Shorthorn bull. The Ayrshires have been bred exclu- 
sively for milk, and will probably yield a greater qnan- 
tity for the food consumed than any other breed. 
On the other hand, if he proposes to sell beef as well as 











cheese and butter, we would advocate the use of a Short- 
horn or Devon bull. Provided in all cases that the bull 
be thorough-bred. To carry out the latter system to the 
best advantage, we must adopt a higher order of feeding 
than when the only object is milk. We want cows that 
will eat a large amount of food. This is of the very first 
importance. An animal that will not eat freely should 
be rejected. The Shorthorns are great eaters. If they 
run to milk they give a large quantity ofit. If they have 
a tendency to fatten, they fatten with great rapidity. The 
objection to them as dairy cows is, that you are not sure 
whether they will prove to be great milkers or great 
feeders, or half and half. The remedy is to feed liber- 
ally at all times, and if the cows are good miikers they 
will be very good ones, and if not, they will fatten rapidly, 
and can be disposed of to good advantage as beef. With 
a dairy of forty cows, a dozen or so of the best heifer 
calves should be raised each year, and ten or a dozen 
cows fattened each winter to be sold in the spring, when 
the beef commandsa very high price. We know no reason 
why Mr. D. cannot keep as many good Ayrshires on his 
farm as native cows. But he could not keep toadvantage 
as many Shorthorns. A large Shorthorn cow, if a good 
one, will eat more food than an Ayrshire. The better 
either of them are, the move will they cat. If he keeps 
Shorthorns, on the system proposed, he will not re- 
ceive as much money from the cheese factory as if he 
kept Ayrshires or natives. But it is for him to decide 
whether half a dozen or more fat cows sold every spring 
to the butcher, will not make up for the deficiency. On 
the whole, we would say, if he has high-priced Jand 
and proposes to adopt high farming, take the Shorthorn 
bull; but if he proposes to devote his farm and the 
cows solely to the production of milk, take the Ayrshire. 





New York State Poultry Society. 
—The finest exhibition which had ever beenour pleas- 
ure to witness was made by this Socicty last March. 
Another show was held at the same place, the Empire 
Skating Rink, New York City. This eclipsed the former 
in almost every department, and was a triumph for the 
Society. The great feature of the show was Asiatic 
fowls, and thouch we were sorry to miss some of the 
stock to which the highest honors were awarded last 
spring, and their progeny, yet the display of Buff and 
Partridge Cochins, Light and Dark Brahmas, was mag- 
nificent, both in numbers and quality. The exhibition 
was strong in the French class, the Houdans predomi- 
nating in numbers, and receiving high praises from their 
breeders for hardiness. Creve Ceeurs were in pretty good 
force also, and showed finely for weight; and there were 
fine specimens of La Fleche. Dorkings are avery attractive 
breed to us, especially the Grays, and we wish they were 
more fashionable. The delicacy which they have some- 
times exhibited here is, in great part, due to close breed- 
ing, and certainly their good qualities are enough to make 
it worth while to breed them with an especial view to an 
improvement in constitution. There were many good 
coops of both Gray and White. Spanish made a good 
show also, but the Hamburgh class eclipsed them; and 
for perfection of feather and beauty of form, the prize 
birds are certainly models. The class of Poland and 
other crested breeds was represented by many and good 
coops, but several of the best lacked beauty in not being 
fully feathered, especially in the crests. The season was 
more favorable for a full display of Games than in March, 
and there was a good show. It strikes us, however, that 
there should have been a better show made, and more 
competition. The abuse of this fowl should not condemn 
it—and to any one who can keep but one breed of fowls, 
none offer more attractions than some of the varieties of 
this thorough-bred race. 
feather, style, hardiness, intelligence and gallantry, are 
combined with the useful qualities of being the best of all 
fowls for the table, and second to none as layers, steady 
setters, and good mothers. They can not well be kept 
with other fowls, and the cocks must be kept apart. The 
class of Bantams contained not only geome of the most 
beautiful birds in form and feather in the show, but the 
variety was great. The Turkeys were of commendable 
quality, the Bronze ones having, in general, very good 
size. The winner of the first prize last spring has in- 
creased his avoirdupois to 42 pounds. The fine Crested 
turkey cock, belonging to the Secretary, Mr. Gavit, was 
greatly admired; and if it be found that he will impress 
this beautiful peculiarity upon his progeny, we have a 
right to expect, with confidence, that a new and valuable 
breed will soon be established. The show of Ducks was 
confined, so far as we observed, to the ‘* Rouen,”’ (proper- 
ly, Zoan,) Aylesbury, Cayuga, Wild Mallard, Crested, and 
Wood breeds. The first two breeds being shown in large 
numbers, and of extraordinary size and weight for this 
country. We are glad to mark rapid improvement in 
breeding these uscful birds, and hope it may continue. 
The same may be said of Geese. We have never yet 
bred so fine Toulouse or Bremen geese as we can im- 


port. That department of the show devoted to pet 
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animals was well filled with an interesting collection of 
Ponies and Dogs. There were also Rabbits of several 
breeds, a variety of Cats, and several Decr; a performing 
Dog, and other curious and interesting things. Dr, 
Slack’s Troutdale fish ponds were represented by gey- 
eral huge tanks of trout, a number of hatching boxes, 
with eggs, in which the young trout could be seen, anda 
model of Ainsworth’s breeding race. There were, be- 
sides, on exhibition, choice paintings of domestic and 
wild fowls, and their young, of incubators, of dressed 
capons, of eggs, of various kinds of folding coups, ete. 

The exhibitors were principally from the States of 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and New England, 
though several fine coops came from Ohio. The season 
was @ favorable one for showing fowls in good condition, 
and for keeping them in good health, as very few were 
ick, A severe snow storm, bad traveling, and intensely 
cold weather caused a very meagre attendance, and 
the Society must come out with 4 depleted treasury, 
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Obituary.—Mr, Richard L, Allen. 


—@—— 


A brief note announced that Mr. Allen’s death occurred 
at Stockho’m, Sweden, on Sept. 22. He had been travel 
ing with his family in Europe for nearly a year and a 
half, and was on his way to Russia, intending to pass the 
winter in Southern Europe, Egypt and Palestine. Mr. 
Allen was born October, 1808, in Hampden County, 
Mass., educated at Westfield, in that State, and in early 
manhood engaged in mercantile pursuits in New York. 

Relinquishing this, he entered into literary pursuits and 
the study of law in Baltimore, but was compelled by de- 
clining health to return to active life in 1832. Coming 
into possession of a large tract of woodland on the 
Niagara River, he zealously engaged in clearing the forest 
and bringing the soil into cultivation, and also in breed- 
ing various kinds of improved stock, of which he wasa 
great admirer, and an excellent judge. In 1842, he be- 
came associated with his next eldest brother, Mr. A. B. 
Allen, im establishing the American Agriculturist, and con- 
tinued a close connection with it as contributor, co-editor, 
or publisher, for thirteen years, until its final sale to Mr. 
Judd,who had been ita conducting editor for about three 
years. Mr. Allen was, in this and other ways, one of the 
earliest and most efficient promoters of agricultural im- 
provement in this country. His ‘* American Farm Book,” 
of 325 pages, was, without doubt, the most practical, the 
best arranged, the most useful, and the most able work 
of its kind in that day, if indeed it has been excelled up 


to this time, and its sale has been commensurate with its 


merits. (A new edition, edited by his brother, Hon. L. 
F. Allen, and brought up to the present time, has been 
recently issued.) This was followed by another useful 
and successful volume on the ‘ Diseases of Domestic 
Animals.”’ The circulation of the American Agriculturist 
created a demand for improved implements, which could 
not be supplied by the manufacturing facilities of the 
time, and to mect this want, the two brothers, on Jan. 1st, 
1847, opened an Agricultural Implement Warehouse in 
Water Street, New York, under the name of A. B. Allen 
& Co. To this was soon added extensive Agricultural 
Implement Works in Brooklyn ; both establishments are 
still carried on by R. H. Allen, Esq., a son of the deceased. 

Aside from the subject of agriculture, on which he has 
so ably written, Mr. Allen was a man of various acquire- 
ments. His tastes were those of a student and literary 
man, all his life; though until his gradual withdrawal from 
more active commercial pursuits, his large and continual- 
ly increasing business allowed him little time for their 
indulgence. To a love of history and the belles-lettres, 
he added also that of science and art; and nothwithstand- 
ing a faithful attention to his business duties, he found 
time to keep well up with the best publications of the day. 
He traveled extensively in his own country before em- 
barking for Europe ; and few travelers visit forcign coun- 
tries better prepared to observe with discrimination, and 
enjoy with zest and appreciation, whatever is of social, 
political, economic or historical interest. As a matter of 
course, he viewed with an intelligent and appreciative 
eye, everything relating to agriculture and its kindred sub- 
jects which fell in his way. Mr. Allen was of an uncom- 
monly amiable disposition, with pleasing, winning man- 
ners—ercct and noble in person, active and youthful 
for his years. He was pleasing, intelligent, and instructive 
in conversation ; and in all family and friendly relations, 
loving and beloved. He was a large owner of real estate 
at Manitowoc, Wis., and the local press there speak of 
his acts of unostentatious beneficence, of his liberality 
to the cause of education, to Churches and Sunday 
Schools, and for leniency towards worthy debtors. 
He was, and had been for years, 2 humble, consistent, 
and enlightened Christian: and was an elder in the Pres- 
byterian church for some time previous to his death, as 
his father and more remote ancestors had been before him. 
In the church, in society, and in business, he has left a 
void not easily filled. 
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Bee Notes. —By iM. Quindy. 
Sees 

Apiary for January.—Probably there was never a 
time when a reaily thrifty man, in any business, could find 
absolutely nothing to do; and probably that bee-keeper 
remains to be found who can build high the roaring fire, 
heavily heap the board of good cheer, and abandoning 
himself to the enjoyment of the summer’s garnered fruits, 
say, ‘ Now, at least, has come a time when my charge de- 
mands not even the slightest care.” Remember the 
enemies of bees are abroad, creeping under the snow, 
making for themselves passages, it may be,sinto your 
hives, and may be at this moment taking up their per- 
manent winter residences in the very strongholds of your 
pets. In cold weather, bees gather into as compact a 
mass as possible, even the cells of the combs in the in- 
terior of the cluster are mostly filled. Now, if the hives 
gre outdoors and the weather very cold, the honey in 
one locality is soon consumed, and the bees must reach 
it in other quarters or die. But there is continually aris- 
inz from a mass of bees considerable moisture. Unless 
carried off, it accumulates and freezes on the combs, and 
a bee would die if it moved under such circumstances. 
Even if the moisture escapes by ventilation, and there is 
no passage from one part of the hive to another, except 
around the chilling edges of the combs, the bees will 
often freeze, even with plenty of honey in the hive. 
IIence the necessity, especially where movable frames 
are used, of seeing that there are openings near the 
middle of thecombs. The cross-stick in box-hives gener- 
ally cause holes to be left in building, which will an- 
swer for them. ‘When the weather continues cold for 
three weeks or more ata time, bees outdoors should be 
brought in and thoroughly warmed, so that the frost 
about them will melt and the combs dry. Let it be done 
in a dark room or in the evening. Frequent warm spells 
occur in this latitude (Central N. Y.) which generally 
render this unnecessary. At such time, if the ground is 
bare or the snow covered with a hard crust, bees may 
and ought to fly, but ifa light snow is on the ground use 
every means to prevent it. A bee can alight on an icy 
crust and rise again, but in a soft snow it sinks to die. 
Careful shading helps keep them back. Straw hives 
which present a thick mass of non-conducting material 
are better than wooden ones under such circumstances, 
Avoid all unnecessary disturbance. If the hives are 
covered’with snow, let them alone. They will do well if 
properly cared for to begin with. When there is but 
little snow, sweep away occasionally and clear the air- 
passages of dead bees. Ifa warm day loosens the hives, 





raise them and sweep the bottom boards. Protect from 
cold winds as much as possible. A warm, south-eastern 
exposure is best foran apiary. A correspondent placed 
his hives near together in the fall, and packed straw all 
about them, allowing it to project about 14£inches in front 
from between the hives. This would break the force of 
the wind. This is the monthwhen thousands of weak 
stocks will freeze to death, victims of costly carelessness. 
The presence of honey remote from the cluster will not 
avail them. There should be an inch hole about one- 
third of the distance from the bottom of the front side of 
the hive to the top. This will help if the bottom should 
chance to be closed. Bees flying out might be saved 
sometimes if there is a short passage to the cluster in- 
side without having to crawl through the frosty space 
from the bottom up. The presence of mice may be 
known by their nibblings on the bottom. Trap them; 
poison might be communicated to the honey. Tall hives 
for outdoor wintering are better than low, flat ones; 
they bring bees and honey in the most favorable relative 
positions—honey above, bees below. The beescan reach 
the honey by simply crawling up—very different from 
going from comb to comb; besides, warmth rises from 
the bees and prevents frost from accumulating over them. 
It is objected to such hives that they do not afford the 
requisite space for boxes, Perhaps the best form for the 
box-hive is a medium between the two extremes, say a 
foot square in the clear by 14 inches high. Bees in doors 
must be visited to see that all is right. Keep the trap 
set for vermin. The room must be dark and dry, and the 
temperature always a few degrees above the freezing point. 
Sprinkle lime on the floor, to neutralize any disagreeable 
odor from dead bees. Bees in this latitude do best 
housed ; farther South a little is gained in their earlier 
breeding by leaving them out, a matter of much import- 
ance in the spring. Winter is the time for preparing 
hives and boxes for another year. Remember that 
the longer hives are painted before using, the better. 

Bee-Kecpers’ Convention.—The bee-keepers of 
the West have been holding conventions, and why should 
not we? Every interest must organize or fall behind. We 
need, for the successful prosecution of honey-raising, a 
rapid communication of all that observation and experi- 
ence are every day bringing to light. Newspapers help, 
but they are not sufficient, A thousand points of interest 
and value would be brought out in a convention which 
never would find their way to the newspapers. Many 





observe who but rarely tell what they see though the 
press; but conventions bring out details. There is noth- 
ing like personal intercourse to elicit truth. I would 
suggest the calling of a convention—say in February 
or March—to meet at a convenient point, with a view 
to permanent organization. Let us hear from others. 

Patents,— My uncompromising hostility- to every 
sort of patent hive is known. Iam glad to see resist- 
ance to them anywhere, not because they are always 
worthless, but because, generally speaking, they have 
been one unmitigated swindle. But Ict us have a care 
lest this hostility to patents blind us to real merit. The 
old box-hive, I think, is destined to be superseded by 
movable frames in some form, and new and yaluable de- 
vices may be invented and patented. But as to the bevel 
guide for straight combs, about which so much is said, 
don’t be swindled into paying for the right of using it. 
A friend of mine in St. Lawrence County recently paid 
$25 for what no man would have troubled him for using 
before. The same common sense that makes a good far- 
mer or merchant will usually enable a man to steer clear 
of these humbugs and make bee-keeping a success. 
cr BD 
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It seems to me that the Horse question needs 
to be presented to farmers somewhat different- 
ly from the manner in which most of the ex- 
cellent works on the subject set it forth; for, 
while those who make a special business of 
horse breeding, and even those who raise one 
or two colts a year for sale, are most benefited 
by the instructions contained in these works; 
they are not suited to all the wants of a farmer 
who regards a horse only as a part of the outfit 
of his business, or as a means of recreation,— 
who never sells a horse and would be glad 
never to buy one,—raising such as he wants 
and wearing them out in his own service. 

I like to think of this sort of relationship be- 
tween a farmer and his family, and the horses of 
thefarm. It implies an affectionate fondness for 
the faithful animals which ensures their kind 
and considerate treatment, and the cultivation 
of an interest in them, which is one of the best 
parts of the education of a farmer's children, 
and which will do more than anything else to 
attach them to their homes and to an oceupa- 
tion about which such interests cluster. Oxen— 
good natured dumb beasts though they are— 
are not especially lovable, and they always sug- 
gest the coming butcher; cows are better, but 
they are bought and sold without much regard 
to anything but dollars and cents; while the 
smaller animals and the poultry usually finish 
their career within a year or so. A horse on 
the other hand, which has been raised on the 
farm and ends his days in his breeder’s posses- 
sion, becomes almost a member of the family, 
and may follow its fortunes fora quarter ofa 
century—growing up with the children and con- 
necting himself throughout their lives with their 
most interesting reminiscences of childhood. 

Taking this view of the subject, every farmer 
who isa farmer not alone from necessity, but 
from choice as well, should endeavor to have 
one or more horses that are fully identified 
with his farm as a home. He should raise them 
himself and should never fix a price on them 
for a dealer, nor regard them so much a part of 
his commercial stock, as belonging to the ver- 
manent fixtures of his establishment. 

Shortly after I moved into my present neigh- 
borhood, a few years ago, I hired a neighbor to 
break up a piece of sod for me. His team was 
a pair of oxen witha horse on the lead. <As 
they swung into my barn-yard from a side 
road, my attention was immediately attracted 
by the horse. As I walked towards him with 
an interested look, his owner jumped down out 
of the cart and came forward with a pleased air 
and asked what I thought of him. Ieyed him 





carefully over, wondering how such a horse 
ever came to lead a pair of oxen, for he seemed 
to be in the prime of life and had better points 
than many a thousand-dollar nag that I had 
seen in the city. His legs were fine and free 
from puffing, his ears were thin, well-shaped 
and active, and the whole air of his head was 
perfect. I followed him into the field and watch- 
ed his work. He stepped off in a brisk know- 
ing way, without any fuss, but with a perfect 
business-like gait, tossing his head now and 
then as though indignant at having to keep 
pace with oxen. AsI was in want of a horse, 
I watched him more closely than I should other- 
wise have done, even with his decided attrac- 
tions, and at length sounded my neighbor to 
get his opinion of him. He was loud in his 
praise, and, I began to think, was paving the 
way for a large price. Finally I asked his age 
and was referred to his mouth, when I found to 
my great surprise, that he was a very old horse; 
too old for buying and selling to be thought of. 
However, to carry out the joke, I asked, ‘how 
much will you take for him?” “There ain't 
money enough on this farm to buy that horse,— 
that horse ain’t never ben sold and he ain’t 
agoin’ to be; my father raised that horse from 
a colt and he raised his mother before him. He 
was foalded twenty-eight year ago this month, 
and when the women folks hitches him up to 
go to town, it’s jest all they can do sometimes 
to hold him, now. He was got by a runnin’ 
horse that Buckley’s father’ over here used 
to keep, and them thet’s got his colts don’t want 
nothin’ better. Accordin’ to my my noiion, if 
you want blood any where you want it ona 
farm. That old horse to-day ‘Il tend a third 
more corn ’n any other you can bring, an’ he 
won't never set his foot onto a hill all day long.” 

Only a few days ago as I was riding at a 
brisk gallop along the road, I saw that same 
old horse grazing by the road-side. As I drew 
near he gave a whinny and—head and tail up— 
wheeled around and invited me for & run, 
which my rascal was ready for, and I had fora 
few minutes, hard work to keep him from it. 
Finally, the veteran, disgusted, gave a snort and 
trotted off home like a colt. I have seen him 
going through town (exerting every muscle to 
its utmost, but over-straining nothing) leading 
two yoke of oxen before a load of manure, and 
I have seen him plodding along to mecting on 
Sunday before a carry-all full of children, with 
the air of a steady church-goer, who considered 
even a lively trot improper. In short, he is ex- 
actly the sort of horse that every farmer should 
have—steady, honest, active,cheerful, intelligent, 
and perfectly good tempered, ready for work 
week in and week out, as fit for duty now as 
when he was seven years old, and as reliable 
for all kinds of service then as now. 


This is no ideal animal that I have imagined 
for the entertainment of my readers; but a real 
flesh and blood, chestnut horse, with a white 
stripe in his face, that I see constantly in my 
neighbor’s team. He cost no more to raise and 
he costs no more to keep, than the veriest club- 
footed, “ lunkhead” that spends half his life on 
three legs, and I would rather take my chance 
of getting a full scason’s work out of him the 
coming year than out of any other farm-horse 
that I know. He may die any day, but until 
he does die he will be “ for duty.” He will be 
game to the very end as is the nature of his 
wiry tribe. He is not only a real horse, but he 
is of the type that every farmer may have who 
will go to work in the right way to get it. The 
whole secret is explained in my neighbor's 
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statement that “if we want blood anywhere, we 
want it on the farm.” We hear a great deal now 
about thorough-bred Jerseys and Shorthorns 
and Southdowns, and our Walking and Talking 
friend from whom we learn so much every month 
convinced us that we must at least have thor- 
ough-bred boars. I maintain that the king of 
all the thorough-breds is the thorough-bred 
horse. Iam glad to have pure-bred males for 
every kind of stock from cattle to chickens, but 
the one pure-blooded sire on which I depend 
not only for profit and economy of food and 
work, but for intelligence and kindly disposi- 
tion, and friendship as well, is the thorough- 
bred horse. 

In these “Horse Papers I shall endeavor to 
stem the tide that now sets so strongly in favor 
of fast-trotters (which are well enough in their 
way), and to call the attention of my readers to 
the importance of creating a class of farm horses 
which shall combine as many as possible of the 
most desirable qualities, with speed enough for 
all practical purposes; using as a means there- 
to the Thorough-bred “blood” horse, that is 
the English race-horse. This is beyond com- 
parison the most purely bred domestic animal 
in the world, having, in this country no less 
than in England, a clearly recorded pedigree 
without flaw or defect, running back a hundred 
and forty years, and possessing more strongly 
than any other, the power of transmitting his 
excellent qualities to his progeny. 

Then again, as “the master is halfof the 
horse,” I shall try to set forth the duties which 
the ownership of a fine animal imposes on the 
farmer; and to suggest improvements in our 
modes of treating the faithful friends who 
uncomplainingly do so much for us. 


ed. 
= > 


Tim Bunker on Trout Brooks and a 
Hatching House. 
_—eo—— 

It was one evening in November last year, 
that Mrs. Bunker lifted her gold-bowed spec- 
tacles, laid down the last Agriculturist and 
said: “ Timothy, when did you say Dr. Slasher 
was coming to look at that Trout brook?” 

“T expect him here in the morning, Sally, 
and I want you to do your best on breakfast by 
seven o'clock. Let it be broiled chickens and 
Johnny cake in Hookertown style. The Doc- 
tor lives by eating, and he’ll come hungry.” 

“Must be an extraordinary man to live in 
that way!” said Mrs. Bunker dryly. 

You see the way I came to send for the Doc- 
tor was this. I hold that what is worth doing at 
all, is worth doing well. Dr. Slasher had been 
growing trout some two years, had taken them 
in the egg, hatched them, fed, reared, and sold 
them and knew just how the thing was done. 
Besides he was a well-educated physician and 
had studied into the science of the business. 
If 2 wise man builds a house, he goes to an ar- 
chitect, who makes building his study, for a 
plan. I wanted to make fish ponds, and a 
hatching house, that would turn out trout as 
regularly as a hen-house turns out good broilers 
by the fourth of July. I knew something 
about growing chickens, but I had only read of 
fish raising in books. I had got a trout brook 
and springs, but I did not know certain, whether 
they would answer for this purpose or not. I 
had capital enough, but I did not want to lay 
out three thousand dollars, on my brook,.and 
then find it was in the wrong place. That 
would be a good deal like building a dry dock 
on Hookertown creek. 

It was a sharp frosty morning when the Doc- 








tor knocked at my door. He was a little chunk 
of a fellow with bushy whiskers, dark hair and 
snapping eyes, that could look as far into a pine 
plank as anybody. Mrs. B’s coffee and chick- 
ens were discussed and we started for the brook. 

“Now,” says I, “Doctor, what I want to 
know of you is just this. Will this brook do to 
raise trout in, and if so, where will you make 
the ponds and put up the hatching house ?” 

“T see trout in the brook,” said the Doctor, 
which is a good indication.” 

“ Yes,” said I, “ we have always caught trout 
here, but they may be hatched a good ways up 
stream, where the springs are.” 

“No,” said the doctor, ‘“ Here are the spawn- 
ing beds,” pointing toa long streak of coarse 
gravel in the bed ofthe brook, and the trout are 
now crawling over it, and preparing to deposit 
their eggs, if they have not already done it.” 

Sure enough, there were a dozen trout or 
more, stirring up the gravel with their tails, 
and having a very lively time. 

“ Thirty-eight degrees,” said the Doctor, pull- 
ing the thermometer out of the water. “I 
thought it was colder, for there is ice formed on 
the edge of the brook a half inch thick. You 
must have springs not far above here to keep 
up the temperature ?” 

“Yes the swamp above here is full of springs, 
and one is very large, that smokes like a coal- 
pit in the coldest weather.” 

“That is good,” said the Doctor; “for if this 
water is not warm enough, the spring can be 
easily brought into your hatching house. But 
I think your brook water, if it does not get be- 
low 38° in the coldest weather, will do very 
well. The hatching period of trout eggs in our 
brooks is about 120 days, which indicates the 
average temperature of the water at about 36°. 
In spring water of 50 degrees they will hatch 
in 40 days, but I notice that the trout do not 
lay their eggs in springs, but in the streams be- 
low where the water is much colder, and I 
have thought that colder water would give us 
stronger and better fish.” 

“The brook never freezes up,” I said, “ It 
Was once used to carry a saw-mill, and the 
pond that was made above would never freeze 
over hard enough to bear a team.” 

“ How is it about flooding in thespring fresh- 
ets?” asked the doctor. 

“The basin above is very narrow and the 
brook rises in a swamp about a mile above this. 
Very little water collects in the basin, and I 
have never seen it raised more than a foot 
higher than it is now.” 

“That is worth a heap of money to you,” 
said he. “There are a great many brooks that 
have such floods that they tear away all dams 
that you put upon them. It is impossible to 
use the main stream for this business, and if 
used at all, the water must be diverted into small 
ponds, made at great expense for this purpose. 
Cheap dams with flumes on the main stream 
will be safe enough here, and but one small 
side pond for the small trout will be necessary. 
The old channels of the brook will be better for 
the trout than anything you can make for them. 
The bottom is already lined with stone, and 
they are covered with water plants full of in- 
sects. See the water-cresses grow here Juxuri- 
antly, and wherever that plant thrives, you can 
have trout. How is it about your brook in 
summer? Does it dry up?” 

“Tt always runs a good stream in the dryest 
weather, though not perhaps more than a quar- 
ter as much as you now see.” 

“You have now,” said the Doctor, “at least 





1200 gallons per minute, and a 100 would be 
enough to do a large business. You have a 
stream good enough for the business. The next 
thing is the location of the dams, and flumes,” 

“Why cannot we use these two old dams 
that served the sawemill ?” I asked. 

“Tow much fall is there between them ?” 

“At least 15 feet, and 10 or 12 below.” 

“That will do grandly,” said the Doctor, 
“Use your upper dam to make a reservoir, put 
two dams between, making three ponds 150 
feet long or more. Put your hatching house 
just before the lower dam, and take your water 
for it from the pond above. Then make a 
small, side pond two or three feet higher than 
the first pond, and feed it from pond No. 2, 
Make a sluice-way from this small pond into 
the first for your spawners to go up. Each 
pond must have its flume and screens above 
and below, and be so constructed that you can 
shut off the water at pleasure, and drain the 
ponds. You want to control the trout while 
growing, and be able to capture them at your 
pleasure, to take the eggs or to kill them for 
market. This is easily done, if you put your 
flumes so that you can drain your ponds to the 
bottom.” 

“And what is the whole going to cost?” I 
asked the Doctor solemnly, for the thing began 
to look big. 

“Well,” said the Doctor, “I will contract to 
put you up an establishment here with every- 
thing in working order for $2500, and that is 
much less than it would cost on many brooks. 
But a good part of your work is already done.” 

“That is a big pile of money;” said I, “to put 
into an experiment.” 

“Tt is no more an experiment,” said the Doc- 
tor, “than your raising chickens or pigs. The 
chickens die more or less every spring, but folks 
keep on raising them, and I suppose it pays. 
With right conditions of the water and good at- 
tendance I had much rather undertake to 
raise trout than any domestic animals. They are 
quite sure not to be hurt by the wet or cold.” 

I thought over the Doctor's visit through the 
winter, matured my plans, and in the spring 
broke ground. I have made five dams and 
flumes instead of three, and if the trout works 
succeed as well as they promise I shall put in, 
more. I have visited all the trout-hatching 
houses I could hear of, and taken advantage of 
all their improvements, and made some of my 
own. In all the houses I saw, the hatching 
boxes were put upon the ground, or but a few 
inches above it,and the laborious business of 
examining the eggs and young fish for six 
hours or more daily had to be attended to on 
bended knees, or in a stooping posture. This 
was hard work for nothing. I put the boxes 
three feet above the floor, which makes this 
work easy. Coste’s boxes, in which the 
eggs rest upon glass rods, are a great improye- 
ment upon gravel. They need no boiling, 
they are more easily kept clean, the sediment 
if any remains in the waters falls below the 
eggs, and they are more rapidly examined and 
handled. I made the house very thoroughly, 
laying the walls in cement, and cementing the 
floor so that neither mouse nor rat can get at 
the eggs. The water is passed off from the 
boxes into four-inch tiles beneath the floor, 
and these are kept grated so that muskrats 
and other vermin cannot enter the house. How 
we stocked the ponds, and set the house to 
hatching eggs, I shall have to tell you in an- 
other letter. 


Hookertown, Conn., i 
Dec., 15, 1869. f 


Yours to Command, 
Timotuy BuNKER, Esq. 
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Dominique Fowls. 
a od 

This is an old-fashioned breed, so to speak, 
which is probably quite as widely known and 
has been as well liked as any of the now fash- 
jonable ones which are 
sought after at extraor- 
dinary prices, and bred 
with all the care 
and skill that man can 
apply. The Dominique 
is a breed adapted to 
all uses, and occupies a 
position in this country 
very similar to that 
which the Dorking does 
in England, being, how- 
ever, hardy, and free 
from that deformity of 
the Dorking—the fifth 
toe. The characteristics 
of the Dominiques may 
be briefly stated as fol- 
lows: Good size; apti- 
tude for the table and 
for market; general ex- 
cellence as layers, and 
as winter layers; hardi- 
ness, both as fowls and 
chicks; uniformity of 
style and plumage. The 
hens are good setters 
and mothers. The 
breed is, besides, re- 
markable for the degree 
to which it impresses 
its character upon the 
common fowls. There = 
are several breeders in 
the country who take great pains to maintain 
it in its perfection, and we are gratified to learn 
that in Illinois, and perhaps elsewhere at the 
West, it is held in such esteem that choice 
breeding birds are held at $40 to $50 a trio. 

Both single and rose combs are admissible, 
but should not be found in the same flocks. The 
legs are yellow 
and clean, short 
and strong. At 
present the rose- 
combed variety is 
the favorite, al- 
though in no way 
superior, unless 
better bred. The 
color of the plum- 
age distinguishes 
the Dominiques 
from all other 
fowls with similar 
characteristics of 4 
form. It may be 
described as_ blu- 
ish-gray — each 
feather having a 
light gray ground, 
barred crosswise 
with a dark slaty- 
blue penciling. 
The cocks have a 
proud carriage,full 
neck, and _ saddle 
hackle, and full 
tails, with well-curved sickle feathers. The hens 
are domestic and active. The cocks should at- 
tain a weight of 5 to 7 pounds at eight or nine 
months old, and at full maturity of 6 to 8 
pounds, and hens should weigh 4 to 6 pounds. 
If bred without regard to size, they run down ' 
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to 4 pounds for the cocks, and 3 for the hens. 
This, some otherwise good breeders have al- 
lowed, by breeding too close, or too much for 
brilliancy of color. It deprives the breed of one 
of its chief recommendations—size and quality 





DOMINIQUE FOWLS—PROPERTY OF COL. HENRY HOWLAND, OF CHICAGO. 


as a market fowl—and should not be practiced. 
We should add that a broad back, and full, deep 
breast, with short thighs, set wide apart, and 
well-tucked wings, are essential points. The 
face should be coral-red, the ear-lobes red, and 
wattles of medium size, and not too meaty. 

The fowls, of which we present portraits, were 





The Ferret.—Putorius furor 
——@—— 

This little animal, which will be at once recog- 
nized as belonging to the family of the Minks 
and Weasels, is much better known in Europe 
than in this country. It 
is a native of the Bar- 
bary States in Africa, 
but we believe sustains 
itself in Spain and 
SouthernEurope in free- 
dom. In England, how- 
ever, and wherever the 
winters are cold, if one 
escapes and lives a wild 
life during the summer, 
it either returns to cap- 
tivity, which is often 
voluntarily done, or it 
perishes. Hence there 
is no danger, as some- 
times apprehended, that 
ferrets will run wild and 
become a great nuisance 
in every cold country. 
As is well known, they 
are employed in hunt- 
ing rats and rabbits, in 
which exercise they en- 
ter their burrows. or 
holes and drive them 
out. The hunting ferret 
is invariably muzzled, so 
that he shall not kill the 
rabbit, suck its blood, 
and leave it dead in its 
burrow. The training 
of ferrets for the differ- 
ent uses is a task requir- 
ing no little skill. A ferret must be a good 
fighter, or it will be worsted by a rat, and one 
accustomed to driving rabbits is, it is said, use- 
less for catching rats. Ferrets are kept in close 
boxes, well supplied with wool to keep them 
warm, and are fed on bread and milk and meat. 
They breed readily and acknowledge the care 
of their breeder by 
seldom biting him, 
if properly hand- 
led. Sometimes, 
however, they in- 
flict very severe 
wounds. It is a 
practice of Euro- 
pean breeders to 
cross the ferret 
with the common 
European Polecat 
(Putorius fatidus). 
The progeny is 
larger, darker col- 
ored, and. hardier. 
It is said also that 
similar crosses 
may be made with 
the mink and some 
other members of 
the genus. The 
color of the ferret 
is very light yel- 
lowish, or white 





THE FERRET.—(Putorius furor.) 


bred by Col. Henry Howland, of Chicago, and re- 
ceived the first prize at the N. W. Poultry Asso- 
ciation last February. Col. H. has none to 
sell, and this article is not written to advertise 
anybody’s fowls, but to call attention to this 
excellent, though somewhat neglected breed, 





with red eyes. Our 
engraving repres- 
ents two ferrets of very dis-similar form and size. 
The smaller one is very highly bred and well 
trained. The other, a Polecat Ferret, a famous 
rat-killer. Ferrets are sold by dealers in birds, 
dogs, and other pets, at prices varying with 
the training which the animals have received, 
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Walks and Talks on the Farm—No. 73. 
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Fi-st and last, I have written a good deal on 
the chemistry of manure, For the past week 
we have been engaged in drawing out manure 
from the barn-yard, and I can but wish that 
some one would write an article on the mechan- 
tes of the manure heap. Chemistry tells us how 
to make rich manure and how to preserve it, 
and this is certainly of very great importance. 
But how to handle the manure with the least 
Jabor—how to pile it and turn it, how to load 
it and draw it to the field, and how to unload it 
and spread it, are questions of no less import- 
ance. At the present price of Jabor we may 
make our manure cost us more than it is worth. 

The intelligent farmers of the country should 
direct their thoughts to this subject, and see if 
some means of lessening the labor cannot be 
discovered. It will not do to depend on keep- 
ing up the fertility of our land by plowing under 
clover. That day has passed, never, I hope to 
return. We must keep more stock, and Jearn 
how to make a profit in raising and feeding it. 
The only farmers who have made money the 
past year have been those who have devoted 
more or less attention to the production of 
butter, cheese, pork, becf, or good mutton. To 
raise grain on land worth $100 an acre, to pay 
$2.00 to $3.00 a day for labor in harvesting and 
threshing it; to pay high taxes and high prices 
for every tool and implement and machine that 
we use, and then to pay high rates for freight, 
insurance commissions, and profits on middle- 
men in sending it to New York, and thence 
to Europe, where it is sold at the same price as 
grain raised with labor costing not half what 
we are obliged to pay, is a business that does 
not afford any particularly bright prospect of 
large profits. The red winter wheat is less than 
50s. a quarter in England ($1.50 per bushel in 
gold). Nota pound of American wheat should 
be shipped across the Atlantic. If it were not 
for our strong disposition to rush into anything 
that for the moment promised large profits, to 
the neglect of the steady business of farming, 
we should seldom be obliged to sell our pro- 
ducts ataloss. In the average of the last six- 
teen years, the United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland has imported over 50,000,000 bushels 
of wheat per annum, and she will continue to 
want as much for years to come. She has 
in some way got the impression that the United 
States can furnish a large amount at low rates. 
She should be aisabused of this idea. We have 
a population greater than her own, and it is 
increasing rapidly. We can raise a large 
amount of wheat, provided it will pay. But to 
raise it and sell it at a loss is what she should 
be given to understand we are not willing to do, 
The remedy is in our own hands. No Iegisla- 
tion can help usif we do not heip ourselves. 
When wheat falls below the cost of production, 
we must cither hold it or put it into the pork 
barrel or convert it into beef, wool, mutton or 
butterand cheese. Had we been disposed to do 
this the past autumn, we could have had 50 cents 
a bushel more for our wheat, to the advantage 
of all classes, consumers and producers alike. 

But what has this to do with drawing out ma- 
nure? It has a good deal to do with the labor 
question—and labor affects every operation on 
the farm. How to render labor more efficient is 
the first problem which the American farmer 
has to solye. It worries me to see aman get 
$2.00 for a day’s work, and then spend another 
day, first and last, in getting his money. He 











would have been just as well off if he had 
worked two days at $1.00 a day, and the 
farmer he worked for would have got twice the 
benefit. It is a great loss to farmers and to the 
nation to have men work only eight months in 
the year. It is a great waste of labor to em- 
ploy it in raising 10 or 12 bushels of wheat per 
acre, or 25 or 30 bushels of corn, or 75 or a 100 
bushels of potatoes. Our excuse for raising such 
poor crops is the high price of labor. We waste 
labor because it is high, and it is high because 
we waste it. 





We must employ less labor in the summer 
and autumn, and more in spring and winter. 
In this section, October and November are the 
busiest months in the year. We have apples to 
pick, potatoes to dig, corn to husk, and a va- 
riety of other things to do before winter sets 
in. The days are short, the weather uncertain, 
and much time is necessarily wasted. We must 
plant less land to corn and potatoes. We should 
try to raise as many bushels as we now do, or 
more, but they should be grown on half the 
number %f acres. This can certainly be done. 
The digg.ng of a poor crop of potatoes this fall 
has cost more than half what the potatoes would 
sell for, and so in husking a poor crop of corn. 

We must keep more stock, and this will give 
more work forthe winter months. Let all the 
straw, and especially the corn stalks, be run 
through a cutting machine. This will add to 
the Jabor in the winter, but greatly lessen it 
when we come to handle the manure. The 
saving of food may or may not pay for the 
labor of chaffing the fodder. This is perhaps 
an open question, but there can be little 
doubt that we save the labor twice over before 
the manure gets upon the land. The liquid 
from an animal is of more value than the solids, 
and it is with this that the greatest loss usually 
occurs, Chaffed straw and corn stalks, after 
the animals have eaten what they will of them, 
can be thrown from the mangers and used for 
bedding, and they will absorb much more liquid 
than when used uncut; and we can keep our 
animals dry and comfortable on half the, litter. 
The manure will be more valuable, because 
there is less straw in it, and from having ab- 
sorbed more liquid (not rain), will decompose 
more rapidly, and be sooner in proper condition 
to apply to the land. 

Judging from the manner many farmers treat 
their animals, one would think that the winter 
was the busiest season of the year. The cow 
stables are cleaned out about once a week, and the 
pig-pens when they become so filthy as to be 
unendurable. How many men did any one 
ever see carding a cow? Ido not know how 
it is with others, but I have known my men so 
hurried in winter that they had not time to clean 
out the cow’s manger once a month, or not, in 
fact, until it became the dirtiest part of the stable. 
And does not the pig-trough, to say nothing of 
the pen, often prove that the winter is a very 
busy season on the farm? How about the 
gentle sheep? Are their wants properly and 
promptly attended to? Ihave known men so 
much occupied that the sheep were left to do 
their own foddering. 

It not unfrequently happens that men can be 
had in winter for little more than their board; 
and it is certainly a very short-sighted economy 
to put any work off till spring or summer that 
can be done at this season. Next spring we 
shall draw out manure when the land is soft 
and the manure more than three-fourths water. 
Can we not sometimes draw it out in winter on 
sleighs or on wide stone boats? It is not only 








easier to draw, but far easier to load. Manure 
intended for distant parts of the farm could be 
drawn out in winter and piled in the field. But 
when manure is not used in the spring, but jg 
piled in the yard and then applied to the land 
the next fall, is there nothing we can do jn 
winter that will save Jabor in the spring and 
summer? Look at our barn-yards and see, 
Look at mine; look at yours! The manure 
from the horse-stable is Jeft near the door; that 
from the cows is back of the barn; the sheep 
manure is in the sheds and round the straw- 
stack—and the pig manure, where is that? The 
best half of it has soaked through the planks 
into the ground, and yonder heap of corn-cobs, 
dirt and straw represents the other half. It will 
lie there all winter without fermenting, and 
next spring the man in loading it will spend 
half his time in removing with his foot the corn- 
cobs that stick on the tines of the fork. Instead 
of waiting till spring to mix and pile the ma- 
nure, why not do this work daily during the 
winter? The early spring is a comparatively 
leisure season on many farms, but there is 
enough to be done without having to do work that 
might as well or better be done in winter. If 
such is not the case, your farm is better drained 
than mine. To relieve the pressure of work in 
summer, much can be done now and in spring. 
Whenever we commence to mow my machine 
always wants something done to it, and so with 
the reaper. And is it not often the case with 
rakes, hay-racks, scythes, cradles, ete. ? If not, 
you are a far better manager than Tam. These, 
you say, are little matters. I thank you for 
that excuse. But I cannot accept it. Farm 
life is made up of such little matters, and he is 
the successful farmer who keeps ahead of his 
work and has everything in order. 





But, aside from all this, we can iessen our 
summer’s labor materially by sowing less spring 
crops. We must plow less land and work it 
better. Let the land lie three years in clover 
instead of two, or two instcad of one, as the 
case may be. On heavy land, fallow more and 
plant less corn, At first our aggregate crops 
may be less, but the profits will be greater, and 
in two or three years our labor will be reduced 
one half, and the yield per acre will be doubled. 

It will not be many years before we have 
Chinese laborers by the thousand. But in the 
meantime we can accomplish a great deal more 
with the same labor than we do now. In fact, 
the cities are crowded with able-bodied men 
out of employment. The latter part of Novem- 
ber, when thousands of bushels of potatoes were 
still in the ground, and hundreds of fields of corn 
unhusked in whole or in part, and when men 
would not work for less than $1.75, and women 
for less than $1.25 per day, I was told that when 
a load of coal was taken to a house in the city, 
it would not be halfan hour before a dozen men 
and boys wanted the job of carrying it into the 
cellar. In the country, this winter and next 
spring labor will be abundant, but in the sum- 
mer, and especially in the fall, it will be as 
scarce as ever, unless we change our system of 
farming. This subject ought to be thoroughly 
discussed by the agricultural press the present 
winter. It is possible in this way to bring about 
a concert of action among farmers. We all feel 
that we have been paying too much for Jabor, 
and there will be an almost universal disposi- 
tion to stop all kinds of extra work, But while 
this may lower wages for the time being, it will 
not permanently cure the evil. We want to 
employ more rather than less Jabor on our 
farms, but it must be distributed more evenly 
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through the year. The first step is to employ 
all the men now and in the spring who are will- 
ing to work at reasonable rates, and then to re- 
duce, unflinchingly, the area of our plowed land. 





“This is much easier said than done,” remarks 
the owner of a farm of 150 acres of naturally 
good land that he and hisson and eight months 
hired men, with an occasional day-hand, manages 
to work in such a manner as to secure a tolerable 
living. In fact, he more than intimates that his 
style of farming pays better than mine, a remark 
which, though unpleasantly personal, I would 
rather let pass than undertake to controvert! 

This 150 acres consists of 10 acres of wood- 
Jand, 20 acres of rather wet permanent pasture, 
10 acres of permanent meadow, cutting perhaps 
three-fourths to one ton of hay per acre, and 
about ten acres in orchard, garden, ete. On the 
other hundred acres the crops last year were: 
12 acres corn, 22 bushels per acre, 

€ “ 


8 “ potatoes, 85 - vs 
15 “ ofwheat,13} “ ee as 
15 “  ofbarley, 21 wt ce pie 
~ «“ “ “ 


5 “ ofoats, 58 

15 acres of clover for hay, and afterwards cut 
for secd not yet threshed, one bushel per acre. 

15 acres two-year-old clover and timothy cut 
for hay. 

20 acres three-year-old clover and timothy, 
pastured. 

There is now 15 acres of wheat on the ground, 
after barley, and he proposes to sow 15 acres of 
barley in the spring on the corn and potato 
ground, to be followed with wheat. The twenty 
acres of timothy sod are to be plowed in spring 
and planted with corn. The five acres of oat 
stubble are to be planted with beans, to be fol- 
lowed with wheat. 

He asks how I could better this rotation? I 
have no particular objection to it, except that 
it does not keep the land clean and does not 
produce a single crop, with the exception of the 
oats, that pays expenses. And unless there is a 
change, the Jand will become no richer or cleaner. 
We must have very cheap labor and high prices 
for produce before such crops can be profit- 
able. Now, what I would do would be to divide 
the 20 acres into two fields. Plant one to corn 
this year and pasture the other, planting it to 
corn the year following. Putas much labor on 
the 10 acres in cultivating corn as would have 
been expended on the twenty. The five acres 
of oat stubble, instead of planting beans I would 
summer-fallow for wheat. Although the oats 
were a fair crop, the thistles were so numerous 
that only a portion of the field could be bound 
into sheaves. If planted to beans, a great deal 
of Jabor would be required in hoeing, or else 
the thistles and other weeds would lessen the 
crop one half, and render it a difficult and un- 
pleasant task to pull the beans. In either case, 
there is little chance of the crop paying expenses 
on such land. The fifteen-acre field of two- 
year-old clover sod I would pasture till the first 
weck in June; then plow up five acres and 
drill in beans immediately after the plow. The 
other ten acres I would plow up and summer- 
fallow, and then sow the whole 15 acres to 
wheat in the fall. The 15 acres of corn and po- 
tato land I would sow to barley, and seed it 
down heavily with clover, and give up sowing 
it to wheat next fall, The 15 acres of clover 
mown for hay and seed I would pasture lightly 
till July, and then break it up and give it a good 
“fall-fullowing” and sow it to barley in the 
spring of 1871, and sow it to wheat afterwards, 
seceding it down with clover. You would thus 
have, in 1870, 





15 acres wheat, now on the ground, seeded 

down, 

10 acres of corn, 

5 acres of beans, 
15 acres of barley, seeded down. 
In 1871—10 acres summer-fallowed wheat, 

5 acres wheat after beans, 

15 acres barley after fall-fallow, 

10 acres barley in oats after corn, seed- 

ed down, 

10 acres of corn on old sod. 

“But you are making me plow more instead 
of less.” At any rate you will have less corn to 
hoe and fewer “ nubbins” to pack. The sum- 
mer and fall-fallowing is work that can be done 
with the teams, and if you do it thoroughly it 
will make the land clean and mellow, and you 
may reasonably expect good crops of wheat and 
barley and splendid crops of clover afterwards. 
Raise only what potatoes you want fora year 
or tivo till your land gets clean’and full of clover 
roots. When it is rich enough to produce 200 
bushels per acre, you can plant potatoes with 
considerable profit. 

The increased yield of corn, barley and wheat 
is only one of the benefits resulting from this 
thorough working of the land. It will give us 
splendid crops of clover and rich grass, and this 
will enable us to keep more and better stock. 
Many farmers say it does not pay to keep stock, 
and in point of fact, they are very often in the 
right. Ican hardly see how it pays to keep a 
wether sheep three years and six months, getting 
say $7 for the three fleeces, and then selling him 
for $3. But I think it must be quite as profit- 
able as to keep a steer the same length of time 
and then sell him for $50. Such a steer will eat 
as much as eight or ten Merino sheep. But the 
truth is, we cannot expect to make anything by 
keeping stock of any kind unless we keep it 
well; it must be gaining all the time. Ifwe 
let a machine lie idle all that we lose is the in- 
terest on the money which it cost. But an 
animal cannot be kept idle. It must eat every 
day; andifit gains nothing we lose all the food 
and the interest on the value of the animal ma- 
chine besides. But many farmers not only keep 
them for weeks and months together without 
their gaining anything, but it not unfrequently 
happens that the animals actually decrease in 
weight. It has to live on its own flesh and fat— 
which is certainly a very expensive food. Even 
in the case of well-fed pigs, which store up more 
flesh and fat for the food consumed than any 
other domestic animal; for every pound of flesh 
and fat we get in the animal, they eat about five 
pounds of food. They use four pounds to live 
on and give us one pound. And when we have 
got this one pound, how excessively wasteful it 
is to feed it to the animal and have it worked 
over again; and yet this is precisely what thou- 
sands of farmers are doing to-day with cows, 
sheepand pigs. No wonder that “ keeping stock 
does not pay.” But good stock, fed liberally 
and with care and judgment, will pay better, 
all things considered, than any other branch of 
farming. Good meat brings a good price, and 
is alwaysin demand. It is the “scallawags” 
that are hard to dispose of, and always at a loss 
—a loss to the producer and a loss to the con- 
sumer. Those who buy such meat get little 
besides bones and water. The poor animals 
have had to live on their own fat and their 
nutritious juices, 

The first step in keeping good stock is to 
make the land dry and clean. The next is to 
feed liberally, and this will insure good manure, 
and that in its turn insures good crops. 

It is all very well to say that a “peck of clo- 





ver seed to the acre is the cheapest fertilizer,” 
and that by its free use we can dispense with 
manure. I do not dispute the truth of this prop- 
osition. No one thinks more highly of clover 
than I do. But it only tells half the story. 
Clover makes good food and good manure too, 
An animal will take out the food, convert it 
into valuable products, and leave the manure 
behind. Our aim should be dry, clean land, 
more clover and rich grass, more and better 
stock and more and better manure, 

It cannot be too often repeated, however, that 
the value of manure depends on the food and not 
onthe animals. A raw-boned steer, if it has the 
same food, will make as rich manure as the best 
Shorthorn in the Herd-book; and the drop- 
pings from a Merino sheep living on clover-hay 
and oilcake are just as valuable as those from a 
Cotswold. But this is the point: We cannot 
feed clover-hay and oil-cake to a Merino with 
half the profit that we can to a Cotswold. The 
former is adapted to live on comparatively poor 
food and grow slowly; the Cotswold has been 
bred with especial reference to rapid growth on 
rich food. So when we advocate keeping 
well-bred stock, in order to make rich manure, 
we do so for the simple reason that we cannot 
afford to feed rich food to poor stock, and with- 
out rich food we cannot have rich manure, 


Use of the Plow in Digging Ditches, 
<6 

No ditch-digging machine has yet been in- 
troduced. There are some for which great 
claims are put forth, but we must wait before 
they become common articles upon the farm. 
Meanwhile ditch digging must go on by spade 
and mattock, pick and scoop. We may, how- 
ever, greatly facilitate the operation by employ- 
ing the labor of horses or oxen with plows. 
There are several difficulties to be obviated. 
It is hard to plow a furrow on a sufficiently 
straight line; this may be accomplished by 
stretching a cord and turning over a narrow line 
of sods with a spade, exactly where the ditch 
should be. The cattle will follow this line of 
themselves, when they could hardly be driven 
exactly along a line of stakes, Touse the plow 
economically, one needs a pretty strong force 
of diggers and pickers, and to have them well 
scattered throughout the line plowed. Two 
pairs of oxen make the best team, probably. 
Two furrows are turned out, 12 inches wide, and 
9 inches deep. Then if the sods are cleared 
away, the plow may lift another furrow-slice 
out on each side, but probably it will only 
loosen the dirt and make it easy shoveling. 
This will stir the soil down some 4 to 6 inches, 
and when it is cleared out the ditch will be 13 
to 15 inches deep, with ridges of earth and 
stones along both sides. The oxen will not 
easily be made to walk longer in the furrow, 
and without very long yokes they will not go 
one on each side of it. These are sometimes 
used, but we are informed that another plan is 
practised in some places with great success. 
The two yokes of oxen are attached abreast to 
the pole of a cart, the body being removed. 
They draw by chains made fast to the axle, and 
the tongue is supported by a lightash or hickory 
pole, lashed firmly to the yokes of each pair of 
oxen, The earth is thrown out from the ditch 
on each side, and the length of this pole is such 
that the inside ox of each pair walks on the 
inner side of the ridge. The plow is attached 
to the axle-tree. The chain may be fastened to 
the axle-tree itself, but it is far better to use an 
oak knee, as shown, which is lashed forward to 
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the tongue and hangs below. In this consists 


the chief merit of the whole arrangement, for 


by it the plow can be drawn at any depth be- 
low the surface, provided it be wooded so that 


the handles do not interfere with the sides of 


tlie trench. Any wheelwright will alter the 


wooding of a plow, or new wood it so that it 


shall have but one handle, and that directly 
above the furrow. The plow is fastened to the 
end of the knee in which a pin is set, bya 
rather short chain at first, which may be length- 
ened afterwards. The hight at which the draft 
for the plow should be is regulated by raising 
or lowering the knee, which is not only chained 
by one end to the tongue, but also to the axle, 
and is made higher or lower by blocks laid 
across under it, resting upon the spreading fork 
made by the tongue, where it joins the axletree, 





KNEE FOR DITCHING PLOW. 


and shoved forward or drawn back, according 
as one wishes the draft chain higher or lower. 

It will be necessary to change plows as the 
depth increases. There are several plows so 
arranged that very narrow mould-boards may 
be attached, and after these, the subsoil plow 
may be used until little besides “ finishing” re- 
mains to be done. In stony land men with 
crowbars and pickaxes must attend and take out 
stones as fast as they are touched by the plow. 
Om +=  — _- 

The Geddes Harrow. 
-—e-- 

Some of the readers of the Agriculturist hay- 
ing found difficulty in making the Geddes har- 
row, we wrote to the widely-known and justly- 
honored farmer of Fairmouut asking information 
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Fig. 1.—1MARROW SEEN FROM ABOVE. 
as to the best mode of constructing it. He 
replied promptly and in full, and at his sugges- 
tion a harrow was ordered for us with the few 
improvements which years of use have brought 
about. This harrow has been drawn and en- 
graved with care, and may well serve as a 
model for the construction of others. 

Figure 1 is a top view, showing the construc- 
tion; Figure 2 is the harrow seen in perspec- 


handles strapped together, in shape for transpor- 
tation. We find that in this form, unwieldy and 
heavy as it appears, it may be rolled about, 
pitched carefully end over end, loaded by one 
man into a cart or wagon, or drawn with ease 


upon the ground. This alone is a very strong 





argument in favor of handles instead of ropes 

with which to “ft the sides and clear the teeth of 

clods or obstructions without stopping the team. 
LETTER FROM HON. GEO. GEDDES. 

“The harrow called by my name was invented 
by me perhaps 85 years ago. The leading ideas 
in my mind were that the line of draft should 
pass through the center of the harrow, and that 
on each side of this line of draft there should be 
the same number of teeth, and that the teeth 
should be so placed that each side would have 
just the same amount of leverage or lateral 
pressure against the center line. 
this arrangement was to secure a uniform for- 
ward motion without lateral vibration; the 
teeth also to be so placed that those in the 
hindermost timber should cut ex- 
actly in the center of the spaces 
made by the foremost row of 

















tive; Figure 3 is the harrow folded back, the 





teeth. To accomplish this, the 
center of weight, of work or re- 
sistance, and the line of draft, 
must exactly coincide. But there = 
must be no vibration, that is, the == 
harrow must move directly for- 
ward without jerking from side 
to side. If there is any essential 
lateral vibration, the teeth cannot move with 
any approach to regularity or accuracy, and 
cannot harrow the ground evenly. The well- 
known square (sometimes called Scotch) harrow 
violates the principles that I aimed to follow 
accurately in my harrow, for it constantly vi- 
brates, more or less. The best Scotch harrow 
that I ever saw had so many teeth that if the 
machine could be made to move directly for- 
ward, the marks of the teeth would have been 
only two inches from center to center, whereas 
in practice they constantly left spaces on hard 
Jand of five inches wide unharrowed. The 
harrow also had a tendency, on hard land, to 
move too much in the direction of the length 
of the timbers, because it had more teeth on one 
side ofsthe line of draft than on the other. 

“ All harrows clog up on land having clover 
roots, stubble, ete., that has not been perfectly 
plowed under, and it is often necessary to clear 
away this matter. To do this on new land, 
that had some roots broken off from the stumps, 
I have in my early days been compelled to 
unhitch my horses from a Scotch harrow to 
clear the forward part of it. In my harrow I 
tried to overcome this difficulty, so I put a joint 
exactly in the line of draft, reaching from the 
hook, by which it was drawn back through the 
harrow. This joint is open and works on hing- 
es, that allows either half to be turned wp but 
not down, and laid over on the other half, where 
every tooth can be cleaned whenever necessary. 

“Persons have often tried to make a harrow 
the two sides cf which would fold together, both 
up and down. This cannot be done without 





Fig. 


The object of | 





Fig. 2.—PERSPECTIVE VIEW OF HARROW. 
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| meet when the harrow is level on top, 


eer 


having the center of the harrow liable to be 
lifted up by the power necessary to draw it. 
“The whole object of this longitudinal joint js 
to enable the user to clean with ease every sub- 
stance that might get among the teeth and thus 
obstruct the perfect working of 
the harrow. It is some advant- 
age to have the center part of the 
harrow bend down into a dead 
furrow or other hollow, but the 
cleaning is the important matter, 
“To enable the driver to lift 
a side of the harrow when in 
motion, handles similar to such 
as are used on corn cultivators 
are now commonly put, one on each half of 
the harrow. By having these handles it is not 
necessary to stop the team to clean the harrow, 
“To avoid the rising up in the middle when 
in use, the longitudinal timbers that make the 
joint should be only one inch apart, with two 
bolts, one in the rear end of each stick, near the 
lower side, with large heads projecting, so as to 
The 
hinges should be on the top, and the hook to 
draw by should form a part of the forward hinge. 
“You will see that I adopted the idea that 


| an equilateral triangle presented the best form 


to carry out my views. None of the old engray- 
ings show my harrow as it now appears with the 
handles, which I consider a great improvement, 


I have no interest in making these harrows as 


3.—HARROW 


| I took no patent. 


| 
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FOLDED FOR TRANSPORTATION. 
Occasionally a friend writes 
to me to get a harrow made for him, in which 
case I put the order into the hands of a mechanic 
that lives near me. More than twenty years 
ago, Iwas told that a Boston agricultural ware- 
house had sold 5,000 of these harrows. Many 
years since I had a request made me to have 
one constructed for the government of Russia, 
In short, the harrow has gone into general use.” 

The wood is 27 in. Oak, the middle and 
outer sticks are 5 feet long, the rear »nes 45 
feet; the teeth of |, in. square iron, 1 foot long, 
and the hinge-straps 27 in. wide, by $ in, thick, 

————> «te 
Action of the Frost on the Soil. 
nese See 

Sandy soils are not as a rule benefited by fall 
plowing, and by thus being more exposed to the 
action of the sun and frost than they otherwise 
would be. This is doubtless because the organic 
matter which isso important in this class of soils 
ig much more rapidly decomposed and caused 
to disappear when thus treated. Peaty soils or 
those in which there is an excess of organic mat- 
ter are benefited for the same reason, and because 
the peat becomes less pasty or fibrous, which ever 
nature it has, and more granular, A very marked 
example of the effects of frost on some organic 
substances may be observed in case a crop 
of buckwheat intended for plowing under be 
caught by a severe frost. Though the crop on 
the field might have amounted to several tons, 
the frost and the decompositions which follow 
will reduce it to an apparently valueless mass 
ina very short time. Little besides the stubble 
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is left, to appearance, and we are assured by a 
farmer accustomed to plowing under green 
crops, that not enough of value is left to pay for 
turning under. This we doubt, but we do be- 
lieve much besides water is actually lost. 

The action of freezing and thawing in clayey 
and heavy gravelly soils is different; while it des- 
troys a portion of the organic matter in them, 
which, however, is not of such importance to 
them as to lighter sandy soils, it comminutes 
the particles, renders clods friable, and brings 
a larger portion of the inorganic part intoa 
fit condition to be appropriated by the plant. 

The beneficial action of frost is not due to 
its holding the soil in a frozen state, but to the 
act of freezing; consequently, thawing is almost 
as useful as freezing to the soil, and this useful 
action takes place most in moderate weather. 
In cold winter weather it is best for the soil to 
be covered with snow, which is well called “the 
poor man’s manure,” for the alternation of 
freezing and thawing is not altogether arrested | 
by the covering of snow; while, if the ground 
is bare, the high winds of winter scatter great 
quantities of the finest particles of the soil. 

—_——— 6 eel @ 
Field Rollers. 
a 

Repeated inquiries have been addressed to 
the editors of the Agriculturist for information 
about making Field Rollers. There are several 
ways in which rollers may be and are made by 
farmers, but, when it is practicable, we think it 
far better to buy iron ones, of several sections, 
constructed so as to be loaded as heavily as is 
desirable. The simplest home made farm roller 
is a hard-wood log, which ought to be barked, 
thoroughly seasoned under cover, and dry; then 
smoothed and made cylindrical ; then the centres 
of the ends being found, one-inch iron axles 
having square points should be driven into 
holes cut with a chisel, and should be further 
securely held by iron collars fitting the axles, 
and having two or three arms several inches 
long let into the wood, flush and spiked on. The 
roller should be two feet or more in diameter, 
and about six feet long. If longer it is harder 
to turn. It is set in a simple hard-wood frame, 
and it may be drawn by a chain, like a stone 
boat, or have a pole attached; in which case 





the pole must be strongly braced to the frame. 
After the roller is finished it should be painted, | 


a wider bearing for the axles than the single 
plank would otherwise afford. Iron axles are 
used which are made of square bars of iron hay- 
ing their ends made true and rounded by a 
smith. They are inserted and keyed in place. 
The dimensions of the roller may vary. The 
one shown in figure 3 is supposed to be 24 
feet in diameter and 3 feet 11 inches long, 

The frame is best made of three-inch hard- 
wood sticks, in the form 
shown in figure 4, The rear 
pieces may be somewhat 
lighter than the front ones 
if desirable, but weight is a 
good thing. They are put 
together by mortice and ten- 
on and bolted. The center 
piece is an inch and a quarter oak plank, six 
or eight inches wide, having pieces bolted to 
each side for bearings for the journals. The 
outside journals have their barings under the 
beams, a piece of wood be- 
ing bolted on to hold them 
in place. The beams have 
holes bored in them and 
reamed out for oiling. Care 
must be taken in hanging 
the rollers that they stand 
even. A little change in 
position of the journals will 
cause them to roll unevenly and draw to one 
side or the other. The tongue is bolted to the 
forward beams of the frame as shown, and two 
boxes are made with slanting sides to fit into the 
spaces between the beams of the frame, one to 
go in front and the other behind. These are for 
holding stones to weight the roller. The 
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Fig. 8.—ONE-SECTION OF DOUBLE FIELD ROLLER. 
weighting should be done when the team is 
not attached, so that it may be easily equalized. 
The engraving (figure 4) represents the frame 
of a roller having the following dimensions : 
Width of track, 8 feet; width of frame, 9 fect; 


| length of frame, 5 feet 8 inches ; distance be- 


tween inner beams of frame, 2 feet 8 inches. 











especially on the ends, with hot 
pine pitch as long as it will ab- : 





sorb it. If treated in this way | 
these rollers are durable and 
tolerably good. They may be 








made double, like the one to 
be described, if sufficient pains 
be taken to hang them well. 

A better form of roller ismade |}. 
of plank, Two or three circular |, 
frames of boards are made to 
nail the planks to. They should 
be of but three thickness of 
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plank, and it matters not what 
the thickness of the planks is, as 











weight is a desirable quality. 
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Figure 1 shows two thickness of 
plank, and figure 2 the end of 
the roller after the outside 
planks are put on. It will be 
seen that two planks cross each 
other in the centre of the heads, 
and that in these square holes are 
cut for the axle. The heads must be securely 
nailed. In nailing on the planks which form 
the surface in making a double roller, the inner 
heads are set in from the ends to give space for 





Fig. 4.—FRAME FOR TWO-SECTION FIELD ROLLER. 


The place which the roller would occupy in the 
frame, is indicated by dotted lines; and the space 
on each side between the frame and ends of the 
sections is to allow their insertion and removal. 





The Cord-Grass or ‘‘ Spartina,” 
oe 

The materials used in making paper are nu- 
merous. We have linen and cotton in the shape 
of paper rags, but the supply from these sources 
was long ago found to be inadequate. There 
have been numerous inventions for using the 
fibre of basswood and other soft woods, as well 
as for the cane of the 
Southern States. Fibres 
from these sources 
have more or less help- 
ed to supply the great 
demand for paper 
stock. Lately, the “Es- 
parto,” a curious grass 
growing on the shores 
of the Mediterranean, 
has been largely used 
in England, and to 
some extent in this 
country, as a paper 
making material. As 
yet we know but little 
of its cultivation, but 
we believe experi- 
ments are being made 
With it in the Southern 
States. Meanwhile, 
one of our native grass- 
es has come into notice, 
the Cord-grass, or 
“Spartina cynosurotdes. 
This, which is shown 
in the engraving, is 
abundant along our 
fresh-water rivers and 
lakes, especially at the 
North, and actual ex- 
periment has shown 
it to be a valuable 
paper stock. In are- 
port to the Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, 
Mr. Jas. Woodruff, of 
Quincy, Ill., says: “It 
is much superior to 
straw, yielding, when 
properly treated, a 
much stronger, longer, 
and softer fibre, and a 
much larger percen- 
tage of stock. Its cost, 
delivered at my mill, 
during the past two years, has been about $5 
per ton.” Mr. W. says that experts who have 
worked the two consider the Cord-grass a 
better material for paper than the ‘ Esparto.” 
There are doubtless many hundreds of acres 
of otherwise unavailable land that might be 
devoted to this grass, and the matter. is 
worthy the attention of both paper makers and 
those who have land adapted to its culture. 








CORD-GRASS, 
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Breeding the Mink. 
-—-~— 

In response to a call for information in regard 
to the breeding of the Mink, several letters have 
been received; the most explicit of which, from 
D. C. H., North Tunbridge, Vt., is here given :— 

“T purchased one female and her litter of five, 
two males and four females in all, and con- 
structed a building of rough boards, ten by four- 
teen feet, for a minkery. It hada floor tight 
enough to prevent the escape of the animals; , 
was properly ventilated, and divided into six 
apartments, one of which is an ante-room into 
which to step from the outside and close the 
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door. Water is supplied by a lead pipe running 
in at one side, through all the rooms, and out at 
the other into a trough where small fish are 
kept, and occasionally given to the minks. They 
were kept together until December the 18th, 
when the males were put in an apartment by 
themselves. On the 10th of March each male was 
put in with a female, each pair separate, and 
after a couple of days one of the males was put 
in with another female, and finally with the 
third. The other male paid no attention to the 
female he was with, and I think is disabled. 

They were separated about the 1st of April, 
each female being kept alone and supplied with 
a suitable box, with warm material for a nest. 

When it was supposed they were about to 
bring forth their young, they were disturbed as 
little as possible; anything to excite them at 
this time, should be avoided, for when irritated, 
they will sometimes eat their young. 

The first female put with the perfect male 
brought forth seven, one of which disappeared 
after they began to crawl around out of their 
nest. The other two females had each a pair, 
all of which (but the one mentioned) are now 
alive, fine, fat, sleek fellows, and fully grown. 
They are very easily kept, being fed once a day 
upon warm milk with wheat bread crumbs, a 
quart sufficing now for the whole lot, and once 
upon fresh meat, care being taken not to over- 
feed. Any kind of meat and offal that is not 
too fat will answer. They are very fond of beef 
liver, chickens’ heads and entrails, woodchucks, 
(being careful not to give them the gall on the 
liver, which is poisonous,) rats, mice, ete. 

They are more easily cared for than one hog, 
and much more cheaply kept. Nothing was 
paid ot for meat for them, until after the 1st 
of July, when a contract was made with a 
butcher to leave a bullock’s head once a week. 
I am confident that the increase of the minkery 
would have been fully one-third more if both the 
males had been perfect. I intend to keep them 
in pairs hereafter, They are not easily handled, 
but strggle when caught against their will, and 
exude a thick fetid substance from glands near 
the vent. They will bite severely, but can 
be handled safely with thick buckskin gloves.” 


—t Oe 


Shut the Door! 


—_—~— 





How often is it necessary to repeat the in- 
junction—Keep the Door Shut? It is as de- 
sirable for stable doors as for house doors, and 
though for the house we have a great number 
of convenient contrivances for keeping the doors 

















DOOR CLOSER. 


shut by weights and springs, for stable, hen- 
house, and other similar doors, we have never 
seen anything but the awkward cord and 
weight, either working over a pulley, or, so to 
speak, gate fashion. Occasion necessitated a 
door-closer of some kind, and we contrived, 
from materials at hand, the affair shown in the 
accompanying sketch, which works so well, 
that we think it worth imitating. 

Two hard-wood sticks, 20 inches to 2 feet 





long, with sharp awls inserted in one end of 
each, are fastened together near the other ends 
with a long screw. <A light weight, in propor- 
tion to one which would be required to shut a 
door by the cord and pulley system, is attached 
tothe screw. The awl of one leg of the “ shears” 
is set in alittle hole, made in any convenient 
place, about in the middle of the upper part of 
the door, and the other leg is similarly placed, 
either in the wall in which the door is, or ina 
wall at right angles to it, and against which the 
door opens. The shears are held in place by 
being fastened by a cord to the wall in a posi- 
tion inclined forward a little. The holes in 
which the pins are set must be reamed out so 
that when the door is opened they will not bind. 
A block must be fastened to the floor to prevent 
the door opening too wide ; but in case it is de- 
sirable to have the door swing wide open and 
back, the apparatus may be attached to the door 
and to the wali by hooks and eyes screwed in. 
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Ogden Farm Paper—No, 1. 
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Having, in Ogden Farm, such an opportunity 


| as does not often come to American farmers, to 


try the value of improved methods of agricul- 
ture, it has occurred to me that many points 
Which its management suggests might be of in- 
terest to the readers of the Agriculturist. 

The essential facts of the case are these: I 
took, probably, the poorest, the most run-down, 
the wettest, and the least promising farm in the 
County, and took it because it had these faults, 
intending to make it the best, and to make 
money by the operation. I am fortunate in 
having an associate in the matter who has an 
ample capital, and is liberal in the use of it, and 
who has the sense to know that the dest way is 
the best in farming as in everything clse. With 
this much of personal explanation, we will turn 
to more important matters. 

The draining of the farm, its barn, and others 
of its features have been sufficiently described 
in these columns, but there is a daily life on 
every farm that is worth more attention than it 
usually gets from agricultural writers, or, for that 
matter, from any one else. The making of plans, 
and the unmaking of them; the actual execu- 
tion of sone and the total abandoning of others, 
with the reasons that influence us in each case ; 
the successes and disappointments; the pleas- 
ures and the discomforts of farming—these are, 
after all, what help most in the development of 
the farmer, and through him, of the farm too. 
The first question that arose after we got fairly 
started, came from a half-quizzical friend, and 
was, “* What kind of a farmer are you going to 
be?” This question might have been answered 
in many ways. I might have said “ Stock farm- 
er,” or “ Truck farmer,” or something of that 
sort, but as my plans were not definite on that 
point I said (the only thing I was sure of) that 
I was going to be a “ Book farmer,” and having 
said it, I have stuck to it ever since. I am told 
that there are men who think that the only 
things worth knowing are the things that they 
themselves happen to know, and Iam happy 
to have as high an opinion of the common 
sense and liberality of mind of these men as 
they, in their self-sufficiency, have of ne and of 
others who realize the importance of learning 
from the written experience of others. I yield 
to no one in appreciating the value of the 
knowledge and _ skill that come only with ex- 
perience and “hard knocks,” but I do not be- 
lieve that these can ever produce their best 
results without the aid of a knowledge that can 





be obtained only from books; and, acting on 
this belief, I mean to make Ogden Farm prove 
or disprove its soundness. 


The work of improvement was barely com- 
menced when another friend asked, “ What is 
to be the solvent? you are going to make a pro. 
ductive farm; how do you mean to convert its 
produce into money?” The answer to this 
question—which should be the vital one with 
all beginners—was not reached for a long time, 
not until the whole ground had been conned 
over and over again, for here, at least, there 
must be no mistake. It costs so much to pre- 
pare for any special industry—and special pre- 
parations are usually adapted only to one 
branch of farming—that it was of the last im- 
portance to decide on something that I would 
be content to adhere to to the end. It was 
necessary, therefore, to look to the very end, 
and to consider the circumstances of cach future 
year of the operation, I had this basis to go 
upon: My land had been exhausted by a long 
series of robberies that had sapped its very 
vitality. Henceforth it must take in much more 
than it should be called upon to give out. 
Much was to be hoped for from draining and 
deep cultivation, but in addition to all this the 
impoverished soil must receive manure from 
abroad. So,in due time, the question was an- 
swered. Butter should be the solvent, because 
in selling this I should sell absolutely nothing 
that would be of value to the soil. Its con- 
stituents all coming from air and water, the 
poor, tired soil would have a Jong ten years’ rest 
from its labors and would be helped to regain 
its lost force. The details of the plan included 
heavy over-stocking and fancy prices. The one 
should help the improvement of the soil, and 
the other the money income, The two funda- 
mental theories of the project were these: 

1. There is hardly a limit to the productive- 
ness of land. If 50 cows are put upon 50 acres, 
and kept in good condition by buying food at 
the outset, their manure will in time make the 
Jand rich enough to support them, winter and 
summer, without buying. 

2. Letra price is all profit. Given all the ap- 
pointments of a good dairy, it costs no more to 
make butter worth 75 cents per pound than 50 
cents per pound. No more cows are kept, no 
more and no richer food is consumed, and no 
extra help has to be hired. In my neighbor- 
hood butter costs about 80 cents to make; at 50 
cents there is a profit of 20 cents, and at 75 cents 
there isa profit of 45 cents. The 20 cents is 
earned by the investment of capital and labor; 
the extra 25 cents by care, skill and neatness. 

Therefore, I arranged to keep butter-making 
cows, and provided for their comfort by build- 
ing abarn in which it would be easy to keep 
them in the best condition (by “soiling” in sum- 
mer and steaming in winter), and to save their 
manure under cover. The plans of this barn 
are shown in the Agriculturist for October, 1869. 


Ihave said that the farm was to have a ten 
years’ rest. What I mean is this: It is charged 
with no extra burdens; it has no expensive 
family to support, only the household of work- 
people who are necessary for its improvement; 
and it has no income to pay (except interest on 
a part of capital), as neither my associate nor 
myself is to receive any compensation during 
the course of the improvement; all income from 
the business being invested in improvements on 
the farm, or in some other manner so as to pro- 
duce interest until the expiration of ten years, 
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when the whole concern, farm, stock, implements 
and investments are to be sold at public auction. 
This will afford almost the only opportunity 
possible for determining the extent to which the 
operation has actually made or lost money. 
The amount of profit to be divided, or the 
amount of loss to be made up will be the best 
test as to whether the work at Ogden Farm has 
been practical farming or not, for if it does not 
pay it cannot be considered practical. It is 
proper to say here that the land is so situated 
that it is not likely to acquire a “ fancy” value 
as building sites, and any increase in price from 
natural causes will be shared by all farmers in 
the better settled parts of New England. 
At the same time we shall, no doubt, make 
some meney from sources that are not open to 
all farmers. If we did not, we would be emi- 
nently unpractical, for we have some oppor- 
tunities that others have not—offset by some 
temptations to extravagant expenditure from 
which others are free; and, in considering the 
whole question, it becomes necessary to define 
what is a “ practical farmer.” T give that name 
only to the farmer who makes the utmost of 
every advantage he has or can get. A man may 
rise with the lark and work until dark; may be 
the best plowman, the best stock-feeder, and 
the best foreman in the world, and yet, if he 
lets his manure heap slip through his fingers, 
or raises corn when he shouldand could raise 
roots, or raises grass when he should raise corn, 
or buys costly tools and leaves them to rust and 
rot away out of doors, or invests money in bank 
stocks when he should invest it on his farm, 
or cultivates wet Jand which he might drain, 
or keeps poor stock when he might keep good, 
or sells in a poor market because he had not 
informed himself as to a better one, or cultivates 
two acres to get a crop he might more cheaply 
raise from one, or does any one of a dozen other 
things that many farmers do, as a matter of 
course, he cannot be called a practical farmer. A 
man who cultivates his farm and docs not at the 
same time cultivate his mind, is a very unprac- 
tical farmer, for his wits, if well brightened and 
shrewdly used, are worth, as a source of in- 
come, more than all his teams and tools. The 
only way to be practical is to make every acre, 
every hour, and every faculty, what we know 
and all that we can find out, tell on the final 
money result, and on the increased money-produc- 
ing power of the farm. Farming is a business, and 
its success is to be measured by the money it 
makes—as is the success of any other business. 


Ogden Farm was taken in hand September 
6th, 1867, when its sixty acres were divided 
into eight fields, besides the orchards, garden, 
yards, ete., about the house and barn, these con- 
taining some four acres. There was not a field 
on the whole farm that was not oozing with 
water fora fortnight after every rain, not one 
that would produce a ton of fair hay to the 
acre, not one that would, after deducting the 
cost of manure and cultivation, pay the interest 
on its value. The outgoing tenant could not 
pay his rent, and “Poverty Farm” could, not 
have found another tenant who could afford to 
pay the taxes, The buildings on the place were 
not worth $500, and not one of the interior fences 
would turn an enterprising calf. It was in one 
sense 2 most unpromising place, but it was one 
on which the judicious expenditure of money 
offered the best results, for the land was 
“strong,” smooth, and free from large stones. 
Newport, a good market, is only four miles dis- 





tant by a good road. The beach (from which } 


sand and sea-weed are procured) is only two 
miles away. If it would pay to improve any 
farm it would pay to improve this one. So the 
work was vigorously commenced; the whole 
place was underdrained with tiles, an excellent 
large barn was built, the house was remodeled 
and made comfortable, and other necessary 
buildings were put up. The interior fences are 
removed (or soon will be), so as to throw the 
eight original ficlds into one, which is divided 
(by imaginary lines only) into six sections of 
nine and a quarter acres each, In this manner 
unnecessary headlands are dispensed with, and 
short furrows in plowing are avoided. 

All this has cost money, and as yet the result 
bears a trifling proportion to the outlay. But 
it is too early yet to speak of results, the only 
point aimed at is to secure the best result at the 
end of the ten years, and, in that view, what is 
now most necessary is to put the whole farm on 
such a footing that its producing power may 
speedily become as large as possible without 
calling for an injudicious expenditure of capi- 
tal. The draining is complete, and it would be 
difficult to find a heavy soil any where that can 
be worked sooner after a hard rain, or which 
better shows the effect of manure; but fully one- 
half of the land is in other respects unimproved, 
and only about eight acres of it is in what 
may be called excellent condition. From the 
growth of the past season, I have no doubt that 
this eight acres, devoted exclusively to soiling 
crops, would fully support twenty cows from 
May 15 to Oct. 15. When the whole farm is in 
like condition, (and it was originally all of the 
same character) it will produce enough to sup- 
ply fifty cows and four horses with their entire 
summer and winter food. Nor do I believe 
this will be the end, for the manure of these 
animals reapplied to the land on which their 
food was grown cannot fail to increase its fertil- 
ity until the produce is only limited by the 
labor at command, and by the quantity that can 
stand on the ground—and I know of no 
instance in farming in which this limit has 
been attained on any considerable area. 


Draining was of the first consideration in 
the work of improvement, but hardly second to 
it in importance was the question of Manure, 
and this gave me much perplexity. Asa gen- 
eral rule, it is the wisest course for beginners 
to follow the custom of their neighbors until 
some better way can be found; but my neigh- 
bors were depending mainly on sea-weed from 
the shore and stable manure from the city, 
procured ata fearful cost. The latter was 
bought at from $6 to $8 per cord (128 cubic 
feet) in livery stable cellars, whence it was 
thrown out by their own teamsters, and haul- 
ed home, at a snail’s pace, by four oxen, not 
more than a cord in a day. Spread upon the 
land, it could not cost at average distances 
less than $10, per cord. At this rate it would 
cost $5,000 to manure Ogden farm. Sea-weed 
cost $3 to $4 on the beach, and on the Jand 
from $6 to $7. This, too, was too costly, and I 
resolved to try the effect of special fertilizing. 
Having seen the good effect of Green Sand Marl 
on land similar to my own in New Jersey, I 
procured as an experiment a cargo of 100 
tons, costing on the farm about $500. 

I cannot say. that this has had no effect, and I 
am not sure that it will not, in time, return its 
cost; but Iam confident that the same money, 
invested in stable manure, or in sea-weed, would 
have paid much better, on my land, on the old 
principle of “ the nimble sixpence and the slow 








shilling.” Subsequently, I bought butchers’ 
hog-pen manure, costing about the same.amount, 
and it told a very different story, though I am 
satisfied that the only place from which such 
manure ought to be procured is one’s own barn- 
cellar or manure-shed, and that our most strenu- 
ous efforts should be given to increasing the 
home supply. Sea-weed I was a slow convert 
to, and Iam not yet sure that it is worth, asa 
fertilizer, the money and labor that it costs; 
though its advantage as a covering—as protec- 
tion against frequent freezing and thawing,— 
especially where snow is as unreliable as it is 
here, may make up the account. Indeed, the 
sugerness With which it issought, and the lavish- 


| ness with which it is used, indicate a confi- 


dence in its value that only favorable experi- 
ence could give. I am, this season, covering 
over half of my twenty acres of clover with it, 
and shall be able, a year hence—from a com- 
parison of the two lots—to judge. of its effect ; 
but the seventy cords required will have cost 
$280 on the beach, and thirty-five days labor of 
aman and four horses, bringing the total cost 
to at least $40 per acre, and I am very doubtful 
whether the benefit will be equivalent. I am 
sure it would not but for the effect of the larger 
clover roots on subsequent crops; for after tak- 
ing $40 per acre from the value of two cuttings 
of clover, there will be very little money left for 
the farmer. However, we suspend judgment 
on this point until the result is before us. 
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Farmers Should Take Enough Sleep, 


—__-_o—.- 


Said one of the oldest and most successful 
farmers in this State, “I do not care té haye my 
men get up before five or half-past five in the 
morning, and if they go to bed early and can 
sleep soundly, they will do more work than if 
they got up at four or half-past four.” We do 
not believe in the eight-hour law, but, neverthe- 
less, are inclined to think that, as a general rule, 
we work too many hours on the farm. The 
best man we ever had to dig ditches seldom 
worked, when digging by the rod, more than 
nine hours a day. And it is so in chopping 
wood by the cord; the men who accomplish the 
most, work the fewest hours, They bring all 
their brain and muscle into exercise, and make 
every blow tell. A slow, plodding Dutchman 
may turn a grindstone ora fanning-mill better 
than an energetic Yankee, but this kind of 
work is now mostly done by horse-power, and 
the farmer needs, above all else, a clear head, 
with all his faculties of mind and muscle light 
and active, and under complete control. Much, 
of walk depends on temperament, but, as a 
rule, such men need sound sleep and plenty of 
it. When a boy on the farm, we were told that 
Napoleon needed only four hours sleep, and 
the old nonsense of “ five hours for a man, six 
for & woman, and seven for a fool,” was often 
quoted. But the truth is, that Napoleon was 
enabled, in a great measure, to accomplish what 
he did from the faculty of sleeping soundly—of 
sleeping when he slept and working when he 
worked. We have sat in one of his favorite 
traveling-carriages, and it was so arranged that 
he could lie down at full length, and when 
dashing through the country as fast as eight 
horses, frequently changed, could carry him, he 
slept soundly, and when he arrived at his des- 
tination was as fresh as if he had risen from a 
bed of down. Let farmers, and especially 
farmers’ boys, have plenty to eat, nothing to 
“drink,” and all the sleep they can take 
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A GROUP OF CALADIUMS.—Drawn rrom NAture.—Zngraved for the American Agriculturist, 


Caladiums as Garden Plants. 


The attempts to follow the styles of garden 
ornamentation which are so successfully carried 
out in England are with us, for the most part, 
if not downright failures, at least quite unsatis- 
factory. Our florists import bedding plants, 
and with them the glowing descriptions of 
English dealers; the plants are tried by a few 
seekers after novelties, and are generally heard 
of no more. A few, indeed, stand the test. to 
which our hot summers subject them, and we 
shall in time find a sufficient number of plants 
suited to our climate, with which we can 
produce all desirable effects. This list will, 
however, be quite different from the plants 





which flourish so finely in the moist summers 
of England. One after another, the plants 
which we formerly supposed could be seen 
only in a hot-house, or at least a green-house, 
are found to answer admirably when planted 
in the open ground during summer; our weath- 
er seems to remind them of their native tropics, 
and they flourish accordingly. Those who 
read of the wonderful beauty of the sub-tropical 
gardening of Europe need not envy the culti- 
vators across the water. Our own climate 
allows of the use of a larger number of sub- 
tropical plants for garden decorations than does 
theirs. It needs only a few good examples here 
and there to create a public taste for this style 
of gardening, and as soon as there is a demand 





for plants of a tropical habit our florists will 
not be slow in supplying it. The Caladiums 
are now attracting attention for decorative pur- 
poses out of doors. The great beauty of their 
leaves, in both form and color, have long made 
them prized ornaments of the hot-house, but 
they are now to be more widely known, and 
we hope to see them before long as popular as 
their relative, the well-known Calla. The 
Caladium, (or Colocasia esculentum,) a very large 
species with enormous leaves, the bulbs of which 
are the chief article of food of the natives of the 
Sandwich Islands, has been more or less culti- 
vated foryears. The leaves of this are of a soft, 
light green, but other species present us with 
foliage of most brilliant colors and exquisite 
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markings. A group of the leaves is given in 
the engraving, where it is difficult to show 
much more than the form. The imagination 
must fill up the markings of some with rose, 
carmine and purple, give a pure white ground, 
traced with delicate green lines to 
others, and toa few it must give the 
metallic lustre of bronze. The florists 
offer some eighty varieties at prices 
ranging from 25c. to $4.00 each, ac- 
cording to their rarity and ease of 
propagation. The lower priced ones, 
which comprise most of those shown 
in the engraving, include some of the 
most desirable sorts. The Caladiums 
are mostly natives of the tropics of Asia 
and America; they flourish in good 
garden soil, but all the better if it is 
partially shaded. They must not be put 
out until about the first of June, and 
when the early frosts come the bulbs 
must be taken up and kept in a warm 
place. The derivation of the name Ca- 
ladium does not appear to be settled, 
but ifthe plants become as popular as 
we think they may, it will present no 
more obstacles to those who have an 
aversion to botanical names than do 
Rhododendron,Magnolia and Geranium. 

ae 
The Sylvester Apple. 

At the State Fair held in Rochester 
in 1868, we saw an apple which was re- 
markable for its beauty, and when its 
originator, Dr. E. Ware Sylvester, of 
Lyons, N. Y., gave us a specimen to 
taste, we found that its quality kept the 
promise made by its exterior. Again, 
this year, we have been able to try 
other specimens of the variety, and 
considering it as deserving a wider pop- 
ularity than it now enjoys, have had 
it engraved. The tree is said to be 
vigorous and an abundant bearer. The 
size and shape of the fruit are shown 
in the engraving. The skin is white 
and of a most delicate waxy appearance, 
which is hightened by the beautiful markings 
of crimson that are found upon the speci- 
mens, Which have been well exposed to the 
sun. The flesh is white and very tender and 
juicy; indeed, upon cutting, the juice follows 














SYLVESTER APPLE. 


the knife as it does with a well-ripened pear; 
flavor, a pleasant subacid. Excellent for cooking 
Sept. and Oct. Dr. Sylvester should feel gratified 
at having his name attached to so good a fruit. 





The Climbing Fern. (Zygodium palmatum.) 

The Climbing Fern is so unlike others of our 
native ferns, that one at first sight would hardly 
class it with them. Its peculiar form aud climb- 





CLIMBING FERN—(Lygodium palmatum. ) 


ing habit are shown in the reduced engraving, 
where a fragment is also given of the full size. 
The light brown stalk is very slender and wiry, 
and twines closely around small shrubs and 
other plants, climbing to the hight of two or 
three feet. Small branches are placed alter- 
nately on the main stem; these are 
forked, and bear at each division what 
passes for a single leaf, but which, in a 
botanical description, would be called 
a frond or frondlet. Each of these 
leaf-like bodies is several lobed, the 
upper ones being very much divided. 
The small upper ones are the fertile 
fronds, and upon the under side of 


respond to seed-vessels, are borne. 
} This is among the rare plants of the 
country, but it is found in several 
localities, from Massachusetts to as 
far south as Florida. One of the most 
abundant localities is at East Wind- 
sor Hill, Conn. The striking delicacy 
and beauty of this fern adapt it to dec- 
orative purposes, and it is used in 
its green state, or pressed and dried, 

when it is formed into graceful 

wreaths to surround pictures, attach- 
ed to white curtains and the like. So pop- 
ular had it become in Connecticut that there 
was danger that the locality at East Windsor 
Hill would become extinct, as large quantities 





were carried off yearly, until an act was passed 
by the Legislature forbidding its wanton des- 
truction. The root-stalks are very slender, and 
the plant does not, as a general thing, bear re- 
moval well, though we have known it to be 
successfully transplanted and to estab- 
lish itself thoroughly. Lygodiwm comes 
from the Greek word for flexible, and 
the specific name palmatum is in refer- 
ence to the manner in which the fronds 
are lobed, like an outspread hand. 
eee 
Propagating the Larch from Seed. 
BY D. C. SCOFIELD, ELGIN, ILL. 


" [Mr. Scofield, who is a warm advyo- 
cate of tree-planting, considers the 
European Larch the most valuable tree 
for timber. He gives the following as 
his method of treating the seed.—Eps.] 

“First. Two prominent difficulties 
are encountered in this country, which 
I believe are unknown in Europe; the 
hot rays of the sun having the double 
tendency to scald or heat the soil, so 
that it causes the plant to die at the 
collar, or as the phrase has it ‘damp 
off” as well as to scorch the tender 
plant as it emerges from the earth. 
These are overcome first, by selecting 
a light, sandy, dry, though rich soil, for 
the seed bed; and secondly, by a partial 
shading the first season, which may be 
best done by nailing strips of lath one 
inch apart, and placing them, one foot 
in hight, over the seed bed, so as to 
partially obstruct the rays of the sun. 
Any other material that will render 
the same amount of shade, will answer. 

“Second. The soil where the seed is to 
be sown should be as clean from weed- 
seed as possible. The usual time of 
sowing onion seed, or from middle of 
April till first of May, is the time to sow 
Larch. Itmay besown in drills, four or 
six inches apart, or broad-cast, and cov- 
ered just enough to retain moisture until 
it germinates. It may be sown as onion or 
other seed without preparation. Clean culture 
is indispensable. The shading may be dis- 


pensed with after the first season. The seed- 
lings should be transplanted either at one or two 
years old from the seed-bed. This should be 





EARLY WYMAN CABBAGE.—(See next page.) 


done as soon as the weather and soil will per- 
mit, in the spring, in a similar soil to that in 
which they were grown, and better at one year 
old than two. Transplant in beds, in rows six 
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inches apart and four inches in the row, and 
shade, as directed for the seed-bed. The 
roots should be kept from the atmosphere as 
much as possible in transplanting. With good 
seed, a satisfactory success will be realized. 
This method will apply with equal success in 
propagating any variety of hardy evergreens, 
rt @ oe 
The Early Wyman Cabbage. 
_o 

The market of each large city presents pe- 
culiar features not to be found elsewhere. In 
New York an article will sell if it looks well, no 
matter if its quality is inferior to that which is 
less showy in appearance. In Boston, people 
are more particular; they take the pains to learn 
the names and characters of the best varieties 
of fruit and vegetables, and are governed more 
by quality than by external appearance. The 
gardeners who supply that market have obtain- 
ed, by careful selection, several varietics or sub- 
varieties which have a local popularity, and are 
worthy the attention of growers elsewhere. Bos- 
ton Market Cauliflower, Boston Market Celery 
and Boston Market Tomato are all among the 
best, if not the very best, of their kinds, The 
popular early cabbage in the Boston market is 
the Early Wyman—which, for a wonder, is not 
called “Boston Market.” The variety origin- 
ated with Mr. John Wyman, of Arlington, Mass., 
and the seed was introduced by Washburn & 
Co., of Boston. The engraving on page 21 gives 
the shape ofthe head. Specimens furnished us 
last spring by Messrs. B. K. Bliss & Son were 
of large size, solid for an early variety, and very 
crisp and tender. It is said to bring a higher 
price in market than any other variety. 

a a ne fe 9 
Tree Labels, 
——_o—- 

A tree label that will not require too much 
trouble to make it, and that will remain legible 
for a series of years, has long been a desidera- 
tum among fruit-growers, It may be that this 











Fig. 1.—WRITTEN ZINC LABELS. 


is supplied by the simple zinc label written with 
a common black-lead pencil. Several gentle- 
men inform us that they have had labels 
of this kind remain legible for ten or more 
years, and that though the writing makes but 
little show when recently done, in time it be- 
comes more distinct. We suppose that the sur- 
face of the zine just under the writing is pro- 
tected by the black-lead or plumbago of the 
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Fiz. 2.—PUNCHED ZINC LABELS. 
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pencil, and that while the rest of the surface is 
oxidized by the action of the weather this re- 
mains intact; or it may be that the carbon— 
the best black-lead is nearly pure carbon— 
unites in some way with the zinc. The only 











objection we see to these labels is the ease with 
Which they may be effaced when the writing is 
fresh, but a few weeks’ exposure fixes it. The 
Gardeners’ Monthly gives a convenient form 
for the label, which is shown in the engraving. 
The zinc is cut in the form of an clongated 
triangle, the point of which, when wrapped 
around a twig, will hold the Jabel, and at 
the same time expand as the tree increases in 
size. Mr. O. D. Case sends usa specimen of 
the labels he has found to be most serviceable. 
He uses a tag of zinc, upon which he marks a 
number, and then with an awl punches holes 
through the zine, following the outline of the 
number, as in the figure; the roughness raised 
by the punching is filed off. A number of this 
kind has the advantage that it can be buried in 
the ground with cuttings and cions without 
risk of being obliterated, but it of course re- 
quires that a record of the numbers and the 
names they represent should be carefully kept. 
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Asparagus Culture—The “Colossal.” 
BY PETER HENDERSON, BERGEN CITY, N. J. 
—— 

When, in 1867, I wrote “Gardening for Profit,” 

I then gave it as my belief that, at that time, 
we had only one variety of asparagus ; and that 
all the so-called “ Giant” and “Mammoth” va- 
ricties were merely the results of superior soil or 
cultivation, which on being propagated by seeds 
or otherwise and placed in ordinary conditions 
of culture, would fall back to their original or 
normal condition ; in short, that the speezes had 

never “ broke,” as we technically term it. 

At least half a dozen different times during 
the past twenty-five years had various partics 
claimed to be possessors of varieties of aspara- 
gus of increased size and preductiveness; these, 
when fairly tested, we found to be nothing bet- 
ter, nothing different, from what we had been 
cultivating, This experience necessarily made 
most of us skeptical to the claims of Conoyer’s 
“Colossal,” and when the question was asked 
me, as it was done some hundreds of times Jast 
season, I invariably replied that all past experi- 
ence in this matter led me to believe that it was 
no different from the ordinary sort, and for that 
reason we had refused to offer the seed for sale 
until satisfied with full proof of the claim. 

I had had several conversations with Mr. 
Conover on the subject, and although I had no 
doubt that he honestly believed all he repre- 
sented, still thought him mistaken, until one day 
in May he walked into our store with two 
bunches of asparagus so entirely different in 
color, texture and size that Ieft me no longer 
room to doubt, but that these were different va- 
rictics. This was one point gained for Mr. 
Conover and one Jost for me, which resulted in 
an arrangement with him to go over to the 
farm of Abraham Van Siclen, of Jamaica, Long 
Island, and there to inspect an acre of the 
Oyster Bay Asparagus (the ordinary kind), and 
an acre of his ‘¢ Colossal,” which Mr. Van Siclen 
had planted in the spring 1868, each then one 
year old from secd. A thorough inspection of 
the roots of each lot proved that they were of 
the same age. The soil was next examined, 
and found to be as near the same as it could 
well be, yet these two beds of asparagus showed 
a difference that left me no longer a shadow of 
a doubt of their being entirely distinct varieties. 
In the old variety we found no shoot thicker 
than one inch in diameter and averaging twenty 
shoots to a hill, while in the Colossal many 
shoots were* found an inch and a half in diam- 
eter and averaging thirty-five shoots to a hill— 





an enormous growth when it is remembered the 
plant was only three years from the seed. 

Mr. Van Siclen is well known as one of our 
best Long Island market gardeners, who has 
made the growing of asparagus a specialty for 
twenty years, and who has probably in that 
time sold more asparagus in the markets of New 
York than any other man. He was exceeding- 
ly enthusiastic in praise of this variety, beliey- 





ing that at a low estimate it would yicld a 
profit of at least one-third greater than the 
ordinary sort, under the same conditions, be- 
sides coming to maturity two years sooner. 

Mr. Van Siclen’s method of growing aspara. 
gus is simple, and in some respects new to me, 
To begin, he sows his seeds in his rich sandy 
loam, in April, in rows one foot apart and two 
inches in depth, dropping the sced so that they 
may be distributed evenly about half an inch 
apart; the plants are cultivated by hocing be- 
tween the rows and keeping them clear of 
weeds by hand picking. In the spring follow- 
ing he sets his plants (now one year old, which 
in his experience, is preferable to two years 
old). His mode of planting is somewhat differ- 
ent from the usual practice, but for having 4 
lasting asparagus bed—one that will be as gooa 
at the end of twenty years as it is at eight—it is 
certainly the best. It differs in putting the 
plants much wider apart than usual, his plants 
standing six feet between the rows and four fecy 
between the plants, making Jess than two thou. 
sand plants to an acre. In preparing the lano 
to receive the plants, he merely plows to ths 
depth of a foot or so with the ordinary plow; 
his soft, sandy subsoil rendering the use of the 
subsoil plow unnecessary, but in soils less fa- 
vored, the use of the subsoil plow would be 
of decided advantage. In preparing to plant, 
he turns out a furrow with a double mould- 
board plow, so that at its deepest part it is 
nearly 12 inches deep; a good shovelful of 
thoroughly rotted manure is then placed in the 
furrow, at distances of four fect, so spread that 
it will make a layer of three inches or so; an 
inch or two of soil is then thrown on the top 
of the manure and the asparagus planted as 
shown in the engraving, and so deep that its 
crown is seven or cight inches under the surface 
level. The plant is now only partially covered 
up with the soil, say two or three inches, until 
it starts to grow, when the furrows are thrown 
in by the plow so that the whole surface is 
leveled, which places the crown of the aspara- 
gus some scyen or cight inches under the sur- 
face. This would be, perhaps, two inches too 
deep in heavy soils, but in the light, soft soil 
near Jamaica it answers well. The first and 
second seasons after planting, no asparagus is 
cut for market, as it weakens the ¢rop, but in 
the third year a partial crop is taken, although 
Mr. Van Siclen does not consider his beds to be 
at their best until the sixth or seventh year. 
Their productiveness may be continued for 20 
years by his wide system of planting, recourse 
being had to manuring freely annually, by dig- 
ging or plowing it in around the roots before 
the crop has started to grow, or after it is cut. 
The average clear profit annually, taking the 
wholesale price of 25c. per bunch, Mr. Van 
Siclen estimates to be for his section (which is 
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not early) at $225 per acre for the older sort; 
the Colossal, he thinks, will run at least one- 
third higher, or about $350 per acre. 

Some growers estimate their profits of aspara- 
gus at nearly double these rates, but much de- 
pends on location. Asparagus must become in 
a short time a valuable crop to be raised in the 
Southern States for our northern markets. A 
small quantity of the ordinary variety sent me 
(ist April, 1868,) from Macon, Georgia, sold for 
$1 per bunch, when the bed from which it was 
taken had nearly ceased bearing for the season. 
An acre of the Colossal variety, properly plant- 
ed in sucha latitude, would certainly nett $1,000 
profit per acre when in full bearing. Itis an 
article with which the market is never likely to 
be glutted, for the reason that we must wait a 
few years for returns. Beginners generally can- 
not afford to wait, and they grow such crops as 
mature the season of sowing the seeds; hence, in 
the great majority of cases, particularly in the 
vicinity of all large cities, there are often times 
when many articles sell below a paying price, 

———— et 6 ee 


Boxes for Starting Plants, 





Several devices, patented and otherwise, have 
been offered for boxes in which such plants as 
are injured by a disturbance of their roots may 
be started and afterwards readily and safely re- 
moved tothe open ground. It is not improb- 
able that it will be found profitable to forward 
cotton by starting it under glass and transplant- 
ing it; at all events a patent has been taken out 
for an apparatus for the purpose. We gave, 
some time ago, a box with movable partitions 
in which melons, cucumbers, ete., could be 
started in the hot-bed or window and the plants 
removed at the proper season without disturb- 
ing them. <A correspondent, “V,” Antrim, N, 
H., says in reference to these boxes: 

“T formerly used such a one, but I have Jately 
used paper boxes, which I like better. The paper 
of my boxes, not being entirely decayed, holds 
the earth firmly in its place until the plant is set 
out. To make these boxes, cut strips of thick 
paper about six inches wide and 17 long; paste 
the ends together, lapping an inch, which will 
make a circle 16 inches in circumference; then 
press the sides of the circle together flat, and 
double once, making a book of four uncut 
leaves; now, open with the fingers, pinch down 
the corners properly, and a bottomless box four 
inches square is the result. Place as many of 
these as are needed close together in a wooden 
box, fill with earth, and sow seeds or prick out 
the plants. After trying boxes of wood, birch- 
bark, earthenware, ete., etc., I have for two or 
three years fallen back upon these paper ones as 
the simplest and best. It is best not to have 
the box that holds the paper ones so high by 
two inches as they are, as the paper then does 
not decay so rapidly as in higher boxes, and 
holds the earth together better in transplanting. 

en eee ee 

Kerprna Squasnes.—‘ Bunker Hill,” Char- 
lestown, Mass., states that he by accident dis- 
covered that squashes picked and stored in 
September will keep much better than those 
harvested lJater.. He keeps Hubbards and 
Turbans until June by gathering early and 
placing them on the shelves of his store, leaving 
them there until spring. Hesums up his account 
by saying: “Gather the squashes for late 
keeping between September 1st and 10th, taking 
only those that grow near the root; put them 
on the shelves where they are to be kept and 
keep them dry and cool. Let the remainder 
of the crop be the first to be used or marketed.” 








Notes from the Pines, No. 8. 


ae 

Just now the Frost King, with ice and snow, 
puts astop to out-door work and you cannot ex- 
pect very full notes. One of my favorite plants 
is the Christmas Rose, (Helleborus niger) which 
in England blooms at the time indicated by its 
name, but very rarely does so here. I usually 
take up aclump, and pot it, and by keeping it 
ina room where there is no fire, have blossoms 
about Christmas. It is a provokingly slow 
grower, and this is perhaps one of the reasons, 
why we so seldom see it in gardens. If left in 
the ground, and the season is not favorable for 
a winter blooming, it comes out early in spring. 


A row of old currant bushes which have long 
been innocent of shears or knife is about as un- 
satisfactory a thing as one can spend time over. 
Here were the old bushes from which it was 
desirable to get one more crop of fruit, as new- 
ly set ones of better varieties would not bear 
next year. To leave them in their present con- 
dition was not to be thought of, as their long 
stems had fallen over and become interlaced, 
and long, stout shoots of new wood had pushed 
their way up through the 
entangled mass. Some 
people assert that trees and 
shrubs should not be pruned 
at all, as it is “against 
nature.” Nature is a very 
good thing, but I don’t like 
too much of it, so I went at 
the unpromising job. Wish- 
ing only one more crop of 
fruit before the bushes were 
uprooted, almost all the new 
wood was cut away, and as 
much of the old as would 
relieve its crowded condi- 
tion. As I was at work, a 
neighbor came along and 
watched proceedings. I 
supposed he was indulging 
y, in mental criticism upon 

the work, which, being 
* done with a particular end 
in view, was against all 
ordinary rules of pruning. 
I remarked that he must 
not laugh at my pruning as 
I only wished to save the 
stems that had fruit buds 
on them. He replied that 
he did not know that there 
was any difference between 
buds. I mentioned it to 
another that it was strange 
that a very intelligent 
farmer had not observed the difference be- 
tween leaf and flower buds on the currant, 
cherry, and other trees. Gentleman No. 2, was 
brought up on a farm, and carries on operations 
upon a Jarge scale. To my great surprise he 
didn’t know any more about buds than gentle- 
man No. 1. Dr. K. laughs at American journals 
because they do not get beyond the A-B-C of 
horticulture. Yet here were two persons, intelli- 
gent and observing,who were not prepared to go 
into the a-b-abs. For the benefit of these two, 
and as many more as need it, I give a drawing 
of a portion of a branch of a currant bush 
which will show the difference in the buds more 
plainly than description. The lower portion of 
the fragment is two years old, the upper is one 
year old, or rather of one season’s growth. The 
new wood, as it is called, is drab, and paler in 
color than the old, and has upon it single scat- 








CURRANT. 





tered buds, which next year would produce 
leafy shoots only. The lower part or old wood 
is darker and bears clusters of buds on short 
spurs, and it is these buds which produce the 
flowers. The engraving represents a branch of 
partly old and partly new wood. In currant 
bushes as usually grown, shoots, entirely of new 
wood start from near the ground, or below it, and 
while they will appear the finest and most 
vigorous, will not fruit the season following 
that in which they grew. In pruning currant 
bushes, generally a portion of these new shoots 
are to be retained toreplace the old ones when 
they have become weakened by several crops. 





It isa misnomer to call the Arbor Vite an ever- 
green. There are some near the house which 
have put on their dull greenish-brown for win- 
ter. Iwish they could be exchanged for some 
of the Hemlocks that grow on the hill over 
yonder, and I would give both these miserable 
sticky Balsam firs for one good White Spruce of 
half the size. Winter is the time for those who 
intend to plant evergreens to give the matter 
thought. Those which look best in summer 
are not always the most desirable for winter. 
Now is the time, also, to consider where they 
may best be planted, as the foliage of other 
trees is now out of the way. 

——_—-— > + — @ ee oe 

Stakes.—Mr. J. H. Spear, Quincy, Mass., 
writes, that stakes that have been thoroughly 
salted, last three or four times as long as 
others. He uses pine or spruce and salt in 
brine as if they were meat. Those an inch 
thick remain in the brine four or five months, 





Some of the New Annuals of Last Year. 
BY JAMES VICK, ROCHESTER, NEW YORK, 











[Mr. Vick, the experienced seedsman and 
florist prepared a paper upon annual flowers 
for the Horticultural Annual. A press of 
other matter crowded this article out and 
we present a portion of it here.—Ebs.] 

Ruopantue MANeLEstt Masor.—I have 
seen charming plants of 2. Manglesii in Europe 
almost a shower of graceful rosy bells, but never 
anything more wonderfully beautiful than a bed 
of this new Rodanthe, in my grounds the pres- 
ent season. It is like R. Manglesii, except that 
the flowers are about twice the size, and the 
plant far more robust. In Western New York 
the summer has been wet and cold, something 
like an English summer, and this may have 
been the cause of the success. 

Tue Petunta is one of the most useful of our 
hardy annuals, and its improvement in the past 
twenty-five years has been quite marked. Only 
a few years since the Petunia was a poor, white, 
papery flower. Then small purple flowers were 
produced. Now we have them of every desir- 
able color, except yellow, and perhaps blue, 
though some of the purples are very near blue, 
and both double and single. For making a good 
showy bed, the single sorts are the best. 

There are two classes of Petunias; one of the 
same habit as the old Petunia, with tough, 
slender, wiry branches, bearing a mass of flow- 
ers,and also giving abundance of sceds. The 
best variety of this class is the Countess of Eles- 
mere, a bright rose, with a white throat. This 
variety flowers so freely, and is of such a bright 
rose color, that it makes a bed on the lawn or a 
border of great beauty. It always comes true 
from seed. The Blotched and Striped of this 
class is also very desirable —of almost every 
conceivable style of marking. There are also 
mixed varieties of almost every color. Plants 
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of this section make a very long though slender 
growth. I have measured plants this season which 
covered with their prostrate branches spaces 


ranging from 12 to 18 feet in diameter. 

The Grandiflora section have thick, 
short, succulent branches, covered with 
a sticky substance, very large leaves, and 
enormous flowers, often from four to five 
inches across. They flower very freely, 
but not as abundantly as the small flow- 
ered ones. They produce but very lit- 
tle seed, and none in the open ground, as 
a general rule, though perhaps a little 
could be obtained in a very dry season. 
To obtain seed of this fine class, the 
plants must be grown in pots, and kept 
in the house out of the way of dew and 
rain, and even when this precaution is 
taken the product of seed is very light. 

Among the best of this section is Ker- 
mesina, a deep crimson; Maculata, mot- 
tled, striped and blotched in almost every 
conceivable manner; Venosa, of various 
colors, but covered with a network of 
purplish veins; Rosea, deep rose, gener- 
ally with a clear white throat; Marginata, 
which has flowers of various colors, 
that are curiously margined with green. 

In my Petunia house, devoted to say- 
ing Petunia seeds from pot plants, this 
summer I discovered a plant producing 
flowers that startled and delighted me; 
they had a pretty, deeply cut fringe. My 
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and when true, perfectly double; of all tints, | so send out anything they had yet produced as 
from the most delicate to the deepest velvety | 1 White Zinnia. My efforts have thus far been 
purple, and of the most gorgeous markings; as | equally unsuccessful in this direction, yet I 


hope, in a year or two, not only to ex- 
hibit good double Zinnias of snowy 
whiteness, but those beautifully striped. 
I had one plant last season producing 
flowers as clearly and distinctly striped 
as the best flake Carnation ; another with 
a row of snow-white petals, then a row 
of crimson, alternating though a little 
irregularly to the centre. Others with 
stripes and blotches of red and yellow. I 
shall watch these changes most anxiously 
for a year or two. If the striped flower, 
of which I give a drawing (Fig. 8), re- 
produces itself from seed next season, I 
shall feel that its character is pretty well 
established. Ihave already obtained ev- 
erything that can be desired in perfection 
of form and size of flower, and have ey- 
ery desirable shade of color except blue, 
which we never expect to see, and white, 
which I hope to exhibit before long; 
while I feel quite confident that another 
year or two will give a collection of 
fine and well established striped varieties, 

Soon after the introduction of the 
Double Zinnia, I became satisfied that it 
was destined to become one of our most 
popular flowers, being hardy, showy, and 
enduring in its individual flowers, and 
set to work earnestly to improve its 
character in every possible way. I am 





first impression was that this fringe re- 
sembled that of the Fringed Gentian. I more than satisfied with the results thus 
give a drawing (Fig. 1,) of this remarkable | the grower wrote me a year since, “Each petal , far obtained, and await a year or two more 
flower, and hope to prove, next season, that the | is a marvel of beauty in its drawing.” (Fig 2.) | of experiment with patient confidence. 


Fig. 1.—FRINGED PETUNIA. 


peculiarity will be reproduced from seed. | Only about one-half the plants produced from CALANDRINIA SpEcrosA ALBAW—A dwarf 
Drantuus Heppewier DiapemMatvs fl. pl.— | seeds are true, or at least give flowers that are | variety, with pure white flowers in the greatest 


All of which means Double Diadem Pink. This | equal to the description, but these are so good | abundance, and if it kept in bloom during the 
is altogether the most desirable acquisition of | that no one would mourn over those that fail. | wholeseason. would be valuable. Unfortunately, 





Fig. 2.—DIADEM PINK. 


the year. It isof the style of D. Heddewigii, 


but more dwarf and compact in habit. 





ZINNIA DovuBsLE.— 
Three new Zinnias ap- 
peared among the Eu- 
ropean novelties last 
season, one claiming to 
be dwarf in habit, but 
it was no more dwarf 
than thousands I have 
had every season, and 
had no merit that I 
could discover. One, 
represented as quilled, 
proved curious and 
very good,though only 
a few of the plants pro- 
duced flowers with 
quilled petals. For 
many years we have 
been wishing, working, 
and waiting for a good 
double white Zinnia. I 
had grown a good 
many of a pinkish- 
white, and of a dirty 
yellowish - white, but 
none that satisfied me. 

A friend in Europe 
wrote me that le un- 
derstood Vilmorin,An- 
dieux & Co., of Paris, 
had succeeded in pro- 
ducing a good double 
white flower. In an- 
swer to inquiries on 
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Fig, 3.—vICK’s STRIPED DOUBLE ZINNIA. 


this subject, these gentlemen wrote me that | the plants acted early in August as though they 
they were laboring in this direction, and not | had fulfilled their mission, stopped blooming, and 


flowers are from two to three inches in diameter | without some success,but were not yet prepared | Jeft me without the white stripe in the ribbon. 
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An Efficient Rat Trap. 
BY M. QUINBY. 
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The engraving represents the best rat trap I ever 
saw. It is not uncommon for two or three of the 
vermin to be caught in it at once. Ihave caught 
five. The trap is open on every side so that even 
an old rat, cunning as he is, suspects no danger. 
When he is fast there is no sight or sound to tell 
the tale; so that after getting one you can keep 
right on trapping more in the same place. 

The trap consists of a platform of 1!¢ inch 
plank, 2 feet square, with a low curb around it; 
two posts, 14 inches high and 2 inches square, are 
set inside the curb, midway of opposite sides of the 
platform ; there is asecond platform, a trifle smaller 
than the first, made to drop easily inside the 
curb ; it has several inch holes bored in it so that in 
falling the enclosed air may easily escape. Notches 
must also be cut midway of two of its opposite sides 
to fit the posts which act as guides when the trap 
springs. The upper platform is raised by a 1x11¢ 
inch standard of hard-wood, mortised into its cen- 
tre, and passing through a hole cut for it in the 
cross-piece above. <A hook or staple of stiff hoop 
iron must be screwed to this standard 7 inches 
from the bottom, to receive the short end of the 
lever A, when the trap is set. Just behind Aisa 
rod passing up from the “ pan,” which is a piece 




















RAT TRAP. 


of thin, light wood, 6 inches square, and fitting 
very loosely in a shallow box cut for it in the lower 
platform. There should be a quarter-inch hole in 
two corners of this ‘‘pan” through which pass 
short, upright wires, which are fixed in the bottom 
butdo not reach above the level of the floor. These 
wires will keep the pan steady when the trap is set. 
A is a lever turning easily and connecting at its 
extremity by a cord with the lighter lever B. The 
nearer the fulerums of these levers can be brought 
to the weights, the easier will the trap spring. Just 
below B is another lever connecting at one end 
with the upright rod from the “pan” below, play- 
ing freely on a wire pivot in the post, and bearing 
at Ca weight so adjusted as to balance the weight 
of the “‘pan” and rod at the other end. 

In the cut the trap is represented as set; the 
upper platform raised, supported by the short end 
of the lever A, the other being connected with B, 
which in turn is so slightly caught in the notches 
at D that the least disturbance of the “pan” below 
will detach it and spring the trap. The distance 
from lower platform to upper when raised is 5 inches 
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Winter Clothing for Little Ones, 


BY FAITH ROCHESTER, 





A young child in winter needs garments warm 
enough to allow of its sitting comfortably on the 
loor. To be sure it ought not to sit there long at 
atime. I know it would be an uncomfortable seat 
for me. I should be cold and should soon get 
weary in back and limbs. No, baby shall sit mostly 
in her crib, or in a high chair beside the table. But 
she will want to creep before warm weather, and I 
shall wish to have her doso. Creeping soils the 
clothes, but it strengthens the back, and is a good 
preparation for walking. Her new garments should 
reach only to her toes, that they may not be in the 
way when dear old nurse Nature (who knows better 
than any one else when these advances should be 





made) begins to pull the little one upon her fect. 
She shall have long woolen stockings and home 
made cloth shoes. These are softer and better than 
the shoes usually bought for babies who have not 
learned to walk. It is easy to cut a pattern from a 
little morocco shoe. Very nice ones can be made 
of thick broad cloth or cloaking, lined with drilling 
or strong thin flannel, with the seams Jaid open 
and felled down. Her active little legs should not 
depend too much npon her skirts for warmth. She 
shall have ‘‘ knee breeches”’ such as were invented 
for her little brother 
before it was conve- 
nient to put drawers 
onhim. I made them 
of flannel cut in the 
shape shown in the 
diagram, with four lit- 
tle gores in the bot- 
tom (instead of gath- 
ers) and a strong tape 
fastened to the top, on 
the end of which was 


a button to fasten eee ee 4 ee 


through a hole in the PATTERN FOR BREECHES, 
petticoat waist. Being outside the diaper, this strap 
helps to keep that garment in place. A soft, 
sleeved, flannel shirt to envelop the arms, chest 
back and bowels; a warm woolen skirt, with a loose 
waist buttoned behind, and suspended from the 
shoulders by easy straps ; a lined flannel dress, cut in 
the pretty style called Gabriella, anda sleeved apron, 
complete a winter suit for our half-year-old baby. 
There are mothers who will think this quite too 
much clothing for a child of that age, especially 
upon the arms. It is not unusual to see little girls 
of eight or ten years, who have never in any season 
worn long-sleeved dresses, a sleeved apron or sack 
being deemed sufficient protection from cold. Who 
would think of dressing a boy in that way? What 
sense is there in such a distinction of dress? Of 
late, fashion seems to be coming to the rescue, but 
we cannot put our trust in fashion. We must be 
guided by common sense. When I see the bare 
blue arms, and chapped knees, and pale faces of the 
little ones, I think there is need of mothers who 
are “strong-minded”, in the best sense of the word. 
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A Codfish Dinner. 


An American resident in Rome, a consul we 
believe, became celebrated for his codfish dinners. 
He carried one of the staple articles of New England 
food to the Eternal City, and made famous a dish 
which some affect to despise. A dinner of codfish 
cooked by an average Biddy, and one prepared by 
a good New England housekeeper, present just 
the difference that is always to be found between 
things well done and badly done. So simple a 
thing as codfish can be spoiled. Biddy puts the 
fish into a pot of boiling water and lets it “‘wollop” 
until she thinks it is done. It comes out generally 
too salt and very tough, is served with potatoes and 
some greasy paste which she calls “d’hrawn but- 
ter’. No wonder that such a dinner is not relished. 
The codfish should first be soaked in cold water, 
changing the water every few hours until it is fresh 
enough. It should not be entirely freshened, but 
left just salt enough to be palatable. It is then 
put into a kettle, covered with water and brought 
up to the boiling point, but not boiled. Let it 
simmer gently for 15 or 20 minutes and it is ready 
to serve. As accompaniment to the fish there are 
of course potatoes and many add plain boiled beets 
and carrots, and hard-boiled eggs. We have some- 
times seen small bits of salt pork fried crisp and 
served with some of the pork fat. The proper 
sauce is butter, which is sometimes simply melted, 
but more usually made into a sauce with flour and 
water. This may be made into an egg sauce by 
adding chopped hard-boiled eggs. The fish, vegeta- 
bles, etc., are served separately, and each one, being 
helped to his liking, mixes them upon his plate 
according to his fancy, the sauce being served 
last. Mustard, pepper and horse-radish are the 
condiments most frequently used. In many New 








England families the regular Saturday dinner is of 
codfish. What is left is converted into fish balls or 
minced fish for Sunday morning’s breakfast. 
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Cooking of Game Birds. 
——= 

A correspondent in Saratoga Co., N. Y., requests 
us to give some recipes for cooking game birds. 
This is a difficult matter, as there is so much differ- 
ence in opinion as to the way in which it should be 
done. The old directions for a wild duck are for 
the cook “to run through a warm kitchen with it 
and serve,”’—a way of expressing the idea that the 
duck should be very rare. Some prefer duck as 
rare as underdone beef, while at most tables it is 
served well done. In whatever way it is cooked 
the duck should be basted frequently in order to 
preserve its flesh in a juicy condition. Our corres- 
pondent asks particularly about woodcock and 
partridge. The manner in which woodcocks are 
cooked by epicures is one not likely to be adopted 
by persons at all squeamish. The birds are plucked 
without being drawn, and are hung up before the 
fire to roast, a piece of toast being put beneath 
them to catch the drippings. They require about 
20 minutes, and are basted with butter and served 
very hot upon the toast. It is considered by “ the 
authorities ’’ as quite the improper thing toremove 
the entrails of a woodcock, but persons of other 
tastes cook them differently. Split and broiled 
quickly, well buttered and served on toast, they are 
so good that we can forego the delicious morsel of 
the “trail,” as the intestines are called. Par- 
tridges, or grouse, and quail, are dry birds, and 
are cooked in the various ways in which chickens 
are prepared. If roasted or broiled, the cooking 
should be done very quickly, and a plenty of butter 
used for basting. In broiling they are split in the 
same manner as a spring chicken. Some dip them 
in melted butter and cover with bread crumbs be- 
fore broiling, as this, in a measure, prevents them 
from becoming dry. Either of these birds makes 
an excellent pie, or they may be stewed with such 
seasoning as is preferred. A very good way to cook 
them as well as ducks is to prepare them as for 








‘roasting, using stuffing if desired, and place them 


in a stew-pan with a few slices of pork and a little 
water, and cook slowly. When the gravy is simmer- 
ed down and browned, add more water. The birds 
should be turned occasionally. In this way the birds 
are kept enveloped in steam, and are much juicier 
than when cooked in the drying heat of an oven. 


Wedding Entertainments. 


—_—eo— 








A correspondent writes: ‘I would like to in- 
quire with regard to wedding ertertainments. 
What kind of refreshments should be served, if in 
the forenoon or afternoon. If not taken at the 
table should the guests stand or sit? Should coffee 
be served when wine is excluded ?”—Among 
the few sensible decrees of fashion is that which 
allows the entertainments at weddings to be as 
simple or as elaborate as the givers are inclined to 
make them. A glass of wine and a piece of cake 
are all that are offered in many instances ; in oth- 
ers, a table with sandwiches, salads, cakes, etc., as 
for an evening party, is provided, and this, especi- 
ally if wines are included, is often a costly affair. 
A large and increasing number serve no wine, the 
drinks being lemonade and coffee. The character 
of the entertainment should depend in a great 
measure upon the company. If the guests come 
from a long distance—as is frequently the case in 
the country, something substantial should be pro- 
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vided in addition to delicacies. Where the wed- ’ 


ding takes place early in the day the old English 
custom of giving a ‘‘ Wedding breakfast” is a 
pleasant one, especially if the company is not so 
large that all cannot be seated at table. At a feast 
of this kind, cold fowls, tongue, oysters, and other 
substantials, are given, besides which there are 
salads, jellies, ice-cream, and the like, with cakes, 
confectionery and fruit. Coffee, excellent in qual- 
ity and abundant in supply, is provided. Where it 
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is not convenient to seat the guests at table, they 
stand or sit as there may be room. At all events 
there should be chairs for such elderly people as 
may be present. Where the majority stand while 
taking refreshments there js likely to be less of 
that stiffness and solemnity which frequently at- 
tends social gatherings. Ve do not know that we 
have given our correspondent a very deiinite answer. 
Let her consider what will be the most to the com- 
fort of her guests, and what will comport best with 
her means, and she cannot go very far wrong. 
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Washing Fluids. 
ape 

In December we requested those who had found 
any fluid or preparation to facilitate washing, to 
give it for the benefit of our readers. A. D. Reed 
and others, send us the following: “ Put half a 
pound of unslaked Jime and one pound of washing 
soda in five quarts of water, boil, let it settle, and 
then drain off. Use a pint of this liquid to every 
four pailfuls of hot water. Soak the clothes for 20 
minutes, rub them lightly, and wring dry; soap 
well and boil for half an hour; rab again, rinse in 
clear water, using blucing, wring and hang out to 
dry.” This is really a solution of caustic soda. 
The washing soda is carbonate of soda and the quick- 
lime is caustic-lime; when the two are boiled to- 
gether the carbonic acid leaves the soda and goes 
to the lime, which it converts into carbonate of 
lime, while the soda is left caustic: i. e., pure soda, 
dissolved in water. Not having tried this liquid, 
we are not able to say what effect its continued use 
would have upon the fabrics.—Mrs. J. 8. Stur- 
tevant, Oshkosh, Wis., says: 1!¢ pound of wash- 
ing soda, 1 pound borax, and dissolve in 4 quarts 
water by boiling. When the mixture is cold add 
about one half a teacupful of water of Ammonia 
(Hartshorn), and bottle for use, taking care to keep 
tie fluid corked from the air. For use take a cup- 
ful toa pailful of water. This has for the last six 
years given perfect satisfaction.” 
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Cleaning Coat Collars. 


—-e—— 


Mrs. C., Montrose, Md., writes: “For cleaning 
coat collars and all woolen goods I recommend the 
Soap-tree Bark (Quillaya saponaria) which can be 
procured at the drug stores. Break a piece about 
two inches square, into small bits, and pour over it 
ahalf pint of boiling water; let it stand an hour 
or two, then sponge the collar well with the liquor; 
a second sponging with clear water will clean it 
nicely. Both washing and rinsing water should be 
as warm as for flannel. We have by using this bark 
washed black and blue Empress cloths successfully 
and have cleaned hair cloth chairs, which had been 
soiled by contact with the head.” 

There are several vegetables which are in use in 
different countrics as substitutes for soap. The 
natives on the North-west coast use a soap root ; 
the Mexicans use one or more vegetables as soap, 
and the one refered to by Mrs. C., the Soap-trec 
bark, is largely empleyed by the Chilians. All these 
make a lather with water and serve to remove 
grease without injury to the fabric. The Soap-tree 





bark has been used to some extent in tooth 
washes and in preparation for cleansing the khair. 
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Cooking a Beef Steak. 


Mrs. Lucy Lamb says: ‘The other day a nice 
looking, tidy, German girl came to work in my 
kitchen, bringing good recommendations from a 
family of my acquaintance. When dinner time 
eame I asked her if she could cook the steak: ‘O, 
yes’m,—shall I put grease under it?’ Seeing that 
her ideas of the way of doing it were somewhat 
different from mine, I got out the gridiron, made 
ready the coals and proceeded to show her my way. 
In the first place I eut out the bone and trim off the 
superfluous fat which would otherwise burn and 
smoke the meat. If tht steak is a good one, it is 
better not to pound it, as this causes a flow and 





waste of the jiiiecs of the meat, which ought to be 


Have the coals abundant and glowing, 
and the iron hot. Lay the meat upon the bars and 
place over it a cover made for the purpose. Turn 
the steak every half minute until it isdone. Have 
the platter ot and when ready to take up, scatter 
daintily over its surface a little pepper and salt. 
Lay on the hot platter and put bits of butter over 
it and send to the table immediately. Now this 
seems avery simple thing, and many readers, per- 
haps, will say, ‘ There is no need of telling us how 
to broil a steak; we know that well enough.’ 
Very true, but there may be a few yet who think 
the only way is to put the nice loin or porterhouse 
steak into the frying pan with a generous quantity 
of ‘grease under it,’ and let it simmer and stew un- 
til it is unfit fora savage, much less for one who 
values his physical or mental health. It is some- 
times difficult to obtain good coals, when the 
lighter kinds of wood are used, and in such eases I 
use the frying-pan instead of the gridiron, but 
never a bit of grease. Have a brisk fire and the 
pan hot, when the steak is put in; turn often and 
proceed the same as with the gridiron. Salt 
should never be added until the meat is done, 
and the less pepper the better, to my mind.” 


preserved. 
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Chicken Salad. 
—~@—— 
A lady asks fora recipe for chicken salad. The 
excellence of the salad depends upon the dressing 
and the quality of the dressing upon that of the 


materials composing it. To make a fine dressing 





there must especially be good oil and a plenty of | 


it. Many have an aversion to olive oil, probably 
more from the association connected with the name 
than from any dislike to the taste of the oil itself. 
When properly incorporated with the other in- 
gredients of the dressing it forms a rich creamy 
compound in which no trace of oil is visible. We 
have a number of recipes, but none contain the 
directions for making the dressingso much in detail 
as that of Mr. Harrison, which we quote from his 
book of recipes. The lettuce is not gencrally to be 
had in winter nor is it essential. The garnishing 
with parsley, etc., is merely for ornament, the sur- 
face being frequently left without ornamentation. 

“Mix one heaping teaspoonful of pure mustard, 
the yolk of a fresh egg and a teaspoonful of pure 
white wine or cider vinegar, into a smooth paste, 
using a silver fork for the purpose. Measure out 
twelve tablespoonfuls of pure salad oil and one 
tablespoonful each of vinegar and lemon juice; mix 
the two latter together and strain them. Add to 
the egg very slowly, while stirring constantly, two 
tablespoonfuls of the oil, and when it thickens, 
one teaspoonful of the mixed vinegar, and thus 
continue alternately with the oil and vinegar, stir- 
ring unceasingly, till all is mixed, and a thick, 
smooth creamy paste is obtained. Have ready a 
cold, boiled fowl, remove the skin, bones and fat, 
and pull—not eut—the lean flesb into shreds, the 
size of large dice; cut into morsels an equal bulk 
of white, tender, crisp celery, and mix with the 
meat, a saltspoonful of salt, and one-half the dress- 
ing. Cover the bottom of an oval platter with the 
white centre leaves of well blanched Iettuce, and 
Jay the inner green leaves around the border; place 
the salad upon them, and pour over it the remain- 
der of the dressing. Garnish with a few sprigs of 
parsley, olives, capers, and slices of hard boiled 
eggs, neatly arranged around the border. If celery 
cannot be had, use white cabbage, mixed with a 
teaspoonful of Extract of Celery.” 
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To Restore Faded Black Lace.— 
In many a housekeeper’s bureau drawers, lie old 
black lace veils, edgings and head dress, faded and 
rusty, yet not worn out. By asimple process they 
ean be quickly restored to their pristine beauty. 
Strain off some black tea from its leaves (having 
made it too strong to drink), let it cool until milk 
warm, pour over the lace, and let it stand several 
hours, then squeeze it very gently, dipping it fre- 
quently into the tea, until it shows that the dirt 
has been extracted. While the lace lies in the tea, 











boil a little more with a piece of gum arabic, the 
size of asmall ‘‘marble,’? when cool to the hand 
dip the lace in it fora moment; then clap it in the 
hands, until nearly dry, carefully pulling out the 
edges. Pin it over a pillow on which you have 
spread a newspaper. Let it dry for several hours 
or even days. Take the pins out, leaving the lace 
on the paper, remove from the pillow, cover with 
another paper, and iron with a coolish flat-iron, 
The lace, if not worn out previously, will look as 
good as new. 
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Improvement in Farmers’ Homes. 
earn ane 

There has been a very great change for the better 
in the homes of all classes of our people within the 
Jast thirty years. We think quite a large share of 
this improvement is found in the strictly rural dis- 
tricts, and is fairly the result of the opportunities 
and privileges of agricultural life. The average 
rural parish is the equal of the city parish in intelli- 
gence, in good morals, and picty. Social life has 
not so much show and brilliancy, but quite as much 
solid happiness. The children coming up in the 
country have a much better chance of sound health, 
of a good edueation, and of a useful career in life. 
The division of labor, brought about by the intro- 
duction of manufactures, has blest the farmer al- 
most as much as any other class. He no longer 
provides his own clothing or makes his own furni- 
ture. He can buy cheaper. The thrifty farmer in 
the older States has an architect to build his house, 
and there is taste displayed in the building and in 
its surroundings. He knows a good deal about 
fruits and flowers, and what he does not know his 
wife or daughter does. The flower border is quite 
up to the town standard, The upholstery may not 
be quite so attractive, but the floors are carpeted, 
and the windows have blinds and curtains quite 
enough for cheerfulness and health. The table is 
neatly spread, and the chinaware and other appoint- 
ments come from the same manufactories that fur- 
nish city homes. The cookery, especially that part 
of it furnished by the mistress of the mansion, is 
above the average in cities. Pianos and mclodeons 
are very common, and the same songs are heard 
there as in the town, and they are sung about as 
well. Professional singers do not go to the coun- 
try for their audiences, but the country comes to 
them and furnishes a fair share of their apprecia- 
tive listenersand admirers. There is leisure in the 
country, time for reading and reflection, plenty of 
newspapers and magazines, and the village library 
has its numerous patrons in farmers’ homes. Farm 
life in this age of railroads and steamers is quite 
different from the life led by our fathers. It 
moves in the right direction. 
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Hints on Cooking, Ete. 


Pumpkin Pies.—Mrs. 8. Hannahs, Portage 
Co., O., says: “ Pare the pumpkin, then grate it, 
and add sugar and ginger to taste, and milk enough 
to make it of the proper consistency; then line 
your pie-tins with crust, put in your pumpkin, and 
bake in the ordinary way. After trying this once, 
no one will, I think, wish to go back to the old 
way of making pies of stewed pumpkin.” 


Cream Pudding, by Miss M. M. F., West- 
chester, Mass.: 6 tablespoonfuls of flour, 1 quart 
milk, 3 eggs, 1 teacupful sugar, salt; take a little 
of the milk and stir with the flour, to make a bat- 
ter, and boil the remainder. When the milk boils, 
add the batter and when sufficiently cooked, take it 
off and stir in the eggs, beaten. Sift a part of the 
sugar in the pudding dish, then pour in the pud- 
ding, and put the rest of the sugar on top. Flavor 
to taste, and cover tightly until cold, 


Mangles.—Miss EF. A. C., Flatrock, Pa. The 
English mangles take up too much room and 
require too much power to find favor with our 
housekeepers. Some small ones have been invent- 
ed, but their operation so far as we know, has 
not been such that they have met with any con- 


siderable sale. Here is a chanee for inventors, 
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ROYS & GIRLS’ COLUMNS. 
a Carini ni nian a aiid 
Rambles in China.—A Fish Story. 
BY ‘‘ CARLETON.” 

I think of myself as sitting by some one of the thou- 
sands of pleasant firesides in the United States amida 
group of boys and girls. We toast our toes, tell riddles 
and stories, and make the room ring with our laughter. 
As it is my turn to givea story, I shall tell you, my young 
friends, about what is going on right down beneath our 
feet in China. I was down there afew months ago. It 
is a country where old men as well as boys fly kites, walk 
on stilts, and amuse themselves by making enormous pa- 
per dragons, with bodies like snakes, fifty or one hund- 
red feet long, and as large as a flour barrel, with huge 
claws and great mouths wide open, and goggle eyes flam- 
ine with fire. The lanterns that light the streets of the 
cities are as large, almost, as hogsheads. In that country 
there are several million people who live in boats, sleep- 
ingin drawers built into the sides of the boats. They 
hatch ducksand chickens in ovens, rear them in flocks,— 
letting them into the water two or three times a day, just 
as you are let out of school at recess fora grand frolic. 
The master calls them back by a whistle, and gives the 
tardy ones a good drubbing for being behindhand. Pos- 
sibly some of you could tell me a story about being late 
in from recess. 

The Chinese are ahead of us in some things, especially 
in catching fish. Years ago, when I was younger than I 
am now, I loved dearly to go-a-fishing. There was noth- 
ing that so set me on tiptoe. I remember the first fish 
I ever canght, it was a horn-pout, witha month split from 
ear to ear, only I never could find his ears; it was wide 
enough for him to swallow himself! He had Jong smell- 
ers, and was a tremendous fellow. My alder fish-pole 
bent almost double as he pulled and tugged at the line, 
but I got him into the boat at last. Didn't he bounce 
around? I have seen whales since, but he was bigger 
than a whale—at Icast so I thought then. 





~ 
The fact is, he was a little fellow, and my father took 


the conceit ont of me by saying, he wasn’t worth dress- 
ing; but Icarricd him home, and had him go into the 
frying-pan, and there never was a swecter morsel than he 
made, Jcaught him, and that was what made the break- 
fast one of the best ever cooked. What we accomplish 
ourselves is of more value to us than what others do for us. 

The Chinese are very fond of fish, and hundreds of 
thousands of people fish for a living. 

Let us in imagination think of ourselves as being in 
China, sailing up the great river Yang-ise, which, you 
will see by looking at your school atlas, is nearly as large 
as the Mississippi. It rises in Central Asia, and flows 
through the heart of the Empire to the sea. You seca 
great many boats filled with men, women, and children. 
The boats are their homes. They live in them from 
childhood to old age—father, mother, grand parents, 
and children, with pigs, ducks, chickens, cats, and dogs. 

Two boats sometimes move side by side, a few rods 
apart, with a long net or seine between them; after row- 
ing a while, they come together, draw in the net, and 
take out the fish. 

As you sail along the shores, you see a great many con- 
trivances that look like well sweeps. <A tall post is 
driven into the ground just in the edge of the water, and 
along pole tilted upon it reaches twenty or thirty feet 
out into the river. A net attached to the pole drops into 

he stream. The fisherman sits on the bank ina little 
hut not much larger than a dog’s house, and every few 
minutes he pulls down his end of the pole, which, of 
course, raises the other and lifts the net from the water. 
If he catches three or four fish a day, he is content, for 
his wants are few, and it does not cost him much to live. 

The Chinese catch a great many fish without hook, or 
line, or net. I don’t believe that you can guess how they 
co it, Try now....“‘By driving the fish into a pen?” 

No. I have seen people do that—making a wicker- 
work fence of stakes and withes, and then splashing the 
water to frighten the fish; but the Chinese don’t do it in 
that way... ‘“* By a pot ?” 

No; you have n't hit it. Iused todo that—making a 
dam across a brook in my father’s meadow, and weaving 
a basket, or pot, as we called it, large at both ends, taper- 
ing like a tunnel in the middle, with a hole leading toa 
box, with sharp spikes pointing in one direction set 
around the hole. The suckers and trout could go in, but 
to get out was another matter....‘‘ By spearing them?” 

No; the Chinese do not have such glorious fun as I en- 
joyed in my boyhood, at night, with a pitch-knot torch 
flaming in a jack at the bow of a boat. How exciting to 
sce a great pickerel with yellow sides lying motionless in 
the water! And then to let him have it right back of the 
gills and draw him in before he could tear himself away ! 
Ah! that was fun. 

As you cannot gness, I will tell you. The Chinese fish 
with birds....‘ Wéth birds!” 

I thought that you would open your eyes wide. Yes, 








with birds about as large as gcese. They have sharp 
bills, are brown in color, and are exceedingly nimble. 
They are tame sea ravens or cormorants, They live on 
fish, and have voracious appetites. They will cat their 
own weight in fish ina few hours. They seem to be al- 
ways hungry. The more they have, the more they seem 
towant. Being always hungry, they are exceedingly ac- 
tive. They have sharp eyes, large wings, web feet, and 
swim very fast. They dive as quick as a flash. 

Look at that one swimming in the stream—on the 
watch for fish. There he goes! In a twinkling he is ont 
of sight. Here he comes with a fish in his mouth, 
which is struggling to get away, but the raven holds 
him fast and swims to his master’s boat, where he is 
taken aboard. He cannot swallow the fish because 
his owner has slipped an iron ring upon the poor 
creature’s throat. He lays the fish down and waits 
until the ring is taken off, and then he can only have 
a morsel of fish, just enough to sharpen the appetite, 
and make him wide awake for more. The owner 
strokes the bird’s head, calls him a good fellow, 
and throws him into the water for another venture. 

Down he goes again. A minute passes. Here he 
comes! but withouta fish. He getsa whipping now. 
Ife can have no luncheon until he catches another. 

If we go into acity or town anywhere in China, we 
shall sce large fish markets, not little sheds with here 
and there a table with a few flounders, perch, cat fish, 
pickerel or trout upon it, anda tubful of eels, as in our 
own markets; but we shall see great tanks, filled with 
running water with thousands of live full- grown fish in 
them. They have been brought in from the breeding 
ponds in the country, where they were hatched and rear- 
ed, fed and fattened until fit for the market. It cost but 
a trifle to rear them, and here they are, lusty fellows, 
weighing two, three, four, and five pounds. When the 
people come to market, they select such a fish as they 
want, the market man catches .t in a hand-net, dresses it 
on the spot, and the customer carries it home for his din- 
ner. ‘From the tank to the frying pan” is the Chinese 
proverb about fish. 

We may learn something from the Chinese in regard to 
fish culture. Nearly all the fish eaten in the United 
States are brought from the sea, or caught in the lakes 
and rivers. A few men have begun to raise fish for the 
market, and have found it very profitable. It is easy to 
do, and there are many boys who live on farms where 
ponds might be made in which they could rear fish for 
the market, just as they now raise turkeys, chickens, 
ducks, geese, pigs, and sheep. 

The market men would find it profitable to build tanks, 
supply them with water, and keep their fish alive until 
called for by their customers. In warm weather there 
would be no loss from stale, unsold fish, and then the fish 
would be a great deal better if cooked immediately after 
being taken from the tank. 

I know that some of my young friends will say this is 
a ‘Fish Story.” Butit is true for all that, if you do not 
believe it, just go around to the other side of the world 
and see for yourselves. If you do not get away too soon, 
however, I shall have more to tell you about that 
wonderful country and the queer people that live there. 


Hiow a Palace is Lighted. — It is 
said that one of the European palaces burns ten thousand 
wax candles nightly. The candles are put in their places 
and connected bya web of gun-cotton, which passes from 
wick to wick. When one end of this chain of gun-cot- 
ton is lighted it flashes instantly from one candle to 
another, and all in the room are lighted at once. The 
gun-coiton is prepared with some kind of perfume, and 
at the time it burns an agreeable odor is diffused in the 
room. That will do very well for a palace where candles 
are burned, but in some of the large halls in New York 
which are lighted by gas, all of the hundreds of burners 
are lighted by electricity. A fine wire, so small as not 
to be noticeable, passes from one burner to another, and 
is so arranged as to give a minute spark at each. Bya 
single movement of 4 key attached to the electrical appa- 
ratus the gas throughout an immense hall is lighted ‘‘as 
quick as a flash.” 


The Magician’s Basket Trick. 


Some of the performers of legerdemain show the ‘‘Mys- 
terious disappearance of a young lady.” <A large cover- 
ed basket is placed upon the stage and a young lady steps 
from the audience and is blindfolded. The performer 
opens the basket and tips it towards the spectators that 
they may see that it is all right inside. The young lady 
is assisted into the basket and the cover is shut down, 
the basket being inclined forward the magician stabs it 
in various places with a small sword ; screams are heard, 
and the lid of the basket is opened when it is found to 
be empty. The andience usually become greatly excited, 
and during the confusion the young lady appears among 
them, and takes her place as if nothing had happened. 
To do this trick, two young ladies of the same size, 











and dressed exactly alike, are required, and both are 
‘confederates’ of the performer. The basket has two 
false bottoms. One inthe proper place and the other 
folded up against one of the sides. The young lady is 
blindfolded as soon as she steps upon the stage in order 
that her features may not be remembered. When she is in 
the basket it is tipped forward. She lies upon one false 
bottom and pulls the one which was folded up against 
the side down over her. When the basket is tipped for- 
ward and opened, it of course appears empty, the second 
false bottom taking the place of the first, while it screens 


THE BASKET TRICK. 


the girl from sight. The engraving shows how she is 
concealed. The second girl dressed exactly like the first 
now enters, and while she attracts the attention of the 
audience, the basket with the stool on which it stands, 
and girl No. 1, are carried off by assistants. 





An Irishman went to live in Scotland for a short time, 
but didn’t like the country. ‘I was sick all the time I 
was there,” said he, “and if I had lived there till this 
time I'd been dead a year ago.” 





Answers to Problems and Puzzles. 

We have either lost or mislaid a list of those who have 
sent us recent answers, but we hope this will not deter 
them from sending again. The following are the answers 
to those which appeared 5 
in November and December, 
No. 363. Take the B’s away 
from Bread and Butter and 
they will read and utter.... 
No. 364. A horse, a horse, My 
kingdom (Mike-in-G-dome) for 
(4) a horse. (A H o’er sea). 
.«- No. 365. A must dig 42*|, 
yards, and B57! !, yards. ...No. 
366. In some things all, in all 
things none are blest.—Things 
in the word some, awl-things 
in awl, Nun-R- bee - les - tea. 

No. 367. Iustrated Conundrum. Why is the man in 





| the picture like a great swearer ? 





No. 368. Jlustrated Rebus.—Which gives encourage- 
ment to those who are working for a competence, 





No. 369. Mustrated Rebus.—This makes a statement 
which we do not believea word of if Shakespeare did say it. 
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Master Frank has been to the photographer to have 
his picture taken. He was much interested in the whole 
operation. The artist took great trouble to get the active 
little fellow in the right position, then he pointed ‘a cu- 
rious machine of wood and brass, which he called a cam- 
era, directly at him. The camera had a black cloth un- 
der which he hid his head while he was “taking aim,” 
as Frank said, but he was really adjusting the focus, or get- 
ting the glass in the right position. When all was ready, 
Frank was told to look at a particular spot and not move 
until he had permission. The man took out his watch 
and Frank sat as quietly as so fidgety a little fellow 
could. How long the time seemed! He thought of his 
schoolmates, wondered if he would get a pair of skates 
on Christmas, counted the panes of glass in the window, 
and when he thonght he could bear it no longer, the oper- 
ator said “that will do; just a minute.” A minute! It 
seemed to Frank asif a good part of his existence was 
being passed in that chair, and it was only 60 seconds. 
Frank was so much interested in his experience at the 
photographer’s that when he went home he must show 
his sisters how it wasdone. He has very ingeniously 
fitted up a camera with the aid of the piano stool, some 
books and a table cover, and having the girls in position 
is pretending to arrange his instrument. The girls are 
doing their part well, for they have just the resigned look 
that most people put on when they have their pictures 
taken. Frank is just such a boy as we like, he puts some 
imagination into his amusement and no donbt gets more 
fan out of his make-believe camera, with his sisters 
for sitters, than some boys would from a costly toy. 





A little girl was one evening watching an approach- 
ing storm, when she saw a bright flash of lightning. 
“Ob, mamma!” she cried, ‘see the dark open,” 
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A. P 
Artificial Duck Hatching in China, 


The Agriculturist goes all over the world, and we some- 
times get very interesting letters from friends who live 
in far-away places. Most of our Boys and Girls have 
read about the Chinese, and what numbers of ducks they 
raise, which they keep in boats. We do not recollect to 
have before seen an account of the way the Chinese hatch 
their ducks, but our correspondent, ‘J. D.,"’ at Foochow, 
in China, tells how it is done. 

‘**TImmense numbers of duck eggs are annually hatched 
at this and many other places in Southern China. The 
season for hatching usually closes here in September, 
after having lasted about six months. Hens eggs can be 
readily hatched by artificial heat, but the young thus 
hatched do not thrive without n.aternal care, and soon 
die or are sickly. Young ducklings flourish amazingly 
without the care of a mother duck. In the summer time, 
in the adjacent country, one sees many companies of 
juvenile ducks, amounting oftentimes to hundreds ina 
flock, feeding by the river-side, and on the low rice lands. 
They are transported from place to place by means of 
boats. They are easily collected together by their keep- 
er, and are taught to embark or disembark by means of 
a plank. 
gently the ducklings who are the last in marching into 
the boat when called. This they learn to be the penalty 
of being late aboard, and consequently there is consider- 
able strife and hurrying to get on board. Near Canton, 
five or six years ago, I saw 5,000 ducklings in one pen. 
Each establishment here for hatching duck eges, is fitted 
up with some eighteen or twenty large tub-like vessels. 
Nets resembling small fish nets, are used, into each of 
which are put eighty duck eggs, with the date of com- 
mencing written twpon each egg. The net is then drawn 
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loosely together by a small cord passing throngh the 
meshes on the edge. The operator by taking hold of the 
top of the net-like bag, lifts the eggs and arranges them in 
the tub, the centre of the bottom being raised a few inches 
higher than the sides. One set of eighty is arranged 


| around the outside of the bottom, and another set is 


| 


Some keepers are in the habit of whipping | 


placed in the middle of the bottom, viz.: the space not 
occupied by the first set, two sets exactly filling up one 
layer on the bottom. Another net of eighty eggs is 
placed on the top of the first set, and a fourth set is put 
on the topof the second,and soon. Sometimes as many 
as seven layers of eggs are put inatub. The tubs being 
covered with old cotton, are first arranged in one or two 
rows, a short distance from the floor, those in the same 
row being as close to each other as possible. Along the 
sides of these rows, straw mats are used so as to retain 
the heat which is generated beneath the tubs. The ma- 
terial burned to produce artificial warmth is usually char- 
coal, placed beneath some of the tubs. The tubs gradn- 
ally become warm, as do the eggs within them. The 
operator has no instrument by which to judge of the degree 
of heat required. Experience is his criterion. Every 
three days the eggs are examined, and at cach time some 
new sets are added, so at the end of thirty days from the 
commencement of this artificial incubation, several sets 
of eggs are ready to hatch. On the third day from the 
time that new sets are put into the tubs, they are care- 
fully examined by the operator, to see whether any are 
not likely to hatch. This is ascertained by holding each 
between the eye and the sun. A skillful operator can 
eencrally tell in this way which eges will produce duck- 
lings and which not. These latter are laid aside for gale, 
as food, while the former are retained and treated in the 
way described, for 27 days longer. Each establishment has 
ducklings for sale, every three days after the first month, 
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The following are among the prominent features of Our Youna Fouks for 1870 :— 


Mrs. A. D. T. WHITNEY, author of ‘A Summer in Leslie Goldthwaite’s Life,” will contribute the leading serial story, entitled v 


"WE GIRLS: A STORY OF HOME LIFE.” 


Dr. I. I. HAYES, the distinguished Arctic explorer, will give some graphic sketches of 


LIFE AND ADVENTURE IN THE POLAR REGIONS. 


Col. T. W. HIGGINSON will furnish a series of valuable articles describing the habits and characteristics of 


THE BEAVER, THE ELEPHANT AND OTHER ANIMALS. 


“ CARLETON,” author of “ Winning His Way,” and “ Our New Way Round the World,” will contribute several papers of great interest, relating what he saw in China during 
his recent tour of the globe. 

Mrs. PROFESSOR AGASSIZ will continue her instructive and fascinating account of “ The World on which we Live,” describing the early ages of the earth, and some of the 
animals that then inhabited it 

Mr. T. B. ALDRICH, author of the universally popular “ Story of a Bad Boy,” will contribute regularly. 

Mrs. A. M. DIAZ, author of the inimitable “ William Henry Letters,” will continue her charming Stories and Sketches. 

Mr. JAMES PARTON, whose articles on Voyages and Discoveries have been received with so great favor, will furnish additional articles of the same general character, commu- 
nicating in an attractive style many interesting and important facts of Geography and History. 

Mr. J. T. TROWBRIDGE will continue his remarkable series of papers on curious branches of Industry, Building Steam Engines, etc. He will also describe, from careful 
observation, the Departments at Washington, showing how the business of our Government is carried on. 

Rev. E. E. HALE will furnish articles in his peculiar vein, entitled “Letters to my Nephew,” communicating the best practical information with a wealth of illustration anda 
vigor of style altogether fascinating. 

Major TRAVERSE, a very entertaining writer, will furnish articles containing a great deal of curious and valuable knowledge on a wide variety of subjects. 


POMPEIAN PAPERS.—A serics of remarkably interesting papers on Pompeii will be given, telling how it was buried by an eruption of Vesuvius hundreds of years ago, and 


~ 


how it is now being restored, and what curious things are found among the ruins. 
REGULAR OR OCCASIONAL ARTICLES will be contributed by Joun G. WottTreR, HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, J. H. A. Bone, Lucy Larcom, Miss E, STUART PHELPs, 


Nora Perry, Mrs, THAXTER, Rose TERRY, GEORGE Cooper, the Author of “ Seven Little Sisters,” Mrs. JANE G. AUSTIN, AUNT Fanny, and other writers whose names are a passport 
to the affection of all intelligent youthful readers. 
The EVENING LAMP and LETTER BOX Departments will be carefully attended to, and will contain a rich variety of Charades, Enigmas, Puzzles, Rebuses,—and familiar 


talks by the Editor on the thousand matters of every-day interest to young people. 


FULL-PAGE and SMALLER ILLUSTRATIONS, from the best artists, will add to the value and attractiveness of the Magazine. 


No effort or expense will be spared to make OUR YOUNG FOLKS a worthy and welcome visitor in every school-room and family circle in America. 


("Cash Prizes, from $10 to $30, 
Will be given for the best Original Charades, Puzzles, Rebuses, and Compositions. 
=" Cash Premiums, from $5 to $300, will be given for the largest Clubs, 


CrRcuLaR containing full particulars sent free to any applicant. 





TERMS.—The price of OUR YOUNG FOLKS is $2.00 per year. An extra copy gratis for every five subscriptions. 
OUR YOUNC FOLKS and Atlantic Monthly, $5.00 per year. 





FIELDS, OSGOOD & CO., Publishers, 
124 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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Amateur Cultivator’s Guide | HOVEY & CO., 


TO THE 


KITCHEN AND FLOWER CARDEN. 


Twenty-fourth Annual Edition of this popular and useful 
work, which has met with so much favor in the past, is now 
ready. It has been re-written and improved, printed with 
new type, and on fine paper illustrated with a beautiful 
lithograph, and many other fine engravings from nature. It 
contains full description and the culture of over 1,500 leading 
varieties of Flowers and Vegetables. Also descriptive list 
of the Novelties, both Flowers and Vegetables, of the pres- 
ent season, to which ia added a collection of 200 choice 
French Hybrid Gladiolus. This work has been prepared re- 
gardless of care and expense, and we feel confident hat it 
will compare favorably with any other similar work. 

The following testimonials are unsolicited by us, and can 
be multiplied by hundreds: 

From Levi BarTLett, Warner, N. H. 

“T have received a copy of your superbly gotten-up 
‘Amateur Cultivator’s Guide.’ I ‘think it far ahead of any- 
thing of the kind ever before issued from the American 

ress. Please accept my warmest thanks for your kindness 

n forwarding this gem of a book to my address.” 

From E.S. Ranp, Jr., Dedham, Mass.,author of “ Flowers 
for the Parlor and Garden.” 

“ Accept many thanks for the beautiful copy of your An- 
nual Catalogue. I find much that is new and rare therein. 
The arrangement, the concise cultural instructions, copious 
illustrations, and clear typographical execution, all combine 
to make ita model catalogue. I shall often have occasion 
to refer toit. It cannot fail to be of great use and interest 
to all horticulturists.” 

From J. Hossrns, M.D., Madison, Wis., Pres’t State Hort’l 
Soc., and Cor. Member of the Royal Hor'l Soc’y of Eng. * 

“ Please accept my thanks for your ‘Guide.’ I think yon 
ought to call it the ‘Garden Companion.’ It is at once very 
usefully and conveniently arranged; asort of ready-refer- 
ence book, very ornamentally got up; one of those few 
books I find fitted for any table; often wanted, and always 
at hand.” 

s From A.S. Fuu.uer, Hort’l Editor of “The New York 
un.” 

“There isno use in denying the fact that Washburn’'s 
Catalogue isthe handsomest thing of the kind ever got up 
in this country.” 

This work is published for the benefit of our customers, 
to which it will be sent free; and will be sent to any address 
upon receipt of 25 cts. for paper cover, and 50 Cts. for taste- 
fully bound in cloth. 


WA SHB URN & Co., 


Horticultural Hall, Boston, Mass. 
FERRE, BATCHELDER & C0.’S 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


of Seeds and 


VEGETABLE AND FLOWER GARDEN 


MANUAL for 1870, will be ready for distribution early 
in January. It will contain about 100 pages, with numerous 
illustrations—a complete list of Vegetable and Flower seeds, 
to which will be added alist of Summer-Flowering 
Bulbs, Plants and Small Fruits. Sent to all 
applicants enclosing 10 cents. Our customers supplied 
without charge. Address 


FERRE, BATCHELDER & (€0., 


231 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 


TO THE SEED TRADE. 


We shall be pleased to mail to DEALERS ONLY our NEW 
WHOLESALE PRICE-LIST OF SEEDS FOR 








J.M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John st., New York. 


New Tomatoes. 


AeEr.—This new variety has the same potato-like foliage 
as Keyes’, but the fruit is larger, of good market size, early 
and very productive, 15 cts. per package. 

GEN. GRANT.—Remarkably solid, round, flat in shape, 
handsome, and of excellent quality. Received the first pre- 
mium for the two past years at the Annual Exhibition of the 
Mass. Hort. Society, 15 cents per package. 

Crimson CLUSTER.—Early, grows in large clusters bear- 
ing handsome fruit, oftentimes elegantly spotted with gold, 
15 cents per package. 

MAMMOTH CLUSTER.—Very large, round, crimson, 15 cents 
per package. 

BostoN MARKET.—The result of most careful selection by 
the Boston market-men for a series of years; large, flat, 
round, solid ; enormously productive, 15 cts. per package. 

EAtLy ORANGEFIELD.—An English sort, vields its fruit in 
large clusters. This Tomato is of a peculiarly rich and sweet 
flavor, and excellent as fruit for dessert, 15 cts. per package. 

Also the following excellent varieties at 10 cts. per pac! 
age. Early York, Dwarf Scotch, Keyes’ Early Prolitic, 
Yeliow Fig, Maupay’s Superior, Cherry, Large Yellow, Fee- 

ee, Cook’s Favorite, Lester’s Perfected, Large Smooth Red, 
omato De Laye, Tilden, New Mexican, Strawberry, or 
Ground Cherry. 

All of the above are of my own raising, each grown 
isolated, scattered over three square miles of territory. 
Catalogues free. 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 














CATALOGUES FREE. 
E. NEWBURY, 


Seedsman & Florist, Brooklyn, Conn. 
Importer and dealer in all kinds of Flower Seeds, Gladio- 


lus, Tuberoses, Japan Lilies, and Bedding Plants. Cata- 
logues ready early in January, and FREE on application. 
rooklyn, Jan. 1, 1869. 


WILL SEND A PACKAGE of the celebrated 
Alton Nutmeg Melon and my Catalogue for 1870, to all 
persons enclosing a three-cent stamp. 
ment on this page. WALDO F. BRO 


Read my advertise- 
Box %, Oxford, Butler Co., Ohio. 
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IMPORTERS AND DEALERS IN 


Vegetable, Flower and Agricultural Sceds, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, Green-house 
and Hardy Plants, 

53 North Market Street, Boston, Mass., and 
Cambridge Nurseries, 2 Miles from the City. 

We invite the attention of our friends and customers, and 
all who are interested in the growth of beautiful Flowers 
and Choice Vegetables, to 


Our New Illustrated Guide 


TO THE 
Flower and Vegetable Garden, 


AND CATALOGUE OF SEEDS FOR 1870. 

The Sith Edition, Revised, enlarged and improved, contain- 
ing 148 pages, protusely illustrated with more than 109 fine 
Engravings. 

A BEAUTIFUL COLORED PLATE, 
and a descriptive list of more than 2,500 varieties of Flower 
and Vegetable Seeds, embracing every novelty introduced 
in 1869, with full and ~~ practical directions for the cul- 
ture of Flowers and Plants, the arrangement of the Garden, 
&c. Also a descriptive list of 150 varieties of the best 
French Gladiolus, including the superb new varieties of 
1869, now first offered here, all the tine summer-flowering 
bulbs, such as Lilies, Tuberoses, Tigridias, &c., together 
with every Requisite for the garden. Acopy mailed toevery 
a on the receipt of 25 cents. Our customers sup- 
plied free of charge. Address 
HOVEY & CO., 53 North Market Street, Boston. 


Gregory’s Annual Cata- 
logue of 

Choice Garden and Flow- 
er Seeds, 


Having in former years introduced to the public the Hub- 
bard Squash, American Turban Squash, Marblehead Mam- 
moth Cabbage, Mexican Sweet Corn, Brown’s New Dwarf 
Marrowfat Pea, Boston Curled Lettnce, and other new and 
valuable vegetables, with the return of another season I am 
again prepared to supply the public with Vegetable and 
Flower seeds of the purest quality. My Annual Catalogue, 
containing a list not only of all novelties, but also of the 
standard vegetables of the garden (over one hundred of 
which are of my own growing) and this season for the first 
time a carefully selected list of flower seeds will be forward- 
ed gratis toall. Sent without request to my customers of 
last senson. All seed purchased of me J warrant to be 








Jresh and true to name, and that it shall reach the pur- 


chaser, Should it fail in. either of these respects I will fill 
the order over without additional charge. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 





Fresh Garden, Flower, Fruit, 
Herb, Tree, Shrub, and Evergreen 


Seeds, with directions for culture, in large or small quanti- 
ties, prepaid, by mail or otherwise. Twenty-five sorts of 
either for $1.00, prepaid. Send for Priced List. Seeds on 
Commission. Agents wanted. Wholesale lists ready. Also 
Small Fruits, Plants, and Bulbs, &c., by mail, prepaid. B. 
M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries and Seed Warehouse, 
Plymouth, Mass. Established 1842. 


Lilum Auratum and New Coleus. 


Seeds of Japan Lily Melpomene, carefully fertilized with 
L. Auratum, In packets of 25 seeds, $1.00, post-paid. New 
Coleus, carefully fertilized seeds of the choicest new kinds 
In packets of 20 seeds, 50 cents, post-paid. We offer the 
above from our own collection, carefully hybridized, and 
likely to produce some superb varieties. Address 

HOVEY.& CO., 53 North Market St., Boston, Mass. 


Grafting Grape-vines. 


The process of grafting grape-vines is entirely simple, 
being ordinary cleft-grafting, and can be done by the most 
common workman who is handy in the use of the knife. 

“Grafts carefully inserted, grow with surprising rapidity 
and vigor, and the method affords a very easy way of re- 
placing an indifferent or worthless variety of grape witha 
good one, If properly done, the risk of failure is very 
small.”—American Agriculturist. 

We have issued a circular giving full particulars how and 
when to graft vines, which will be sent to all applicants. 

See advertisement, page 429, of Noveniber American Agri- 
culturist, Address 








HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 
** Tona,” near Peekskill, Westchester Co., New York. 





Trees, Plants and Grape-vines, 


20,000 Early May or Richmond Cherry trees, handsome 
and thrifty, with well formed heads, 2% to 4 ft., $150 per M; 
4 to 6 feet, $200 per M. Extra fine,6to 8 ft., $250 per M. 
By the 100 at M. rates. 

Apple Trees, 2 vears, leading best varieties, $75 per M. 

50,000 Concord Grape-vines, 2 years, strong plants, $35 per 
M. No. 2, $25 per M. 

Ives’, 2 years, $50 per M. Terms Cash. or C. O. D. 

HENRY AVERY, 


Burlington, Lowa. 












Bloomington (Ills.) Nursery. 


19th Year! 500 Acres! 10 Green-houses! 
Send 10c. for Catalogues. F, KE. PHOENIX. 


‘Marblehead Mammoth | Cabbage! 


This is the largest cabbage in the world, sometimes Weigh. 
ing over sixty pounds each, and averaging as high as thirty 
pounds by the acre! It is not only large, but cannot be sur. 
passed for reliability for heading, tenderness, and sweetness 
As some cultivators have an impression that this cabbage 
cannot be fully matured outside of Marblehead, I invite 
their attention to the following extracts from among the 
many commendatory letters which I have received. — 

“ Your Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage cannot be excelled, 
There were_heads weighing 50 Ibs., and heads of Fottler's 
Improved Brunswick (from your seed) weighing 40 Ihbs— 
John H. Howlett, Charlestown, 111.” 

**T raised from your seed Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages 
that weighed 50 lbs.—A. H. Mace, Clintonville, N. Y., Noy, 
14th, 1869.” 

‘Your Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages were very fine, 
they all headed well, and weighed 27 to 40. and 47 lbs. —W, 
Llewellyn, Red Wing, Minn., March 12, 1869.” 

“Your Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages are wonderfn); 
they grew_to the size of an umbrella.—Thomas Flanigan, 
Palermo, Kansas.’ 

“The Marblehead Mammoth Cabbages were a perfect sne. 
cess. They headed well, and were three times ns large ag 
any cabbage I ever raised before.—J. F. Butt, Kosciusco, 
“T have raised your Marblehead Mammoth Cabbage for 
two years, and it has proved the tenderest and sweetest cab. 
bage I ever saw.—S. S$. Groves, Stones Prairie, Ill.” 

John Van Wormer, Springs’ Mills, Mich., raised some 
weighing 80 lbs. John Humphreys, Titusville, N. Y., 38% 
Ibs. M. D,. Clark, Elyria, Ohio, 87 lbs. H. A. Terry.Crescent 
City. lowa, 40 lbs., measuring 56 inches around the solid 
head, Thos, A. Lambert, Becancour, C.‘W., exhibited three 
cabbages weighing respectively 40, 424%, and 44 lbs. John 
W. Dean, St. Michael’s, Md., has grown them weighing 33 
Ibs, S. M. Shuck, Preston, Minn., 33 lbs., when trimmed. E, 
IH. Ellis, Etna Green, Ind., over 30 lbs. A. E. Garrison, Des 
Moines, Iowa, 30 lbs. James §. Allen, Union €prings, N. Y,, 
30 lbs., when stripped of loose leaves, Wm. Lce, Jr., Denver, 
Colorado, has grown heads weighing 45 to 50 }bs., as a penal- 
ty for which the miners of the mountains call him the ‘Bi 
Cabbage Man.” Leonard Choat, Denver, Colorado, raise 
one which weighed 46 lbs. when trimmed of waste leaves, 
Collins Eaton, Ogdensburgh, N. Y., 50 Ibs. _P. Sweeney, 
Loretto, Pa., 43 lbs. Sam'l B. Ornsbee, Rolling Prairie, Wis., 
53 Ibs. Chas. W. Oden, Little Sioux, lowa, produced quitea 
lot weighing from 50 to 60 Ibs. A. C. Van Tassal, £9 Ibs, trim. 
med. A.C. Goodwin, Kennedy, N. Y.,45 to 50 Ibs. W.H, 
Spera, Euphrata, Pa., raised fiity heads that averaged over 
31 Ibs. each. Wim. D, Munson, burlington, Vt., raised some 
weighing 46 1bs. Mary B. Scilman, Galesburg, lowa, 28 to 43 
lbs, stripped of loose leaves. Hundreds of others have 
written me that they have ‘“‘taken all the prizes at the 
County Fairs.” ‘ Raised the largest cabbage ever seen in 
the country.” “ Astonished all their neighbors.” ‘That in 
sweetness, crispness, and tenderness, they were nnequalled,” 
etc., ete. As the original introducer of the Mammoth Cab- 
bage, Lam prepared to supply seed grown from extra large 
heads, at following pric y mail, post-paid: Per package, 
25 cts.; per oz., $1; 4 ozs., $3.50; per Ib., $12. 

Full instructions for cultivation accompanying the seed. 
Catalogues free. JAMES J. H. GREGORY, 

Marblehead, Mass. 












~ @. G. CRANE & CO’S | 
Celebrated Garden Seeds. 
Our Annyal Catalogue of Vegeta- 


ble and Agricultural Seeds 
FOR 


1870, 

With directions for ther cultiva- 
tion, has just been published, 
And will be mailed free on appli- 
cation to 

C. G. CRANE & CO., 
449 Broad St., 
Newark, N. J. 
Trade Price List for Dealers Only, 
NOW READY. 





6) CTS.—RAISE YOUR OWN LARD KEGS8.— 
wai? 25 cts. per package. Ihave raised for 28 years the 
Sugar Trough Gourd, and have found them the best lard 
cans Lever used. They make the cheapest and best vessels 
for sugar troughs, and are convenient for many household 
purposes. They hold on an average from 1 to 2 ecmmon 
wooden bucketfuls, and often from 8 to 10 gallons. and I 
have one that I exhibited at the AG@RICULTURIST office that 
holds over eleven (11) gallons. They are very strong and 
will last a lifetime, and are as easily grown as the common 
pumpkin. My Catalogue for 1870 tells how to grow them, 
and contains a price list and description of 150 varicties of 
vegetable and flower seeds. Send for it. Address 
WALDO F. BROWN, Box 75, Oxford, Butler Co., O. 





Thorburn’s New Catalogue for 1870. 
Our ANNUAL DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE 
of Vegetable and Agricultural Seeds for 1870, is ready for 
mailing to applicants. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 15 John St., New York. 


Work for the Winter. 


LIVE, WIDE-AWAKE AGENTS AND CANVASSERS wanted. 
Pleasant business and large pay for little work. 
CS See advertisement, page 429, Nov. American Agricul- 
turist. HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 
Iona, near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 








Andre Leroy’s Nurserics, 
at_ Angers, France, the most extensive in Europe. 
For Catalogues apply to 
BRUGUIERE & THEBAND, 





P. O. Box 15. 51 Cedar St., New York. 
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~ QGURTIS & COBB'S 
PERFECTLY RELIABLE SEEDS. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


d would inform a and ae ‘.. 
: @ SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL Epirtion of their IL- 
Hie TRATED SEED CATALOGUE, and FLOWER AND 
KITCHEN GARDEN DIRECTORY, with price of Seeds, 
Gladiolus Bulbs, Select Small Fruits, &c., &c., will be ready 
for mailing early in January, and will be sent to all appli- 
cants enclosing TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Old customers sup- 
plied without charge; and should any such not receive it In 
due time, we will thank them to notify us, Our ¢ atalogue 
has been frequently pronounced one of the best issued, and 
our endeavor will be to keep it fully up to its present high 
lace amongst its competitors. Please forward orders early 
fo CURTIS & COBB, Seedsmen and_ Florists, 
348 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


New Cabbage Seed. 


The following varieties of cabbage sced I grew this season 
on my three Seed Farms, all F inged isolated, scattered 
over an area of three square niles, You will tind them all 














resh and true. 
fresh and peroz. 402 ib. 
Early Jersey Wakefield, (é7°2¢)........++ $0.05 $2. $7.50 
Early Winningstadt..........+++ .- 0.35 1, 3.59 
Improved American Savoy.... 0.35 i 3. 
Fottler’s Improved Brunswick 0.59 5 5.00 
Stone Mason Drumhead,..........eeeeeee = 5 4.00 
Premium Flat Dutch......... -ceeseeeeee “od 1. 3.5) 
Marbleh sad Mammoth Drumhead...... 1,01) 3.5) 12.00 
I 1,00, 25c. per pack’g. 


Early Wyman.........seeeeseeceeseeseeees 

The ahove seeds were all grown from fully developed heads, 

and will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt of price, 
Jatalogues free. 2 

™ " JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


Fresh Garden Seed. 


We have reduced the price of Beans, Peas, Sweet Corn, 
and other Garden Seed, and offer them _to clubs and country 
merchants at the very lowest rates, For instance, Champ- 
jon of England Peas, of the finest quality, at $6 per bushel, 
95 cents per quart, 5 cents per packet, by express; Daniel 
O’Rourke (eq, early), $4 per bushel, 20 cents per quart, 4 cts. 
per packet. z ‘ ie 

Fine valued Gladiolus, from 10 cts. to $3. Good varicties, 
$8 per 100. Other bulbs for spring planting, very low. 
Early Rose. and other potatoes, $3.50 per barrel. Norway 
and Surprise Oats, $8 per bushel; Three bushels, $7.50; 
Thirty bushels, $65. Catalogues free. Address 

‘WARDWELL & CO., West Dresden, Yates Co., N. Y. 


“To Market Gardeners. 


Your business involves an immense outlay over small 
areas, and it is of first importance that the seed you plant 
should be fully reliable. My enterprise is of — Inter- 
est to you, asI am engaged in growing, directly under my 
own eye, a great varicty of vegetable seeds, many of which 
seedsinen usually import or gather together from growers 
scattered through the country. Because I grow these seed 
myself L am enabled to warrant them fresh and true to 
name, and to bind myself to refill the same value gratis, 
should they not proveso. All seed warranted to reach each 
purchaser. Ialsoimport and procure from. first growers, 
choice varieties that cannot be grown in my locality, giving 
me thus one of the largest if not the largest variety of veg- 
etable seed sold by any dealer in the United States. Give 
my seed atrial. Catalogues gratis. 

i JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass, 


STRAW ! STRAWS! STRAW! 


Cc. D. Langworthy, of Alfred, writes: ‘My Norway Oat 
Straw from one acre is worth as much as an acre of my best 
meadow hay, my cattle eat it in preference to hay. Itseems 
to be more juicy and tender than ordinary straw.” A Con- 
necticut farmer writes: “ I was offered 75 cts. per hundred 
for my Norway Out Straw, (common oat straw isa drug at 
50 cts:), but my cattle like it so well, that I have determined 
to sell hay in itsstead.” There is no longer any question, 
but the straw of this grain is fully as valuable per acre as 

7, while its enormous yield of seed_isaclear gain. Price 
$7.50 per bushel, $4 per half bushel, $2.50 per peck, by stand- 
ard of 32 Ibs. to the Gashel, Our seed is warranted pure and 
genuine, Parties are advertising who fill their orders with 
bogus seed, and farmers are cautioned against these frauds. 

Address, D. W. RAMSDELL & CO., 218 Pearl St., New 
York ; or 171 Lake St., Chicago, Il). 


BOSTON MARKET CELERY. 


I can supply best seed of the genuine Boston Market 
Celery, the variety described on page 420 of the Noy. (1869) 
Agriculturist. Per package, 15 cts.; per ounce, 50 cts.; by 
mail, post-poid. Cataloques free. _— 

JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 





























4 kl 
30.000 Peach Trees, 

4 to 6 ft, high, 1 year from bud, well ripened. Leading 
varietics, true to name, Also a general assortment of Nur- 
sery stock, Coneord Vines and Osage Hedge in quantity. 
Potutoes for seed of the newer varieties. Karly Rose by the 
hundred bushels. Send for price list. ; 

H. M. ENGLE, Marictta, Pa. 


° - ; a 
Small Fruits and Plants a Specialty. 
All the desirable and profitable varicties—cfter 18 years 
experience in small fruits. The fruits yield the profit, and 
the plants sold at about the cost of raising them. 
Send for descriptive price list. - 
SILAS WALTON, Moorestown, N.J. 


New and Rare Vegetables. 

_ make the seeds of new and rare vegetables a specialty, 
besides growing all of the standard sorts. Catalogues free. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 











POMONA NURSERY. 
WILLIAM PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. 
50 acres in Raspberries. 
50 acres in Blackberries. 
And the largest stock of Kentucky Strawberrics. 
Send for Catalogues, 
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BLISS'S SELECT 
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CARDEN SEEDS. 


B. Ic. BLISS & SON, 
Nos, 41 Park Row, and 151 Nassau Street, New York 
Importers, Growers, and Dealers in Garden, Field, and Flower Seeds, Horticultural 


Implements, and Garden Requisites, 


Would inform their friends and the public that the Sixteenth Annual Ldition of their Illustrated Secd Catalogue 
and Guide to the Flower and Kitchen Garden, now in press, will be ready for distribution early in January. 
No pains or expense have been spared in preparing this edition, to make it the most complete work of the kind ever 


published in this country. 


It will contain nearly teva hundred choice engravings of favorite Flowers and Vegetables—a large portion of which 


are entirely new ; also, two beautifully colored lithographs, and a descriptive list of upwards of theo thousand species 
and varieties of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, including all the novelties of the past season, with directions for their cul- 


ture; 


also, a list of upwards of One Hundred varieties of Choice Gladiolns—with many other Summer-Flowering 


Bulbs—and much useful information upon the subject of gardening generally 


ally. 
A copy will be mailed to all applicants enclosing Twenty-five cents. Our regular customers supplied without charge. 


Bliss’s Gardener’s Almanac for 1870, 


Also in press, and will be issued the first of January. It will contain about 70 pages of closely printed matter, em- 
bracing a Monthly Calendar of Operations, and a price list of the leading varieties of Garden, Field, and Flower 


Seeds, with brief directions for their culture. A copy will be mailed to all 


Address 


applicants enclosing a three-cent stamp. 
B. K. BLISS & SON, P. O. Box 5712, New Fork. 





CONOVER’S 
COLOSSAL ASPARAGUS 
SEED AND ROOTS, 


The experience of the past season fully confirms all that 
was claimed for this variety when first offered last spring, 
and _ it now stands unrivaled in size, productiveness, and 

nality. 

q Specimens were exhibited the past season by Mr. Conover, 
which were grown alongside the best ‘Oyster Bay” varie- 
ties, and received the same care and treatment, which at- 
tained four times the size of that popular variety. 

Though but two years from the seed, many of the plants 
produced from twenty to thirty sprouts, averaging from 
two to four inches in circumference, and were ready for 
cutting one year in advance of the ordinary varieties. 








Strong, one-year-old Roots mailed, post-paid, $2.00 per | 


fifty; $3.00 per hundred. 
SEEDS.—}g 0z, packet, 50 cts.; 14 b., $3.00; one pound, $10. 
Address B. K. BLISS & SON, 
41 Park Row, and 151 Nassau St.. 
P.O. Box, 5,712, New York. 


Lilium Auratum, 
The Japanese Queen of Lilies. 


A large importation from Japan, just reecived by the sub- 





scribers, in fine, healthy condition, Flowering Bulbs mailed | 


to any nddress at following prices: 
vo. 1, $1.0) each; $9.00 per doz. No. 2, 7% cents each, or 





application, 3. K. BLISS & SON, 
Nos. 41 Park Row, and 151 Nassau St., New York. 


RAMSDELL NORWAY OATS. 


Warranted GENUINE. For Prices, etc., address 
A. NIESE, Port Ewen, Ulster Co., N. Y. 








GYARLY ROSE POTATOES.—Fall price $2.5 
-A per Bu. For sale by J. A. RYRIE, Wholesale and Re- 
tail dealer in Landreth’s Garden Seeds, Alton, Illinois. 


fF ARD KEG SEED.—Don’t Laugh, but read 


advertisement on page 3). 








FP o® SALE 
FISH GUANO. 


WM. H. H. GLOVER, Southold, N. Y. 
LL LOVERS OF GOOD FRUIT should read 


Pe advertisement, page 429, Nov. American Agriculturist. 





$5.75 per doz. No, 3, 50 cts. each; $4.50 per doz. Prices by | 
the hundred or thousand will be given to dealers upon | 
B 


Jersey Stock for Sale. 


The subscriber has just landed from Steamer Queena num- 
her of superior Jersey Cows and Heifers, selected by himself 
from oy y — "7 the _. Many of them are prize 
animals, and all very fine. May be seen at his farm, Allan- 
dale St., Jamaica Plain, ad ™ 

Il. M. WELLINGTON. 


DEVONS FOR SALE. 
Ten thorough-bred Devon Bulls of various ages, sired 
by New England (294), also several cows and heifers of the 
Minnie family. H.M.SESSIONS, South Wilbraham, Mass. 


URE-BRED CHESTER WHITE PIGS. — 100 
| head of Superior Boars and Sows from 4 to 12 months 
old; bred and for sale by - W. & M. IRWIN, 
Penningtonville, Chester Co., Pa. 











CHESTER Pigs _all ages, at six weeks, $10 apiece. Pure 
Cotswold Sheep, last spring’s lambs, $15 each. Fancy Poul- 
try at low prices. Alderney Calves, and other blooded stock. 
All warranted, for sale by N. GUILBERT, Gwynedd, Pa. 





FIRST PRIZE BUFF COCHINS. 

HODGSON BROS.,7 Bowling Green, New York, winners 
of the First Premiums at the New York State Poultry Show, 
and owners of the unsurpassable Cooper Trio, have for sale 
a few choice pairs and some extra cocks, and are now book- 
ing orders for eggs. Thisstock is admitted to he the best ex- 
tant, having taken numerous premiums on both sides of the 
Atlantic. Send letter with stamp, as above, for full informa- 
tion, Also a few fine Light Brahma Cocks. 


GGS AND FOWLS of the following varieties : 

-4Houdan, Creveceenr, La Fleche, Buff Cochin, Partridge 
Cochins and Dark Brahmas. Address, with Stamp, 4 
N.S. COLLYER, Pawtucket, R.I. 


per Month quaranteed. 
$100 to $2 50 Sure pay. Salaries paid 
weekly to Agents everywhere selling our Patent Everlasting 
W hite Wire Clothes Lines. Call at, or write for particulars to, 
the Girard Wire Mills, 261 North Thira-st., Philadelphia, Pa. 


4 GENTS LOOK !—Superior inducements 
offered_by 
SOUTHWICK & HASTINGS, Worcester, Mass. 














END 50 CENTS FOR A STENCIL PLATE. 
— for marking clothing, ink, brush, &¢., included. Only 
25 cents for a Key Check, neatly lettered with your name and 
address, can be attached to keys. &e. Send tor Circulars, 
W. H. BERRY, Portsmouth, N. H. 





$75 to $200 per Month to Agents, salary or commis- 
sion to sell our Patent White Wire Clothes Lines. Address 
HUDSON RIVER WIRE WORKS, 75 William St., N. Y¥., 
Chicago, Ill, Richmond, Va., or Memphis, Tenn. 
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TERMS— (cash before insertion) : 
IN ENGLISH EDITION. 


Ordinary Pages, $1.50 per line. Less than 4 lines, $5. 
Open Pages (open without cutting), $2 per line. 

Page next to Reading Matter, last Page, and 2d and3d 
Cover Pages—$2.50 per agate line of space for each inser- 
tion.—Last Cover Page—§$3.00 per agate line of space. 


IN GERMAN EDITION. 
(The only German Agricultural Journal in the United 
States.) 
Ordinary Pages, 2% cents per line. Less than four lines, 
$1.00 for each insertion, 
Business Notices and Last Page, 40 cents per line for each 
insertion, 

















NEW RELIGIOUS WEEKLY. 


CHRISTIAN UNION, 


An Unsectarian, Independent Journal, devoted to Religion, 
Morals, Reform, Foreign and Domestic News of 
the Church and the World, Literature, Sci- 
ence, Art, Agriculture, Trade, 

Finance, etc., etc. 


And containing Household Stories, Choice Poems, Walks 
with the Children, etc., etc., embracing contributions from 
well-known and eminent writers. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER, 


whose Powerful Editorials, Literary Reviews, and Lecture- 
Room Talks, appear regularly in its columns, has undertaken 
the formation and guidance of the paper. 


With Mr. Beecuer as its Editor-in-Chief, aided by some of 
the best and most notable talent of the land, the paper can 
not but carry good, Christian food, for heart and soul, to 
many of its increasing readers, That will be its constant en- 
deavor. 

Aiming to a - a - hristian Journal, and _ a Complete 
Family ‘New "8p and having for its purpose the presenta- 
tion of E SSE N ue Ab B IBLE TRU TH, 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION will advocate, in the 
spirit of love and liberty, the fellow: ship and co-operation of 
Christ’s people of «very name. Recognizing the right and 
the necessity of different church organizations as the nat- 
ural result of the many-mindedness of mankind, it will en- 
deavor to treat all Christian denominations with fairness 
and love, stating its own opinions with frankness but in kind- 
ness, and providing an arena for courteous debate not hedg- 
ed in by sectarian “poundaries. Without undervaluing doc- 
trinal truth, it will chiefly strive to foster and enforce 
Christianity’ as a Life, rather than a theological system. It is 





For Christians of All Denominations. 


ITS FORM: SIXTEEN PAGES, Larear Quarto, Cut 
AND STITCHED, So Convenient, both fer use and preservation, 
as to be a great and special merit in its favor, apart from its 
superior literary attractions, 

ITS CIRCULATION: SPREADING WITH WONDERFUL 
RAPIDITY, showing that the paper supplies a real need of 
the Christian public. 

ITS PRICE: 


Only $2.50 
Subscribe for it! Get others to take it! 
Specimen Copies and Circulars containing List of LIBERAL 


Premiums and CasH COMMISSIONS, sent FREE on applica- 
tion to 


per year. 


J.B. FORD & CO., Publishers, 
39 ParK Row, New York. 


Maynard Sporting Rifles, 
Manufactured by 
MASSACHUSETTS ARMS CoO., 


Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


These celebrated Target 
and Sporting Arms,—with 
interchangeable Rifle and 

Shot Barrels,—for comven- 
ience, accuracy, and pene- 
tration, have secured a rep- 
utation beyond that of any 
other breech-loading arms. 
They may be obtained di- 
rectly from the manufactur- 
ers on the most favorable 
terms. 

Descriptive Circulars with 
price list and Zarget Repre- 
sentations, will be sent on 
request by letter. 

ddress as above. 





JO RODS. 





Also for recommendations, see 
CLEVELAND’s ‘‘Hints to Riflemen. ” 
BaRBeEr’s “ Crack Shot.’ 

MuRRayY’s “ a in the Wilderness.” 
RussELu’s “ Hand Book of Rifle Shooting.” 


J. R. DECATUR &« CO., 
Manufacturers of 
Agricultural Implements, and General 


Purchasing Agents, 


197 Water Strect, New York, 
Circulars and Prices furnished on application. . 








= TEREOPTICONS, MAGIC LANTERNS, DIS- 
solving View Apparatus, with brilliantly colored Pho- 
tographic Views on glass, illustrating Religion, Science, 
Travels, Fine Arts, etc. An attractive exhibition, easily 
managed. pays well. Send for illustrated catalogue. 
J. H. McALLISTER, Optician, 49 Nassau St., New York. 


THE AMERICAN 


HORTICULTURAL ANNUAL 


FOR 1870. 





A YEAR-BOOK 


FOR EVERY HOME. 


The fourth number of this beautiful scrial is now 
ready. It contains a popular record of horticultural pro- 
gress during the past year, with many other valuable 
articles. 


CONTENTS. 


Caléndars for each Month in the Year. Astronomical 
Memoranda. Number of Trees, Plants, etc., required to 
Set an Acre. Hardyand Tender Vegetables. Postage on 
Horticultural Matter. Tables of Quantities of Seed. 
The Retinisporas—By Jostan Hoopes. Selecting and 
Saving Seeds—By Wm. G. Comstock. Inarching the 
Grape-vine—By ‘“‘Al Fresco.” Apples in 1869—with 
Descriptions of New Varicties— By J A. Wanrper. 
Pears in 1869—with Notes on some of the Newer Varie- 
ties—By P. Barry. Quinces in 1869. Plums in 1869. 
Peaches in 1869—New Varicties—By F. R. Exuiorr. 
Cherries in 1869—with Notes of New Varieties, and 
Comments on the Nomenclature of Older Sorts. Native 
Grapes in 1869. Notes on the Small Fruits in 1869—By 
A. S. Futter. Hardy Trees and Shrubs in 1869. New 
Roses Tested in 1869—By Joun Savuxt. The American 
Pomological Society. New and Interesting Bedding and 
other Plants Tested in 1869—By PrTErR HeENpDERson. 


New or Noteworthy Vegetables in 1869—By Jas. J. H. 








Grecory, and others. Horticultural Implements, etc., 
in 1869. Horticultural and Kindred Journals. Books 
upon Horticulture and Allied Subjects, published in 1869. 


List of Nurserymen, Seedsmen, etc. 


Illustrated with Elegant Engravings,. 


NT POST-PAID. PRICE, FANCY PAPER COVERS, 


50 CENTS; CLOTH, 75 CENTS. 


Either of these Annuals for the three preceding years 


may be had at the same prices. 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 


245 Broapway, New York. 


en — ———es, 


THE AMERICAN 


AGRICULTURAL = ANNUAL 


FOR 1870. 





A YEAR-BOOK 


WANTED BY EVERYBODY. 





This valuable Year Book has now reached its fourth 
number. In its general features it follows the plan of 


the three numbers that have preceded it. 


CONTENTS. 


Almanac and Calendar for 1870. Agricultural and 


Kindred Journals, Agricultural and Kindred Books, 
Prospect and Retrospect. Immigration. Home Markets. 
Coéperation among Farmers. Commercial Fertilizers. 
The Crops and the Weather. Thorough Drainage. Agri- 
cultural Exhibitions, Poultry Societies and Shows. 
Importation of Livestock. Death of Distinguished 
Agriculturists. Inventions affecting Agriculture. Novel- 
ties in Agricultural Seeds, ete. Oats. Sanford Corn. 
Potato Fever. Adobe, or Earth-wail Building—by E. G. 
Potter. Potatoes Worth Raising—by Dr.F.M. HEXAmeER. 
Yield of Potatoes in 1869. Wheat Hoc. How to Train a 
Heifer. Care of Iien and Chickens. Cultivation of Root 
Crops. Kohl Rabi. Dry Earth—the Earth-Closet Princi- 
ple inthe Barn, General Agricultural Matters. Charac- 
teristics of Different Breeds of Thorough-bred Stock. 
Earth-Closets—Success of the system. Progress in Fish 
Culture. Cold Spring Trout Ponds. Bellows Falls 
Trout Pond. Montdale Ponds. S. H. Ainsworth’s Ponds 
and Race. Mumford Ponds. Poheganut Trout Ponds. 
Breeds of Fish. 


The Stocking of Ponds and Brooks. English Agricul- 


Fish as Farm Stock—by W. Curt. 
tural Implements. Inventions affecting Milk, and 
Checese-making—by GArpNeRr B. Werks. Notes on Vet- 
erinary Subjects. Coéperation in Swine-brecding. 
Letter from Dr. Cavin CuTTER. Stcamng Fodder for 
Milch Cows—by 8S. M. and D. Wetis. The Harvester, 
Reaper, and Mower—by Isaac W. Wuite. Improvement 


in Drain Tiles. Farmer’s Directory. 


Beautifully Illustrated. 


SENT POST-PAID. PRICE, FANCY PAPER COVERS, 
50 CENTS; CLOTH, % CENTS. 


—:0: — 


Either of these Annuals for the three preceding years 


may be had at the same prices, 


ORANGE JUDD & CO.,, 


New YorE. 





245 BROADWAY, 
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By MRS. LILLY M. SPENCER, 
Entered according to Act of Congress, in 1869, by ORANGE Jupp & Co., in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the United States for the Southern District of New York 
The Publishers of the American Agriculturist have purchased of the artist this beautiful painting, and now issue it as a Chromo, believing that it will be gladly secured by 
thousands as an ornament and source of pleasure in their homes. Mrs, Lilly M. Spencer has already won an honorable name in art. Though of a poetic imagination, and the 
author of many paintings inclined her, Mrs. S. for 
th which comprise classical some years painted such 
of and allegorical subjects, subjects almost exclusive- 
she is best known for her ly. Her “‘ Shake Hands,”* 
pictures of domestic life. _ “dolly Washerwoman,” 
nd ‘ Her works of this class “The Gossips,” and 
: A have been reproduced im others, are known to all 
om colored lithographs and lovers of pictures. They 
ri- other forms, and through are full of life and mean- 
< ee ing, and at the same time _ 
e 
el- come a familiar one finished with an accuracy 
“ throughout the country, and detail that few artists 
¥ Finding that pictures of attempt. Among her lat- 
na a domestic character with est productions are ‘* War 
” fomething of the humor- Times at Home,” ‘The 
a ous in them were more Home of the Red, White 
ck. 4 popular than those to and Blue,” ‘“ The Starry 
- which her natural tastes Flag,” etc. 
lls 
ds This Chromo is done in the best style, by Hermann Bencke, whose work equals anything of the kind done in thiscountry. Thescene is full of happy life and cannot fail to 
de. delight both old and young. The above wood engraving isa miniature representation of it. The picture would prove an ornament in any home, and be a most beautiful and 
_ acceptable present to make to a friend. Itis13x18 inches in size, and, mounted on Jinen, will be sent by mail, in a tube, with all materials and directions for stretching. 
PRICE, POST-PAID, $6.00. 
et- 
ng. If preferred, the picture will be sent by express, mounted on artists’ board, all ready for framing, on receipt of the price, $6.00, the purchaser to pay express charges, If 
for ordered in a frame, it will be sent by express, carefully boxed, on receipt of prices, as follows : 
er, 
mi In a neat Black-walnut Frame, gilt band - - - - - $ 9.00. 
«6 ‘“ “ wider gilt band - - - - 10.00. 
“ carved edged * “6 6 ~ . - - - 11.00. : 
; 
iS, “ beautiful gilt “ best quality = - : - - ° 15.00. ; 
If taken with a frame at the store, 245 Broadway, the charge for boxing, which is 75 cents, will be deducted from these prices. In all cases where sent by express, the 
sis purchaser will pay express charges. 


A LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. 
ORANGE JUDD & COMPANY, 245 Broadway, New York. 
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() WNING’S FRUITS AND FRUIT TRE 


NEWLY REVISED AND GREATLY 


The original work of the late A. J. Downing appeared 
in 1845. Some years after it was revised and much en- 
larged by his brother, Charles Downing, who has again 
completed the work of a second revision. Charles 
Downing is upon all hands acknowledged as one of our 
highest pomological authorities. He writes but scldom, 
but whatever bears his name is accepted as the judgment 
of one whois entirely disinterested, as far as the com- 
mercial aspects of pomology are concerned. The present 
edition contains the results of many years’ labor and ex- 
perience which have been devoted to testing the value 


ORANGE JUDD 








mit 


THEIR 


Late President of the New York State A 


Notices by the 
Press. 

We consider this the 
most valuable work that 
has récently been issued 
from the Amcrican press. 
It embraces all branches 
of the important sub- 
ject, and fills avacancy 
in our agricultural litera- 
ture for which work the 
author byhis many years’ 
experience and obsery- 
ation was eminently fit- 
ed....It ought to be in 
the hands of every owner 
of cattle, and the coun- 
try, as well as individu. 
als, would soon be much 
richer for its teachings. 

Journal of Agriculture, 
(St Louis). 





This will rank among 
the standard works of 
the country, and will be 
considered indispens- 
able byevery breeder of 
livestock. 

Practica! Farmer, 

(Philadelphia). 

Considering that there are some ten million milch cows 
in the United States, and nearly a thousand millions of 
dollars invested in cattle, the magnitude of this intercst 
demands that the best skilled talent be devoted to the 
improvement of the various breeds and the investigation 
of the best method of so caring for the animalsas to gain 
the greatest profit from them. This volume will give the 
farmer just the instruction which he wants. ig 

° N. Y. Independent. 

The object of the work, as stated by the author in his 


ORANGE 





& COMPANY, 245 


ERICAN CATTLE: 


HISTORY, 


gricutural Society, editor 





JUDD & COMPANY, 


By A. J. DOWNING. 


By CHARLES DOWNING. 


Octavo, 1122 Pages. 


of fruits and acquiring a knowledge of them that should 
benefit others. 
RECOMMENDATION FROM Hon. MARSHALL P. WILDER. 
President of the American Pomological Society. 
Boston, Oct. 4, 1869. 
GENTLEMEN: 

I have received a copy from Mr. Charles Downing of 
the second revised edition of the ‘* Fruits AND FRUIT 
Trees or America.’ It is the most comprehensive of 
any similar work, in fact a complete ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
AMERICAN Pomo.oey brought down to the present time. 


BREEDIN 
By LEWIS F. ALLEN, 


‘American 





preface, ‘*is not only to give a historical account of the 
Bovine race, to suggest to our farmers and cattle breeders 
the best methods of their production and management, 
but to exalt and ennobic its pursuit to the dignity to which 


itis entitled in the various departments of American 
agriculture.’ From the little examination we have been 
able to give it, we can not recommend it too highly. 
Canada Farmer. 
His history of cattle in general and of the individual 
breeds in particular, which occupies the first 180 pages 





Broadway ° 


AND 


Shorthorn Herd Book,’ 








HNLARGED 


The original edition by his brother, the Jate Andrew 
Jackson Downing, popular as it ever has been, is made 
doubly interesting and useful by this reyision, compris- 
ing as it does the results of along life of critical obser- 
vation. 

As a work of reference it has no equal in this country, 
and deserves a place in the library of every Pomologist 
MARSHALL P. WILDER. 


This elegant and valuable work will be an indispensa- 


in America. 


ble requisite to every library, and to all interested in 


Fruits or Fruit Culture. 


Price, Prepaid, $7.50. 


New Y ork. 


MANAGEMENT. 


auther ‘Rural Architecture,” ete., ete. 


Notices by the 
Press. 

The large experience 
of the author in improv- 
ing the character of 
American herds adds to 
the weight of his ob- 
servations, and has en- 
abled him to produce a 
work which will at once 
make good its claims as 
a standard authority on 
the subject. An exccl- 
lent feature of this vol- 
ume is its orderly, meth- 
odical arrangement, con- 
densing a great varicty 
of information into a 
comparatively small 
compass, and enabling 
the reader to find the 
point on which he is 
seeking Jizht, without 
wasting his time in turn- 
ing over the leaves. 

N.Y Tribune. 


Whatever works the 
stock farmer mayalready 
have, he cannot afford to 
do without this. 

Ohio Farmer. 


cf the volume, is written with much of the grace and 
charm of an Allison or a Macauley. His description of 
the leading breeds is illustrated by cuts of a bull, a cow, 
and a fatox, of each race. The next one hundred pages 
are devoted to the subject of Breeding. This is followed 
by chapters on Beef Cattle, Working Oxen, Milch Cows, 
Cattle Food, Diseases, ete. The arrangement, illustra- 
tions, analytical index, etc., of the work are in the best 
style of modern book-making. 
New England Farmer. 


Price, Post-paid, $2.50. 


245 Broadway, New York. 
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BOOKS FOR FARMERS and OTHERS. 
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[Published and for sale by Orange Judd & Co., 245 Broad- 

way, New York. Any of these books will be forwarded by 

mail, post-paid, on receipt of pricc.] 
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“AGRICULTURAL 
Qualitative and Quantitative 


CHEMICAL ANALYSIS. 


EDITED By G. C. CALDWELL, 


Professor cf Agricultural Chemistry in the Cornell 
University. 

Teachers of Agricultural Chemistry have long felt the 
need of a text book which should serve as a guide to the 
analysis of soils, manures, and the products of the farm. 
The present work is very thorough, beginning with the 
preparation of re-agents and giving the most approved 
methods of manipulation. Professor Caldwell modestly 
calls himself the editor, but his book shows that he has 
not contented himself with editing the works of others, 
but has given much of his own experience. 


PRICE, POST-PAID, $2.00. 


ORANCE JUDD & Co., 
245 Broadway, New York. 
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CRANDALLIUS 


BUILDING «BLOCKS FOR CHILDREN 


CAN BE MADE INTO 


Churches, Factories, Velocipedes, Towers, 
Arches, Chairs, Windmills, Boxes, 
Bridges, Fences, Tools, Chairs, 
Castles, Houses, Sleds, Sheds, 


and other forms in almost endless variety, and when finished, the structure remains firm, so that it can be carried 


about without falling to pieces. Having given these blocks a practical trial in their own families, the publishers of the 


American Agriculturist were so well pleased with them that they consented to take the general agency for their sale. 


The Blocks are put up in neat, strong boxes, and a large sheet giving various designs of buildings, cte., accompanics 


each box, 


Orders from the trade will be enpplied on liberal terms, 


Price: No. 1, $2.00; No. 3, $1.00. 


Address 


ORANGE JUDD & ©O.,, 


245 Broadway, New York. 
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THE BEST 
Family Sewing Machine. 





“The Florence Sewing Machine is decided to be the best 
“on exhibition. It must also be stated incidentally that 
“THIS Is BETTFR THAN ANY 54 co CLASS 

* KNOWN TO THE JUD 
Report of Judges ph Institute far ‘New York. 


AGENCIES : 





PRINCIPAL AMERICAN 
New York—505 Broadway ; 
Baltimore—140 Baltimore Street ; 
Boston—141 Washington Street ; 
Brooklyn—431 Fulton Street; 
Charleston—382 King Street ; 
Chicago—43 Madison Street; 
Cincinnati—28 West Fourth Street; 
Cleveland—43 Public Square; 
Detroit—158 Jefferson Avenuc; 
Galveston—234 P. O. Street; 
Hartford—382 Main Street ; 
Indianapolis—27 N. Pennsylvania Street ; 
Louisville—110 Fourth Street ; 
Milwaukee—410 Milwaukee Street ; 
Nashville—32 North Cherry Street ;. 
New Orleans—6 Chartres Street; 
Philadelphia—1123 Chestnut Street ; 
San Francisco—111 Montgomery Street; 
St. Louis—612 North Fourth Street. 


One Dollar 


Allowed for one copy of this advertisement (until May 1870) 
in payment for 





Our 1250 Ib, Portable Platform aaa 


on Wheels, at 825. 
Or, 


Jones’ Celebrated always 
First Premium 4 Ton Hay Scales 


at 875. 


(196 send for Price List.) 


EDWARD F. JONES, Binghamton, N. Y. 





PATENTS OBTAINED. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN. 
Letier from Hon. D. P. Holloway, former Com. of Patents. 
WasuIneTon, D. C., March 30, 1868. 

“T cheerfully commend to all persons who may have busi- 
ness in the Patent office the firm of Edson Bros., as gentle- 
men of prompt business habits, and in every respect worthy 
of confidence "—D. P. HoLLoway. 

“J concur in the above.”—T. C. THEAKER, late Commis- 
sioner of Patents. Send for Circular. 

Patents obtained, or no charge. EDSON BROS., 
Patent Lawyers & Solicitors, 459 9th St., Washington, D.C. 


THOMAS’ PATENT 


Smoothing Ftarrow, 


AND BROADCAST WEEDER, 


~ oeenpe adapted to harrowing wheat in spring, cover- 
ass seed, pulverizing spread manure, smoothing newly 
ed land; and, most ot all, OBVIATING THE HAND-HOEING 
oF CORN, so that One man and team will keep 6) or 70 acres 
erfectly clean until a foot high. It p ays its cost at least five 
Eimes over, yearly, on every hundred acres. It is eminently 
useful to MARKET GARDENERS and to NURSERYMEN. Send 
for a descriptive Circular. 
Prices, with 120 wrought iron teeth, $20; with 120 steel 
teeth, $25; sent by railroad on receipt of price, by 
J. J. THOMAS & CO., Geneva, N. Y. 


Fe ait tt aTING NG achINe 


For Family gages cheap, reliable. Knits everything, 
AGENTS WANTED. Circular and sample stocking FREE. 
‘Address HINKLEY KNITTING MACHINE CO., Bath, Me., 
or 176 Broadway, New-York. 


Holbrook’s Regulator Seed Drill. 


A prover ua neaGenedtine for sowing with regularity and in 
y. Beet, Carrot, Onion, Par —_ Spinach, 

Borgiam, ‘Turnips, Peas, Beans, etc. It is very simple, com- 

to operate, and shorws the seed as it drops, 


durable, e 
k. failure. Price $12.00. Address 
Foprevent ad J mise HOLBROOK & SMALL, Boston, Mass. 























fiw Woodtiuniite 


Style of 


DOTYS TREE AND BLACKBERRY PRUNERS, 











Save cost in one day's use. Light, yet powerful. 
drive the chisel. They gather fruit. 


Circulars of sole proprietor. 


‘Price $4. Ramples, Jv" 


Cut limbs inch through. 


eight paid, 
DOTY, 32 Cortlandt Street, New 


Hook to hold, chisel to cut, and plunger 
Great chance for State and local canvassers™ an 


York, 





NG MACHINE. 


Bickrorp KNITTI 
USE. 


OVER 10,000 NOW IN 





Read the following unsolicited testimonials in its favor, 

which are but a few of the many received: 
PLATTSBURGH, N, Y., Nov. 3, 1869. 

I have one of your Machines, and am pe rfectly Satisfied 

with it. A. J. BROADWELL. 
pens Ohio, Noy. 1, 1869 

The more I use it the better I ee 

MRS. “CROSBY CURTIS. 
Kreuerox, C. W., Nov. 1, 1869. 

I havea thorough knowledge of all the Machines now 
made, and select yours as being best Fe to the cy neral 
wants. JOF CUNNINGHAM. 

Ea SPE cannon N. H., Dec. 8, a. 

I would not take F ifty Dollars for it if I could not get 
another like it. 1 am perfectly satisfied with it; it has ten 
times more than paid for itself since I have had it 

MRS. JOSIE L. BRYANT. 
WILMING’ ron, Vt., Jan. 7, 1869. 

Having made trial of the Lamb Knitting Machine and the 
Bickford Knitting Machine, to test the comparative excel- 
lence of the two, I pronounce without hesitation in favor of 
the Bickford Machine, It takes up little room, runs with 
yerfect ease, makes a greater variety of work, is much less 
iable to drop stitches and break yarn, and withal costs only 
about half the amount ot the Lamb Machine. 

. WILDER, Pastor M. E. 


BICKFORD KNITTING MACHINE. 
Prices from $25 to $75. 

Send for circulars and price list, or better still, call and 
examine the Machine. Agents wanted everywhere on lib- 
eral terms. Address all orders and letters to The 
BICKFORD SPINNER AND KNITTING MACHINE CO 


Church. 


260 Washington Street, Boston. 
LIDDELL, PassaGE & Co., St. Jolins, Mich., Agents for 
Michigan and Wisconsin. JOHN FurNAS & Co.. 68 East 
Washington St., Indianapolis, Ind., Agents for Indiana. 








address JAMES F 
Phileceisnia, 


For Sam mp & Stocking and Circular 
ORNE & CO., Gen. Ag’ts, 922 Chestnut _St., 
Pa., or 1 and "3 Market St., Rochester, N. Y. 








N-B:PHELPS & CO. 
= SOLE i 
47-CORTLANDT ST, 





at least take it on trial 


“NOVELTY” Wringer, or 
| with any or all others, and keep the BEST. 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 


N. B. PHELPS & CO., Gen. Agts. 


as Cortlandt St., New York. 


Buy the 





Cw: Co. 


Motive Power for Nothing. 


Our Patent, SeW-regulating, Storm- defying Wind-mill is 
superior for pumping water for Railroads, “Country Resi- 
dences, Farms and Farm Houses. For circulars address 
CONTINENTAL WIND-MILL CO,” 

8 Barclay St., New-Y ork. 


New Tread Power. 


For driving all kinds of machinery, such as Circular and 
Drag Saws, Cutting Boxes, Corn Sheilers, &c., &c. has a 
firm and steady trac k, simple gear, and is strong and dura- 
ble. The two-horse “Victor” will cut from 15 to 25 cords 
of stove wood per day with ease to the horses. 

Send for Circular. 

BLYMYER, DAY & CO., Mansfield, O 











o_~ for Illustrated and Descriptive Circular. ™ 
T, W. FAY, Patentee and Manufacturer, Camden, N, J, 











z ug A perfect protection to the 

A 8 = SHEEP, 

BO S| AND 

ae 

mS 35] Speedy 
"eo 

a CLIPPING 


Send for rere Circular to EDWIN LYON, Butler, Pa, 


TO ADVERTISERS. 


NHE MIRROR AND FARMER 

Published at Manchester, N.H. JOHN B. CLARKE, 
Editor and Proprietor, is an eig 'ht- -page paper, of forty- -eight 
columns, of size of the New York Tribune, and has a larger 
circulation than any other secular paper in New England, 
north of Boston. The only Farming paper. in the State. 
Advertisements 10 cents a line, $1.20 an inch of space, for 
each insertion. No advertisements inserted for less than 
one dollar. 

It circulates in large numbers in ail the farming towns, 
manufacturing villages and cities of [New Hampshire, and 
very largely in Vermont, and some in all the other States, 
For genera) ¢ pbs rtising, for the price charged (which is the 
same to all), it has no equi il in the Eastern States, 

The MIRR on AND AMERICAN,—three editions d¢ nily,~ 
is published by the same. 


2) CENTS 


previous to Mare h i, 

EW ENGL —, Beattie AD, 
s GFIELD, MASS, 

It contains 48 columns, = has a I a circulation. 

Yearly subscription, $2.5 








WILL GET THE BEST AGRI- 
CULTURAL and FAMILY week- 
ly, in AMERICA for two months 





TO FARMERS, GARDENERS, FARM LA- 
BORERS, and OTHERS. 
Deposit your surplus money in the 
MUTUAL BENEFIT SAVINGS BANK, 
166 Nassau St., New York. 


Send for Circular coamener, valuable information. 
CHARLES K. GRAHAM, President 


G. H. BENEDICT, Secre oy 


PRACTICAL FLORICULTURE. 

A guide to the successful propagation and cultivation of 
Florists’ Plants. By Peter Henderson, author of “ Gar- 
dening for Profit.””. Beautifully illustrated. Price $1.50, 

Certainly the most practical and desirable work that has 
ever been published on this subject. We are selling them 
rapidly. Some no doubt will say that it exposes the ‘*se- 
crets”’ of the Trade too freely, and that it will make Garden- 
ers and Propagators so plenty that our occupation, like 
Othello’s, will be gone.—H. A. DREER, Scedsman and Florist, 
Phila., Pa. 

Full to overflowing with valuable information, 

FRANCIS Ricuarpson, Toronto, Canada. 

Thoroughly practical, yet readable as a novel. N.Y. Sun. 

37st the work for the young Florist or Amateur, as it tells 
him clearly there is no such thing as failure, if its simple 
teachings are followed, 

GALVIN & GERAGHTY, Florists, Newport, R. I. 


COPELAND'S COUNTR Y LIFE. 


A COMPENDIUM OF 
AGRICULTURAL & HORTICULTURAL 


Practical Knowledge. 
By ROBERT MORRIS COPELAND. 

It contains 926 large Octavo Pages and 250 Engravings, 
and embraces Descriptions, Hints, Suggestions and De- 
tails of great value to those interested in Country Life. 
The following are some of the matters of which it treats; 


DRAININC. 

CATTLE. 

SHEEP. 

SHRUBS. 

FRUITS. 

FLOWERS. 

VECETABLES. 

HOT-HOUSE PLANTS. 
GRAPE CULTURE. 

ORNAMENTAL TREES. 

The Kitchen Garden receives particular attention. 
In short, as its name indicates, the book treats of almost 
every subject that needs consideration by those living in 
the country, or having anything to do with the cultivation 
of the soil. 








SENT POST-PAID, - - - . PRICE, $5.00. 
Either of the above books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York, 
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We are now prepared to fill orders 4 our new LOW- 

PRIC ED double-reed Organ, ** No. 55. 
se is solid walnut, paneled, ek: and carved 
is finished with two carpeted ped: ul boards, and 
Knee Swell, and is more beautiful in design and finish than 
any now m: ide in the world for the price, and we guarantee 
that the qualities and power of tone will be superior to any 
we have seen of other makers. The instrument has two full 
Five-Octave es ts of poets, and contains six stops, viz.: 
PRINCIPAL BA 
DI AP. ASON” BA 
TRE MOL Oo oF, Mee Eee 
PRINC L TRE 
DI Kp ASON ii R ih LE, 
DIVIDED SWELL. 

Our Patent Graduated Siwell is furnished in this, the same 
asin our higher-priced instruments. The price is fixed at 
the very moderate sum of $125, and there can be no devia- 
tion from these figures, 

Orders will be recorded in regular succession, and filled 


each in its turn, 
GEO. A. PRINCE & CO. 


S. T. GORDON, Agent, New York. 
JAMES BELLAK, Agent, Philadelphia. 


Also the principal Music Dealer in each City and Town 
in the United States and British Provinces, 













India Rubber Gloves 





For Gardening, Housework, etc., ete. A perfect protectior 
for the hands, m: iking them soft. “smooth, and snowy white, 
A certain cure for Salt Rheum, Chapped Hands, ete. L adie e 
G 5 per pair. Gents’ short, $1.75; 
i Sent by mail on receipt of price, 
GLOVE M’F'G CO., No. 205 Broad- 
way, New Y ork, Mi: inufacturers of all kinds of Rubber Goods. 


BUILDERS 


are invited to examine the 


New Sash Fastener and Locker! 


Simple, cheap, durable, superior to all others, and a perfect 
substitute for weights and pullies at 4% the cost. Try them. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or the mone y refunded. Manufac- 
tured bv the BOSTON & MERIDIAN MFG. CO., Office 134 
Federal St., Boston, Mass. Send for a Circular. 


ROOT CUTTERS. 


A first-rate article. Price 4 hand, with Fly wheel, $16.00. 
Price, hand or Power, $20.06 
: Also FARM MILLS. 
Send for Circular, 
LANE BROTHERS, Washington, N. Y. 


HOLBROOK’S SWIVEL PLOW. 


Holbrook’s Swivel Plows leave no “dead furrows” nor 
“ridges,” turn furrow slices flut on level land, pulverize 
thoroughly and — not clog. Addre 

» HOLBROOK & SM ALL, Boston, Mass. 

























“hee Foot Lathes, 


With Slide, Rest, and Fittings. Elegant, dura- 
cheap and portable, Just the thing for 
the Artisan or Amateur Turner. 
Send for ay “pepe cireular. 
. BALDWIN, Laconia, N. H. 


TTALLMAN'S SELF-BALANCING INKSTAND. 
Combined _Inkstand, pen-rack, pen-wiper, and perpet- 
ual Calendar. Beautiful, “useful, durable, No more spilled 
Ink! Price $2.00. Liber: Al discount to Dealers and Agents. 
Send for circular. A. B, TALLMAN, 511 Chestnut St., 

Philadelphia, Penn. 











New and Rare Vegetables, 
I make the seeds of new and rare vegetables a specialty, 
besides growing all of the standard sorts. Catalogues free. 
JAMES J. H. GREGORY, Marblehead, Mass. 


HE PL: ANET HAND-DRILL is the very best 
Seed or Guano sower. All send for Circulars and learn 
why. SAMUEL L, ALLE N, Cinnaminson, N. J. 








LEE & SHEPARD, 
Publishers, Boston, Mass., will give to any respectable per- 
son (male or fem ale) who will write to them, such informa- 
tion as will enable them to make money. 





IECONOMICAL 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
OF PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Rates Lower than other Mutual Compan- 


ies, with equal Safety and Soundness, 


Premiums Non-Forfeitable from the first 
Payment. 


OFFICERS OF THE ARMY AND NAVY INSURED 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 

A dividend, on the contribution plan, was made In cash to 
holders of Policies on the Mth of June last, which amounted, 
on some Policies, to THIRTY PER CENT, and averaging over 
ten per cent. This, with the low rates of premium charged 
by this company, which are equal toa dividend in hand of 
from 15 to 20 per cent, make it one of the most desirable Life 
Companiesin the country for those contemplating insurance. 

Ratio of Assets to Liabilities, as per M ssachusetts Reports, 
1868, $176.72. Expected losses for year 1867, as per Actuaries’ 
peak hig $29,900. Actual ‘108s, NOTHING. 


POLICIES ISSUED ON THE LIVES OF 
FEMALES AT TABLE RATES, 

SIMON S. BUCKLIN, Pres’t 
Cc. G. McKNIGHT, Vice-Pres’t. 

Hon. Evizur WriGuHt, Actuary. 

PHL Puoxuane M.D, | Medical Board 

WM. Y. POTTER, Secretary. 
BRANCH OFFICE, 
No. 10 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


References: DUNCAN, SHERMAN & CO.; HOYT, 
SPANGES & CO. 


Philadelphia, Baltimore, Washington, 
Louisville, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Chicago, Boston. 

AGENTS !—-OUR NEW 


PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE 












Te E MOST | Contains more than 1,000 large and authen- 
yt LAR tic Illustrations: 50,000 References, Direc- 
D tions for the Profitable Reading of Serip- 





PROFITABLE tures, numerous valuable ‘Tables, etc. a 
IF u | beautiful — Record and Family 
OFOORS. Album, ete., ete. 





The best selling Bible in America. Fach Agent sells from 
three to ten copies daily. Editors pronounce it the best of 
all Family Bibles. Several large editions sold in a few 
months, 

For gage and full particular s, address JOHN E, POT- 
TER & CO 4 and 617 Sansom St., Philadelphia. 

wT Pubtishers of over 200 styles of Bibles. Send for de- 
scriptive catalogue, 


REAT INDUCEMENTS TO SUBSCRIBERS 
Let those who want a first-class Lady’s Magazine and 
a first-class Weekly Paper, send aé once for a sample copy of 


THE LADY’S FRIEND 
and THE SATURDAY EVENING POST, 


and see the unequaled inducements offered. $2.50 a year for 
each. $4 for both. Four copies for $6, with a splendid pre- 
mium engraving. Five copies (and one gratis), $8. Sample 
copies of both will be sent (post- ited for fifteen cents. 
Address DEACON & PETERSON, 
No. 319 W oe St. ey Phil: idelphia, Pa. 


Six Pieces of Music for Ten Cents. 


The Nov. and Dec. numbers of BRATNARD’s MUSICAL 
WoRLD, containing six choice new pieces of music, sent as 
specimens, on receipt of ten cents. The most popular Music- 
at monthly in the World. Circulation 20,000 copies. Only 
$1.00 per annum, Elegant premiums for clubs. Send for 
Specimen copies and New Premium List. Address 

8. BRAINARD & SONS, Publishers, 
Clevel and, Ohio. 


A LMOST ANY ARTICLE YOU WANT 
FREE! FREE!! FREE!!! 
as premiums for Ag = to OuR SCHOOLDAY VISITOR, one of 
the cheapest, most cheerful, wide-awake, and — 
Young Folks’ Magazines published. $1.25 a year; $1.00 t 
clubs, A new and beautiful Steel Engraving” to every sab. 
secriber for 25 cents. Sample VIsrrors, Premium Lists, and 
full instructions sent post- + for 10 cents. 
DAUGHAD & BECKER, Publishers, 
44 NY, bE. St., Phil: idelphia, Pa, 


United States Mail and P. O. 
Assistant. 


Published monthly, containing everything necessary to be 
known by Post- masters and others, in regard to Postal mat- 
ters. Edited by J. GAY = Special Agent P.O. Depart- 
ment. $1 per year. Radios 

PUBLISHER Ts . MAIL, P. 0. New York. 


THE SUBZ CANAL. Its importance 
in a commercial 
point can best be appreciated by a reference to the FRANK- 
LIN GLOBES, 12, 16 and 30 inches -; ge 
MS &C O., Troy, N.Y. 
Sold at 812 Broadway, New Y¥ ae k 




















Miesic Photographs, wonderful and amusing, 25 
cts. a package. Library of Love, Courtship and Mar- 
ae : Books for 50 cts. MAGIC LANTE RNS, With a doz.views, 
2,3, 5,8 dollars each. W.C.WEmyss, ‘ 3 Astor Pl: ace, N. York 


AMES, PUZZLES, PARLOR FIRE WORKS, 


Books, &c., &c. Coenen sent to any address, FREE, 
by 0. A ROORB ACH, 102 Nassan St., New York. 








N 0 RoTATION OF Crops necessary.—See “ Sferili- 
- ty is Laid.” (3d edition,) Ville’s New System of Agri- 
culture. Price, 25 cts, J. A. "RIDDLE, Manchester, N. H. 





OLD AND NEW, 


A NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Of which Number One will be published on 
the 15th of December. 


OLD and NEW will be edited by 
Edward EK. Hale, 


With the assistance of valuable Correspondents in this 
country and in the Old World. 


LD AND NEW will be a family magazine. 

SToRIEs by the best writers,—by those who have earn- 
ed a reputation in all the English-reading world, and by 
others, who will command approval_as soon as they are 
known; SKETCHES OF TRAVEL AND BroGRapuy by people 
who know what they talk of; and ILLUSTRATIONS OF NEW 
INVENTION and DISCOVERY, will make 


OLD AND NEW 


welcome among the young. 

Fearless dircussion of Books, of Politics, and of Religion, 
conducted under the inspirations of C hristianity as inter- 
preted by a liberal theology, will make it of value to think- 
ing men and women. 

A regular Record of Progress, noting from month 
to month steps which the world is making forward, will 
make OLD AND NEW worthy of preservation. 

mg NvMBEnts will contain papers by by 

rs. Harriet B. Stowe, rs. Julia W. mg 

Mr rs. A. D. T. Whitney, Hon. Geo. P. Marsh, 

Hon. W. C. Bryant, R. W._ Emerson, 

Hon. Chas. F. Adams, | lg Robert Collyer, 

Rev. H. W. Bellows, ye 

Rev. George = — Hon, A Dd. White, 

Prot. J. R. Lov Prof. ‘ P. Cooke. 

OLD AND Sew ‘in be a deauh 8vo of 128 pages, hand- 
somely printed. 

TERMS.—Yearly subscription, $4; single numbers, 35 cts 








H. 0. HOUGHTON & 00.,, Publishers, 


135 Washington St., (corner School St.), Boston. 


HURD & HOUGHTON, New York. 


{#3 Subscription lists now ready. - 


THE LITTLE CHIEF. 


Edited by “ Laura Sprine.” 





am Replete with entertaining and instretive matter.”—Meth- 
odist Fa 


Used extensively as a School Reader. An original Dialogue 
and Declamation in each number, also Poems, Stories, etc, 
AGENTS WANTED 
In every School, to whom attractive premiums are offered. 

Specimen copy ten cents. Per annum %%5 cents, 
Address LITTLE CHiEPF, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 


MAPLE LEAVES 


Is the CHEAPEST, the Brest, and the Most PopuLaR Maga- 
zine published. It contains Stories, Sketches, Useful and 
Scientific Articles, Stories for Boys and Girls, Merry Mo- 
ments, Puzzles, Illustrations, etc., ete., ete, 


Only Fifty Cents 


for one year. Specimen copics six cents. Subseribe 
now and get all your friends to do the same. 
O. A. ROORBACH, Publisher, 
102 Nassau Street, New York. 


The Biggest Thing of the 19th Century 


ik 2 pnts 








for 
A LIVE Bo roe FOR LIVE 
A CURIOUS BOOK ror ¢ URIOUS PEOPLE! 
A SENSIBLE BOOK FOR SENSIBLE PEOPLE 
A GOOD BOOK FOR E VERY BODY ! 
Social LIFE, 
IN ALL ITs PHASES, ANALYZED AND ILLUSTRATED, 

A rare chance for Canvassers, as the book will sell wild 
everywhere. Sold onLY by Agents, to whom Exclusive Ter- 
ritory will be given. Sample copy ed went paid, on + Spe 

of $3.25. The work will be ready for delivery Dec. 1 

*,* Send for full py Circular 21 etary Agents. 
Address WELLS & . OMPANY, Publishers, 

432 Broome rt, New York. 


POPULAR SCIENCE, 


Send for the Weekly ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN, Each num- 
ber 16 pages, full of Engravings. The numbers for a year 
cost but $3,and make Volumes of 832 pages. Send for a 
specimen copy. Address 

MUNN & CO., 37 Park Row, New York. 


WAVERLY ENTERPRISE. 


Enlarged and_greatly improved. Universally conceded 
to be the Best PAPER PUBLISHED for less than $1 a year, 
Gives 8 pages, semi-monthly, of choice teading matter for 
the family circle at the exceedin yy low price of Firry 
CENTS a year! Try it a year. 

THE ENTERET rISE, Waverly, N. Y. 











10,000 AGENTS WANTED FOR 


| PRIE ST ana NUN. 


pply at once to CRITTENDEN & McKINNEY, 1,308 
cheetnne Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


HE HOLIDAY GUEST: acollection of Stories, 
Games, and Amusements for Winter Evenings, Illus- 
trated. Price Weents. Sent on receipt of price, by 
. A. ROORBACH, 102 Nassau fr, New York, 
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Geraldine A Love Story. 


BY MRS. SUMNER HAYDEN. 
SRE Ares i.” 


AUTHOR OF “LITTLE GOLDIE,” “ MIDNIGHT MARRIAGE,” 
ETC., ETC. 





a - 
CHAPTER I. 
UNCLE ABNER. 


Our rich Uncle, Abner Ashleigh, desired to go to Europe, 
and one of his nephews must go with him, for he was too 
feeble to travel alone, or to trust to the mercies of a hired 
servant, for, you must understand that our Uncle Abner was 
worth a half-million of dollars, and it was probable that one 
of our family would inherit it all at his death, 

There were three nephews of us. 

Tom Ashleigh, the eldest, who had finished his education, 
and commenced his ministerial labors. 

Dick Ashleigh, the second son, who had but just gradu- 
ated, and coveted the wealth of Uncle Abner more than all 
the others. Next in order came myself, Harry Ashleigh, 
who was still at his books, hoping to get learning enough to 
gain a comfortable living, for L had no hope of ever inher- 
iting a dollar of Uncle Abner’s money. 

He had told me twenty times that he wouldn't leave me 
enough to buy a jack-knife with, because I was so careless 
of his feelings and his gout. 

But the world went merry enough for me without Uncle 
Abner’s money, and I knew that I could earn my own pock- 
et money-if 1 was but faithful to my books. 

Iwas home on vacation when Uncle Abner announced 
his determination to go to Europe. 

“You will never think of going alone, Uncle Abner!” ex- 
claimed my only sister, who had recently married well, and 
consequently, thought less of Uncle Abner’s money. 

“Of course, Ishan’t go alone!” snarled the petulant gen- 
tleman, and sent us all out of the room while he waited for 
Tom,or more respectfully, the Reverend Thomas Ashleigh, 
pastor of the Wendall street church, 

He came, and I went stealthily up stairs, and with my 
ear close to the register, overheard the following conversa- 
tion: 

“Good morning, my dear Uncle! How do you find your- 
self this morning? This cold weather coming on will affect 
your gouty limbs, I fear,”’ said my brother. 

“T’'m well enough to go to Europe, and all I want of you 
is to know whether you can leave your business long enough 
to go with me. No parleying, but answer me. Yes or no,” 
growled Uncle Abner. 

“My dear Uncle, I would not listen to such a proposition 
from any other man in this world. But in view of your uni- 
torm kindness to me, and your liberality heretofore, I shall 
not hesitate one moment, but declare myself ready to forego 
all thoughts of self-interest, and accompany you wherever 
you may wish to go.” 

“Umph! well! You say you wouldn't do this for any 
other man living ?” 

“I would not, upon my honor, Uncie! Think of the ex- 
cellent chance I have, and my liberal salary, all of which I 
must sacrifice. No, dear Uncle, I would not do this for 
another living man—” 

“ Then, by hokey, you shan’t doit for me!” snarled my 
Uncle, leaning back in his chair, and shutting his eyelids 
closely. 

“ But, my dear Uncle—” 

“Shut up your confounded noise, sir! Can't you see that 
am going to sleep?” angrily exclaimed my Uncle. 

* But, sir!’ persisted Tom. 

“Get out! Don’t I know what you are all fishing for? It 
I hadn’t half a million of dollars at interest, you'd every 
one of you see me go to Europe, or to the devil, alone. You 
know you would, you sneaking cur! 
you offer to go with me! Get out of my sight!" 

The Reverend Tom knew full well that to remain would 
lessen his chances of ever getting a haul out of my Uncle's 
coffers, so he prudently withdrew. 

Uncle Abner’s bell rang furiously. 

My sister answered the summons. 

“Send Dick to me!” he roared. 

*“ Uncle Abner has one of his tantrums to-day,” muttered 
my sister, going for Dick, who at once repaired to the “lion's 
den.” 

“Dick, I’m going to Europe. Doyou want togo with me ?” 
was the question. 

“If 1 could leave my profession, sir, I should be most 
happy to accompany you, but the journey, pecuniarily 
viewed, will subject me to considerable loss—" 

“Get out! Just as though you did n’t know that I should 
pay all expenses, and pay you well for your time besides,” 

“Certainly, my dear Uncle! Certainly! You have always 
been near and dea to me, and I am willing to make any 
sacrifice for your pleasure. I will goto Europe with you,” 
replied my brother, Dick. 

“Not by a jug-full, if [know myself! No, sir, you toady, 
if you go to Europe, I don’t. Clear out! all that any of you 
want is my money! [ ain’t blind! I can see it.” . 

Dick left the room in disgust, and my heart began to thump 
ominously. If there was one thing I desired more than 
another, it was to go to Europe, to travel in the land of his- 
tory of romance, and of song. 

Therefore, when Uncle Abner’s bell rang again, and he 
thundered a request for me to be sent to him, I was ready. 
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* What now 2?” Lasked, entering the room. 

“Sit down there, you young scape-grace! I want to talk 
to you,” he said, savagely. 

“T don’t care to sit down,” I replied, “If you have any- 
thing to say to me, you'd better say it soon, or I shall be out 
of hearing.” 

“Harry, I'm going to Europe, and I’ve sent for you to ask 
you if you would like to go with me,” he said, more mildly. 

I burst into as loud a laugh as I could counterfeit, and 
after it had a little subsided, exclaimed: 

“Well, if that ain't a good one! The idea of my going to 
Europe with you! Why, youcross old curmudgeon, I would 
not go to Europe and back with you for all you are worth.’, 

“You wouldn't? I’m worth half a million, young man!” 
he cried. 

**I know that,” I answered, moying toward the door. 

“Come back here, you young scamp! I’m going to 
Europe, and you’ve got to go with me, whether you want to 
or not,” he cried. 

“Now, Uncle Abner,” I said, gravely, coming into the 
room, and throwing myself into his favorite chair, put my 
feet upon the table where he kept his papers and choice 
books. 

“Uncle Abner Ashleigh, Iwant to go to Europe more 
than I ever wanted anything in all my life. But I wouldn't 
travel in your company for all the wealth of the Indies!” 

“Why not?” he asked, in a yoice quite humanized. 

* Because, Uncle Abner,” I continued, coolly, pushing a 
heavy book from the table with my feet, “‘ you are so mortal 
ugly that I couldn’t live to get back! [Lam morally certain 
that [should kill you, if you didn’t kill me before we had 
gone a thousand miles from home. No, sir! I won’t goto 
Europe with you.” 

And having delivered myself of this speech, I arose, and, 
picking up the book I had displaced, left the room. 

After that there was silence in Uncle Abner’s room until 
dinner-time. 

Then I was sent for again. 

“Harry, my boy, how would you like to have half a mil- 
lion of dollars?” he asked. He spoke pleasantly; but I 
could detect the tiger in his eyes. 

“If I could have half a million of dollars, without de- 
grading myself to get it, 1 should think it was pretty jolly. 
But I wouldn’t stand your lip, from here to Europe and 
back again, for a whole million!” I answered, 

“Come, now, boy, don't be stubborn! Say you'd go with 
me, and look out for my comfort if I'd promise to make you 
my heir by will. You would, wouldn’t you?” 

“No, sir-ee! I wouldn't do it!” I replied. 

“ Haven't you any respect for your old Uncle?” he asked, 
changing his tactics. 

“No, sir!” I answered, bravely. 

I saw that my journey to Europe was as good as made, if 
only [ played my cards well. 

The cross old fellow, finding one who would not bow to 
his half-million, was determined to conquer. 

**Don’t you love me any, Harry ?”’ he whined. 

“Love you, Uncle Abner? Howcan you expect me to 
love you, when you have only given me abuse all the days 
of my life? No, sir! I don’t love you any more than I love 
that brass monkey, on the shelf beside you!” 

“Oh, Harry! Ungrateful boy! Think of all the money I 
have spent on your education, and your clothing, and every- 
thing!” 

“My good friend, you can’t play that on me! All that 
you have ever done for me don’t half pay for the trouble of 
having you forever snarling about the house. No, sir; it 
don’t! And when you dic, I intend to bring my bill in 
against the estate, at so much a day, damages.” 

“Damages! Against what?” 

“ Against my disposition, Uncle Abner. You've fretted, 
and growled, and snarled about this house, until you have 
changed me from one of the sweetest-tempered little 
cherubs that ever*went without wings, to a saucy, insolent 
boy, who has no regard for anything sweet or sacred, And 
your estate will have to pay damages, sir!” 

Uncle Abner looked first angry, then surprised, and he 
finally burst into a loud laugh, telling me to “clear out, 
and begin to get my things ready to go to Europe with him.” 

I went, protesting all the way that he had not money 
enough to hire me to accompany him across the ocean, 
The next day he called me to him, and unlike himself, 
promised to be very quiet and gentle, and not be rude or 
cross at all, if I would say that I would go with him to 
Europe. But I held firm until all my preparations were 
made, and the steamer in which he had planned to go would 
sail in two days. 

My mother and sister begged to be taken along, but the 
crusty old fellow declared that he’d as soon have a thousand 
cats along with him as two women.~ 

“No, my dear madam!" he said, in reply to her request 
to accompany him across the ocean; ‘I'd as soon have a 
parcel of cats, as a woman to travel with. You can’t go,” 

And that settled my mother’s journey to Europe, for that 
time. 

Declaring to the last that I would not go wit): him, I bade 
my mother and brothers and sister a tender farewell, and 
went with Uncle Abner to the wharf. “I'll go on board and 
see yousafely stowed away in your state-room, Uncle Abner, 
and [ hope you'll have a pleasant journey. Hang it, old fel- 
low! If you wasn’t so ungodly in your ugliness I would 
go with you. I do want to go to Europe,” I said, as we en- 
tered the large, airy state-room. 

The tears actually stood in the old man’s eyes, 

“T'll leave you all my money if you'll go!" he replied. 

“It isn't too late tosend a message to your mother, and 
gonow. Say you'll do it, my boy. 
million.” 


“T don't want your money, Uncle Abner! With my edu- 
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cation, when it is finished, I can earn all the money I shay = 
ever need, and you are so confounded cross, you know,” 

We sat talking together for nearly an hour, when I sud. 
denly started up, exclaiming: 

“T must go ashore, if 1 don’t want to be obliged to go to 
Europe, and I don't. Not with yon,” [I added. 

“Well, good-bye, my boy ;" and the old fellow wrung my 
hand at parting. : 

As Lexpected, the steamer was well down the harbor, 

teturning to the state-room, I found my Uncle in tears, 

“What are you crying about? Because the steamer hag 
left the wharf, and I must go to Europe anyhow 2?” I asked, 

“No! We're not moving, Harry ?” he cried, 

“Yes, we are,” I replied. 
“Now, praise the Lord! 
gentle as a lamb with you—” 
“You'll haye to, or I'll jump overboard! was my sym. 
pathetic reply, as I tumbled into my berth, which looked 

very inviting. 

You may think me perfectly heartless, from my manner 
of treating my Uncle, but he was one of that sort of peo- 
ple, who, getting an idea into their head, allow it to become 
the one thought of their lives, 

Uncle Abner had entertained the idea that his relatives 
were all anxious to get his money ; and with forever brood- 
ing over the thought, had become monomaniacal upon it. 

Therefore, it only remained for me to convince him that I 
eared nothing for his money, to gain hfs affections, and 
probably through them his wealth. 

He had no nearer kindred than my father’s family ; and if 
he left no will, we would share it equally. 

There's no use in a person having a rich relative who is 
presumed tobe not long for this world, to say that they 
give nothought tothe money of that relative. The thing 
would be impossible. 

Everybody thinks more or less of his expectations; and 
I had already resolved what disposition I would make of 
Uncle Abner's property, if ever it came into my hands, I 
would divide it equally between my two brothers, my sister, 
and myself. Mother had property enough in her own right, 

Uncle Abner was as good as his word. He was as gentle 
asa woman all the way across the ocean; and our large, 
pleasant state-room became like a home to me, endeared by 
pleasant memories. 

We reached the “ other shore ” in safety, and at once com- 
menced the exploration of all the scenes of note, i 

Probably the most of my readers have seen all that I saw 
before we reached Paris, So I will not weary them by re- 
capitulation, 


But, Harry, my boy, I'll be as 
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CHAPTER 


THE MASKED 

There was to be a masked ballin the great hall connected 
with our hotel, and Uncle Abner insisted upon my going. 
I had never witnesssd anything of the kind, and there was 
enchantment in the very thought of attending a masked 
ball in costume. 

The evening came ; and after havingscen Uncle Abner nice- 
ly in bed, with his favorite foot-warmer, cologne bottle, wine 
and cigars, with book and bell at his disposal, I arrayed my- 
self in the costume of a German prince, and repaired to the 
ball-room. There were many persons still carlicr than my- 
self; and fora half hour I amused myself with watching 
the movements of those present, admiring the different 
costumes, and seeing the new arrivals. Toward midnight I 


joined in the dance, my first partner being a graceful young 


girl, with the voice of an angel, in the costume of a German 
peasant girl. 

As we conversed during the intervals of the dance, I ob- 
served that her voice was purely American. She must have 
noticed the same peculiarity, for she said, when we were 
resting after the dance: 

“Your voice tells me that you are an American. 
American, too.” 

There was such a confiding, innocent ring to her sweet 
voice, that I was drawn to her in spite of myself. 

“Have you been long in Paris?” Lasked. 

“More thanayear. Tam at school here; and that large, 
graceful woman, in the costume of a queen, is my teacher 
of German, She planned ourcoming hereto-night. In fact, 
it was Gretchen who first proposed coming. My mamma is 
terribly strict, so Gretchen says, and she never allows me to 
go toany place like this. But Gretchen promised to take care 
of me, and she gained manmmia’‘s consent to my passing the 
night with her, at the lodgings. Then we came here ; and 
here we are, having a splendid time. It is nice, isn’t it?” 

“Very nice, indeed,” I answered, charmed by the frank- 
ness of my young countrywoman, and wishing that I could 
obtain a glimpse of her face, which I felt, instinctively, 
must be very beautiful, from the purity and swectness of 
her voice, her graceful form, and slender hands and feet. 

“Haye you ever been in a place like this before?” she 


lam 





asked, 

“Never!” Lreplied. 

“Quite a coincidence! We are both Americans, and 
neither of us have ever been at a masked ball before. Per- 
haps we shall meet in our native land sometime. How shall 
we know each other there ?” 

“How shall we, unless you give me your name, and I 
give you mine ?” I replied. 

“My name is Geraldine—” 

“ Mademoiselle is talking too much,” exclaim®l a soft 
voice near us; and turning, we beheld the German teacher 
in the costume of a queen. 

“Pardon me, Gretchen! I forgot what you told me, in- 
deed I did,” murmured the young girl, bowing me a fare- 
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well as she moved away with her teacher, who had not hon- 
ored me with a glance. 

An hour later Lstood behind a marble pillar near the en- 
thinking whether to go to my rooms, or remain 
tthe ball. Two men came and stood near 
me without o rying me. Their first words chained me to 
the spot. The voice of the first speaker was that of a native 
Frenel 

“Gr 


trance, 


awhile longe 
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in; the other was purely English, 
on for me, and you may have the young American, 








my lo 
“Exactly. But how will you get them into our power?” 





asked the I 

“Gretchen is in the secret! We have met before, But 
the young American girl must be decoyed. Gretchen will 
attend to that. All we have to do is to go first tomy private 
room. Gretchen will come in presently with the Amcrican. 
We will have a little supper ready, and you must give the 
little beauty drugged wine. Gretchen and I will then go 
our way, and you will have the field clear to enjoy your 
i Ah, my lord, Paris is one grand city for intrigue 





triumph. 
in love: 

The men moved away, and I stood irresolute. The spirit 
of old °i6 was stirring within me, and that would never 
allow an Englishman to triumph over an American, even 
were there nothing in my heart that would protect a weak, 
innocent girl from the snare of a villain. 

I felt that the first thing to be done was to ascertain the 
locality of the room where Gretchen was to betray her 


irs.” 












charge into unscrupulous hands. 

Fortune favored me, for coming slowly down the hall, I 
saw the slender, graceful form of Geraldine, accompanied 
by her teacher. 

‘he two men paused opposite her, and one of them said 

Gretchen waved her fan, and passed on, I went 
and found the door unlocked. 

in I saw a dainty supper laid for four, with wine 





and champagne. 
Quickly hiding behind the rich, heavy window drapery, I 
was not a moment too soon, for closely following me came 








the Frenehman and the English lord, 
They cast aside their masks, and I saw that both were 
young and handsome. They had been in the room but a 


moment when Gretchen entered with the young American 
girl. 

“Throw aside your mask now, Geraldine,” said the teach- 
er, taking off her own mask, and turning the most beautiful 
of blonde faces towards me. 

The handsome Frenchman arose, and bowing low before 
the fair Gretchen, lifted her hand to his lips, and drew her to 
aseat upon his knee. 

“Remove your mask, Geraldine, 








” 


said the young English 





lord, approaching the trembling girl, who stood in the cen- 
tre of the room, with her hands clasped upon her heaving 










bosor 

“Gretchen!” she cried,’ “ take me home, ’'m afraid of 
these men!” 

The Frenchman laughed as he kissed the white, bare shoul- 
ders of Gretchen, and the Englishman took a step forward, 
to throw an arm about the waist of the frightened girl, who 
stood still, unable to move or cry out. 


His hand was upon Geraldine’s mask, and in a moment it 
uur near by, while the beautiful, innocent face 
lay white and upturned against the breast of 






was upon 
of the ¢ 


mia 
her persecuter. 

“She has fainted,” said Gretchen, coolly. ‘We will leave 
her to your tender care, my lord,” added the Frenchman ; 
and 1} ud Gretchen left the room together, leaving poor 
little Geraldine in the arms of her captor, who bent his 
sensual lips to touch her own pure ones, just as T sprang 
from my place of concealment, and pressed the cold muzzle 
of arevolvcr to his temple, whispering: 

“ Release this child, or I will blow your brains out, on the 
instant !"" 


Li 











he coward he was, the man let go his clasp about 


Geraldine’s waist, and she rested against my heart. 
“What will you do next?” asked the Englisman, 
‘Blow your brains out, fellow, if you are not obedient,” 


I rep! 








“Tus goarmed myself, but am unfortunately defence- 
less to-nig oa would not have found your game so 
» -won. It’s rather small business, anyhow, to take a 





; t out of a fellow’s arms, after he has so far won 
muttered the Englishman. 
ine was slowly reviving, and ina few moments, she 


her, 
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ind sir, please take me home! Once within my 
protection, | will never, never wish to go away 


f, my poor girl,” I said. “Iwill take you 
mother’s arms, I pledge my honor as an 


he gentieman With whom I talked this even- 
will trust me?” 


us vo how, please,” she replied, clinging to 


<from her chair beside us, and fastened it 
Then we went out together, leaving 
ishmian sitting at the table as unconcerned as 
though nothing had happened. As we passed down the ball- 
room, my companion whispered : 
“Take me tothe American Hotel, upon the opposite side 
of this block, if you please.” 
ised to do so, and sent aman for a carriage, which 





I promi 
Was at the entrance in a few minutes. 

The ride fo her hotel was rather embarrassing for both. 
Geraldine tried to thank me for the service [ had done her, 
but her voice choked with tears, and I was too apprehensive 
of another scene, to reply gracefully, although I managed 
to stammer something in reply. 
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THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


Receive their Teas by the Cargo from the 
best Tea districts of China and Japan, and 
sell them in quantities to suit customers 


AT CARGO PRICES. 


CLUB ORDERS: PROMPTLY SUPPLIED. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


OOLONG (Black), 70c., 80c.,; 90c., best. $1 ® tb. 

MIXED (Green and Black), 70c., S0c., 90c., best $1 per th. 

ENGLISH BREAKFAST (Bla@k), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best 
$1.20 per pound. 

IMPERIAL (Green), S80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound. 

YOUNG HYSON (Green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per 


ound. 
uNncOLORED JAPAN, 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per pound, 
GUNPOWDER, (Green). $1.25, best $1.50 per pound. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 


GROUND COFFEE. 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and Families who 
use large quantities$of Coffee, can economize in that article 
by using our FRENCH BREAKFAST AND DINNER COF- 
FEE, which we sell at the low price of 30c. per pound, and 
warrant to Sag Cages satisfaction. ROASTED (Unground), 
S0c., 35c., best 40c. per lb. GREEN (Unroasted), 25c., 30c., 
33c., best 35c. per Ib. 











We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire satisfac- 
tion. If they are not satisfactory, they can be returned at 
a within thirty days, and have the money re- 
undec 


: Great American Tea Company, : 
Nos. 34 and 33 VESEY-ST., : 
Post-Office Box, (5,643, New York City. 





Farm for Sale. 


A chance forthe amateur Farmer and Pomologist. 318 
acres all enclosed with good fencing and susceptible of cul- 
tivation. 200 acres under the best of cultivation.. Timber 
culled ont and set to. Blue-gragss ; 3 Orchards in bearing ; 250 
Apple Trees; 100 St’d and 50 Dwf. Pears ; 75 Cherry, 50 Peach 
Trees, abundance of Grapes and Small Fruits of all kinds, 
selected personally from Ellwanger, & Barry’s. Nurseries: 
¥% mile Evergreen protection to Orchard, Garden, Stock, 
&c., 10 to 25 ft. high; Two good dwellings, all the necessary 
barns and out-houses. Over 50 varieties ornamental trees, 
shrubs, &c. No roads running through the farm but the 
main thoroughfare from Indianapolis, west, runs in front of 
residence; miles from Covington, the County seat. 
Within 44 mile of Indianapolis, Bloomington, and Western 
R.R., running through Covington. 

I will sell at the low price of $70 per acre, as I have made 
arrangements to go intothe manufacture of agricultural 
implements. Address R. y N, 
Covington, Indiana. 





To Propagators and Nurserymen. 


The valuable property of J. F. DELIOT, Vine-grower, 
will be sold by Auction, at the Getty House, Yonkers, 
January 22d. 

There are on the place extensive Green-houses, a commo- 
dious and well built dwelling, inexhaustible muck beds, and 
all the appliances necessary for a large and successful busi- 
ness. A rare chance and well worthy the attention of the 
trade. Until the 22d, it is offered at private sale. 

Stne Sine, Dec. 14th, 1869, 


To Landed Proprietors. 


The Advertiser,a manof great practical experience in 
Draining (having drained several thousand acres), Farm- 
ing, Breeding and Management of all kinds of first-class 
stock, erection of farm and other buildings, collection of 
rents, and other matters of trust, will shortly be disengaged 
and prepared to undertake any business of the above nature. 
Apply in the first piece stating fall particulars, to “Agent,” 
eare of T. W. ANDERSON, Esq., 735 Michigan Avenne, 
Chicaco, Ill. 


LL WANTING FARMS.—Good soil, mild cli- 
mate, and healthy. Thirty-four miles south of Phil- 
adelphia. Price $25 peracre. The place is growing more 
aptaty than most any other place in the United States. 
ands are settling. Address 
CHARLEs K. LANDIS, Vineland, N. J. 











D. PUTNAM & CO., Produce Commission 

@ Merchants, No. 68 Pearl-st.New York. “Quick sales 

and promps returns.” §#™~ Send for our weekly Price Cur- 
rent and Marking Plate. 29 


The Mothers’ Journal for 1870. 


35 Years! The nest Home MaGazrne inthe world. 600 
Octavo pages, illustrated. $2.00 in advance. Send for spec- 
imen, A 





dress MOTHERS’ JOURNAL, Chicago, Ill. 





BEST CABINET ORGANS 
AT LOWEST PRICES. 


That the MASON & HAMLIN CABINET and METROPOL- 
ITAN ORGANS are the BEST IN THE WORLD is proved by 
the almost unanimous opinion of professional musicians, by 
the award to them of SEVENTY-FIVE GOLD and SILVER 
MEDALS or other highest premiums, at principal industrial 
competitions within a few years, including the MEDAL at 
the PARIS EXPOSITION, and by asale very mucii greater 
than that of any similar instruments, This Company manu- 
facture ONLY FIRST-CLASS INSTRUMENTS, and will not make 
“cheap organs” at any price, or suffer an inferior instrument 
to bear their name. Having greatly increased their facili- 
ties for manufacture, by the introduction of new machinery 
and otherwise, they are now making BETTER ORGANS 
than EVER BEFORE, at increased economy in cost, which, 
in accordance with their fixed policy of selling always at 
least remunerative profit, they are now offering at PRICES 
of INFERIOR WORK. FOUR OCTAVE ORGANS, Plain 
Walnut Case, $50. FIVE OCTAVE ORGANS, Double Reed, 
Solid Walnut Case, carved and panneled, with FIVE STOPS 
(VrioLa, DIAPASON, MELODIA, FLUTE, TREMULANT), $125. 
Other styles in proportion. 


Circulars, with full particulars, including accurate draw- 
ings of the different styles of organs, and much information 
which will be of service to every purchaser of an organ, 
will be sent free, and postage paid, toany one desiring them. 


MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO., 


154 Tremont St., Boston; 596 Broadway, New York. 


Michigan State Agricultural College. 


The term for 1870 will begin on Feb. 23d. The College has 
just completed a large boarding hall and dormitory. 

Instruction is given inthe Mathematics, Physical Sciences, 
higher English branches, and French. The College pos- 
sesses a farm, stock, orchards, green-house, chemical labor- 
atory, collections on Natural History, &c.- Manual labor is 
required. Expenses are very moderate. Send for Catalogue 
or information to the President. 

T. C. ABBOTT, Lansing, Michigan. 








Profitable Employment for the Winter. 


A good canvasser can find profitable employment in every 
town in the United States, canvassing for the sale of Eume- 
lan Grape-vines. 

Every family should have from one to one dozen of these 
vines to produce grapes for their own use, and this variety 
being highly endorsed by the American Agriculturist, the 
Tribune, and by the Farmers’ Club, as well as by all the 
leading Horticultural Societies, it will be a very easy matter 
to make sales of the vines, so that any good canvasser can 
make several dollars per day taking orders for the vines. 

[2™ See advertisement, page 429, Nov. American Agricul- 





turist. Send for price list and terms to Agents and Clubs. 
Address HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 


Iona, near Peekskill, Westchester Co., N. Y. 





PORTABLE, AGRICULTURAL AND S8TA- 
TIONARY 


STEAM ENGINES. 


EXCELLED BY NONE—EQUALED BY FEW IN MERITS 
OF EFFICIENCY, ECONOMY AND PERFECTION. 





Our PORTABLE ENGINE, mounted on Locomotive Boiler, 
having fire-box and ash-pit entirely surrounded by water 
space, is set upon legs and timbers; occupies little room ; 
needs no brick-work; is suitable for use in any place where 
power is required—in Mills, Shops, Founderies or Printing- 
rooms or in Stock Barns, for grinding, cutting and steam- 
ing food for stock. : 

The AGRICULTURAL ENGINE, supplied with Zocomo- 
tive Boiler, is mounted on wheels, with pole for attaching 
horses for moving from place to place; is suitable for Grain 
Threshing. Corn Shelling, Wood and Shingle Sawing, ec 

The STATIONARY ENGINE is complete, with Governor. 
Pump and Heater, with connections fitted. _ - 

Circulars, with descriptions and prices, furnished on appli- 
cation to A. N. WOOD & CO.,, 

Eaton, Madison County, N. Y. 





7. EXHIBITION AT CORDOVA, 
iN ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, 

All parties desiring information in regard to this Exhibition 
will please apply to either of the following : 

His Excellency Manuel R. Garcia, Argentine Minister, 
Washington ; Edward F. Davison, Argentine Consul General, 
New York; Belisario Roldan, Special Agent of the Central 
Committee, at the Consul Generals office, New York, or to 
the Argentine Consuls at Savannah, Baltimore, Philadelphia, 
Boston or Portland. 


APLE SHADE FLOCK. 
iV THOROUGH-BRED COTSWOLDS. 

Having purchased of John D. Wing, Esq., his 

Entire Flock of Imported Sheep, 

I offer for sale a few Choice Ewes, Rams and Lambs. This 
flock has been gathered from the very best breeders in 
England and partics ordering can rely upon getting Pure 
Thoroughbred Cotswolds, Address 
L. A. CHASE, 245 Broadway, New York. 








WBASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COL- 
| LEGE, Amherst, Mass. For Circulars or any desired 
information, address the President, W. 8S. CLARK, 











WALTHAM WATCHES 


Buyers of watches at retail should be on their guara 
against buying watches represented as “ American,” and 
which are usually advertised in connection with the words 
“Oroide,” ‘Imitation Gold,” and other words calculated 
to attract attention. Nine cases out of ten such watches are 
spurious, as our genuine movements are seldom, if ever, put 
into anything but solid gold or silver cases. Large humberg 
of these worthless watches bear colorable imitations of our 
trade-marks, To avoid imposition, buyers who do not know 
responsible jewelers should first procure a descriptive cata- 
logue of the different styles of watches made by the Ameri. 
can Watch Company, of Waltham, Mass. The catalogue 
contains, in addition, much useful information to wateh. 
buyers. Address 

ROBBINS & APPLETON, General Agents, 
182 BROADWAY, New York. 


The Eumelan Grape, 


The EUMELAN has been awarded the following first pre- 
miums for quality during the present fall: 





Penn. Horticultural Society (Philadelphia)....Sept. 13 to 16, 
Ohio State Fair (Toledo)... ...........ccccececees Sept. 13 to 16, 
New York State Fair (Elmira)................. Sept. 13 to 16, 
Geneva Horticultural Society (Geneva, N. Y.)Sept. 25 to 26, 
Hammondsport Grape Exhibition.. ........... Sept. 29 to 30, 
N. Y. State Grape Growers’ Exhibition, » 

RB ORAIOR ao os d000sesseece tees ebes Oct. 5 to 6, 
Ohio Grape Growers’ Association, 

POV ORAM Tosa ci. ccicn ches seshebenteceae Oct. 13 to 14, 
Lake Shore Grape Growers’ Association, 

GUO Bip evhabsesssSncasccvctads anak Oct. 15 to 16. 


These are the strongest commendations of its quality. 

The American Agvicuiturist has endorsed it so fully as to 
offer the vines as special premiums, 

This Grape is also fully endorsed by the New York Tribune 
and by the Farmers’ Club. 

{2 See advertisement, page 429, Nov. Am. Agriculturist, 

Profitable employment can be found introducing these 
vines. 

Send for price list and terms to Agents. 

Address HASBROUCK & BUSHNELL, 

“Tona,” near Peekskill, Westchester Co,, N. Y, 


TUBEROSES, 


Gladiolus, Japan Lilies, Lilium Auratum, and 
all other flowering bulbs, in quantities to the Trade, . 
Address Cc. L. ALLEN, 
Cor. Columbia and Doughty Sts., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
(Retail descriptive Catalogues free on application ] 


MARK TWAIN'S PAPER, 


TH BUFFALO WEEKLY EXPRESS.— 
Price $1.50 per year. Liberal deductions to clubs. Agents 
wanted everywhere, Send for circulars and specimen cop- 
jes, which will be mailed free. Address 

EXPRESS PRINTING Co,, No. 14 E. Swan St., Buffalo, N. Y 











HOW CROPS GROW. 

A Treatise on the Chemical Composition, Structure, and 
Life of the Plant. With numerous illustrations and tablés 
of analyses. By Prof. Samuel W.. Johnson, of 
Yale College, Price $2.00. 

This book is a guide to the knowledge of agricultural 
plants, their composition, their structure, and modes of de- 
velopment and growth; of the complex organization of 
plants, and the uses of the parts, the germination of seeds 
and the food of plants, obtained both from the air and the 
soil. Very full and accurate tables of analyses are given, 
and tables of the proportions existing between different 
principles, oily, starchy, or nitrogenous,ia the same and 
different plants. The book isan inyaluable one to all real 
students of agriculture. 

Another work by the same author is now in press, enti- 
tled “How Crops Feed,” in which the subject of the Food 
of the Plant is amplified in all its details, and the atmosphere 
and the soil are fully discussed in their manifold relations to 
the Plant. 


NEW AMERICAN FARM BOOK, 

Originally by Richard L. Allen. Revised and greatly 
enlarged by Lewis F'. Allen. Price $2.50. 

Allen’s American Farm Book has been one of the standard 
farmers’ hand books for twenty years; it is still a valuable 
book,but not up to the times; and as its author,Mr.R.L.Allen, 
could not give time to its revision, this was undertaken by 
his brother, Hon. Lewis F. Allen, the distinguished farmer 
of Erie county, editor of the American Short-horn Herd- 
Book. The work is greatly enlarged, and full of suggestions 
from the rich experience of its editor and reviser, and is 
called the New American Farm Book. 


PARSONS ON THE ROSE, 

A Treatise on the Propagation, Culture, and History of 
the Rose, Revised and newly electrotyped, Illustrated, 
By Samuel B. Parsons. Price $1.50. 

The Rose is the only flower that can be said to have a his- 
tory. It is popular now and was so centuries ago. In his 
work upon the Rose, Mr. Parsons has gathered up the curi- 
ous legends concerning the flower, and gives us an idea of 
the esteem in which it was heid in former times. A simple 
garden classification has been adopted, and the leading vari- 
eties under each class enumerated and briefly described. 
The chapters on multiplication, cultivation, and training, 
are very full, and the work is altogether the most complete 
of any before the public, 

Either of the aboye books sent post-paid on receipt of 
price by 


ORANGE JUDD & CO., 245 Broadway, New York. 











